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THE READER’S STUDY 


Conducted by Will D. Howe, Ph, D. 


NARRATIVE WRITING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. V 


(The article which follows was written for Taz Reaper by Wilbur Lucius Cross, Ph. D., Professor of 
English in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, whose book entitled ‘‘The Development 
of the English Novel’’ has passed through a number of editions and is properly regarded as one of the 


authoritative critical books of recent years. 
forms of English literature. —W. D. H.] 


This contribution is the fifth of the series on the narrative 


THE REAL BEGINNING—THE NOVEL 
By Wilbur Lucius Cross 


tually gave us the novel. Before that 

time the story, whence the novel came in 
course of time, was mainly of two types. 
There was the long narrative in verse, like 
the epic of Roland and the romances of the 
Round Table; and there was the brief tale 
in prose, like those in the merry book of 
Boccaccio. In either case the story was 
something to be related either by a profes- 
sonal raconteur or by one and another in 
the gathering of friends and acquaintance. 
The epics and romances might extend to 
great length because rhyme and rhythm 
made the memorizing of them comparatively 
easy; whereas the prose tale, not so easily 
remembered in detail, was of necessity short. 
But the printing-press at once extended the 
story-teller’s audience beyond the reach of 


|: was the invention of printing that even- 


his voice, with the result that the brief prose 
narrative might assume the magnitude of an 
epic. A conspicuous case in point is Mal- 
ory’s “Morte Darthur,” one of the first 
books printed by Caxton after setting up his 
press at Westminster. Hitherto English 
prose had been little cultivated. Chaucer, a 
master in verse, was as awkward as a school- 
boy, when he tried his hand at prose. But 
under the impulse of Caxton and the noble 
printers who followed him, a strong and 
beautiful prose narrative was rapidly devel- 
oped. Nothing could be much finer than the 
English of “Huon of Burdeaux,” a fairy tale 
translated by Lord Berners out of the 
French. But during the succeeding century 
English prose came under the influence of 
poetic and other artificial ideals whereby it 
lost much of its simplicity and natural beau- 
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ty. Euphuism and pretty phrases were then 
the fashion. Even more harmful than the 
vogue of a tawdry taste and style was the 
practice of taking over into English the in- 
volved structure of the Greek romances, in 
which several narratives, straightforward 
enough in themselves, are twisted together 
into a knot to the great perplexity of the 
reader. Such, for example, is Sir Philip 
Sidney’s “Arcadia.” 

At the same time, however, a form of nar- 
rative especially adapted to the novel was 
being developed, largely under the impulse 
of Spanish fiction. This is the rogue-story, 
in which a gay scamp passes through vari- 
ous phases of every-day life and comments 
upon the different types of character with 
whom he associates, commonly as servant or 
valet. The style of the rogue-story was di- 
rect and in the first person, after the manner 
of an autobiography. There is no better early 
example of this kind of narrative in English 
than Thomas Nash’s “Unfortunate Trav- 
eler,” descriptive of adventures in France, 
Italy, and elsewhere. This story possesses 
in places the stern realism of the later nov- 
el; but in the main it fails as a novel, for it 
lacks art, and its diction is vitiated by the 
prevailing euphuism. Nash wrote too often 
with his eye off the true mark, aiming rather 
to excite laughter by extravagant and ab- 
surd situations. The uniform directness 
and clarity of style that the novel demands 
we first get in Bunyan, in “The Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman” and in “Grace 
Abounding” as well as in the more famous 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” Finally came Defoe. 
Euphuism, poetic phrases, and the artificial 
dovetailing of narrative within narrative 
were now for the most part of the past. 
Defoe (and the same might be said of 
Swift) wrote the language that men spoke 
in ordinary discourse, making fiction read 
like truth. “Robinson Crusoe” is indeed 
our prose “Iliad.” Than that we have, ex- 
cept for minor details, no better narrative 
in English; and the hero is a typical Eng- 
lishman of the class to which he belongs, 
behaving as an Englishman should behave 
if cast upon a desert island. And yet “Rob- 
inson Crusoe” is not quite a novel as we un- 
derstand the term. It is rather an interest- 


ing tale—the most widely interesting per- 
haps that was ever composed—ready for the 
transforming hand. 
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But before we can describe the transfor- 
mation of the tale into the novel, there are 
other considerations deserving attention. 
Between Caxton and Defoe were two cen- 
turies, during which there had issued from 
scores of printing presses not only heavy 
folios and quartos for the learned and culti- 
vated, but also an immense mass of litera- 
ture for the people, comprised in pamphlets, 
chap-books, news-letters, and finally news- 
papers as the logical sequel. The habit of 
reading once created, the larger public now 
looked to the press, especially to the news- 
paper, for amusement and instruction. De- 
foe himself, as is well known, ran a periodi- 
cal for some eight years, called the Review, 
which summarized the news at home and 
abroad. But its popular feature, to which 
it owed its success, was an imaginary scan- 
dal club dealing to an extent with fiction 
and contemporary manners. From Defoe, 
Steele and Addison took their cue for 
the Tattler and the Spectator, wherein 
items of ordinary news disappeared wholly 
in favor of “news from the natural world,” 
covering current manners, customs, and types 
of character in town and country. And be- 
fore Addison gave over periodical writing 
he had passed in review all the matter that 
goes to the formation of a novel. The 
Spectator abounds in descriptions of scenes 
in London and the provinces, sketches 
of men and women neatly and deftly con- 
trasted, and agreeable banter of absurdities 
in dress and conduct as Addison himself had 
observed them in coffee-houses, Vauxhall 
gardens, and wherever else the middle 
classes gathered for recreation, sight-seeing, 
and amusement. The main characters were 
brought together in conversation at a club; 
and of Sir Roger the story was told from 
his courtship to the pathetic close of his life, 
when the old house-dog moaned for the loss 
of his master. 

Notwithstanding all this, Addison had no 
clear vision of the novel. He perfected the 
character-sketch and the narrative essay. 
Before the novel could appear, there was yet 
necessary a master-hand able to mould Ad- 
dison’s matter to the longer narrative, not 
precisely to the tale as Defoe had left it, 
but to a more carefully organized narrative. 
The master-hand was Samuel Richardson, a 
London printer, who was inspired by the 
noble ideals of his craft set by Caxton. For 
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his first novel Richardson took a simple 
story, which Addison had made the theme 
of a paper in the Spectator. The interest 
centers about the distress of a beautiful 
waiting-maid of humble birth named Pa- 
mela. Her mistress dies and then the son 
and heir tries to win her to a dishonorable 
alliance. After a protracted struggle of will 
against will, the young man repents of his 
evil doings and marries Pamela, triumphant 
in her virtue. The plot is so slight that all 
essential details may be easily related, as 
they were by Addison, in a page or two. 
Richardson required for his treatment of the 
theme two volumes, to say nothing of a con- 
tinuation. And why? Partly because he 
made the story a large picture of contempo- 
rary life among the squirearchy. Defoe, had 
he told the story, would have crowded his 
book with incident after incident, stopping 
only when he had filled a volume. He would 
have never thought of a logical conclusion. 
Richardson set about quite differently. He 
selected a situation and worked it out in 
minute detail to what he believed would be 
its logical issue. You may say whatever you 
like against him; you may call his art crude 
and himself immoral, or you may laugh at 
his ignorance of men and manners, as did 
Pope and Fielding; but the fact always re- 
mains that Richardson studied a situation 
carefully and developed it, after the analogy 
of the drama, up to a climax and on to a 
catastrophe. As from one point of view, 
“Pamela” may be regarded simply as a nar- 
rative essay writ large; so from another and 
more complete point of view, it is a drama, 
like any one of Steele’s comedies, greatly 
dilated or expanded to include the moral 
comment of the essay with some attempts 
at psychology. With an exception or two, 
there were no characters in the thousands 
of English tales antedating Richardson. 
Defoe’s sole character, for example, is Rob- 
inson Crusoe. All the rest, including Moll 
Flanders and Captain Singleton, are only 
persons necessary to hold together adven- 
tures in London, Africa, and elsewhere. It 
was in Richardson that characters first 
emerged from English fiction as clear and 
definite in outline as in the drama. They 
were brought out and grouped as on the 
stage; they were made to speak directly to 
themselves and to the audience and to react 
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in countless ways upon one another. It was 
all as if the reader, book in hand, were actu- 
ally present at a dramatic performance on 
a large scale. This fusion of epic and dra- 
matic interest, wrought by an _ obscure 
printer, with no standing in letters, is one 
of the great achievements in modern litera- 
ture. 

The full measure of Richardson’s success 
is not represented by “Pamela.” His master- 
piece is “Clarissa Harlowe,” wherein a 
tragic theme is unfolded with great skill. 
First to mind, when we think of Richard- 
son, are Lovelace and the woman whom he 
betrayed. The suspense in the action of the 
novel is terrible, as in the tragedies of 
Sophocles or Shakespeare. Every reader of 
“Clarissa Harlowe” knows that there can be 
only one issue out of the situation; but as 
he follows the drama from page to page, he 
thinks and hopes that the story may end 
otherwise. “Sir Charles Grandison” of later 
date is very interesting as a portrait of the 
stiff and genteel manners of a past age, but 
in that novel the old printer wandered help- 
lessly. Richardson always developed his 
plot by means of imaginary letters, which 
pass to and fro between the more important 
characters. This method has seemed awk- 
ward to most writers of the first rank who, 
like Scott and Howells, have tried it with no 
great success. But whatever may be the 
drawbacks, it was, more than all else, this 
very device of letting his characters speak 
without restraint, as we are likely to do in 
letters to our intimate friends, that made 
them seem absolutely real to his contempo- 
raries. Men and women talked and wrote 
about Lovelace and Clarissa as if they ex- 
isted in flesh and blood as really as the au- 
thor himself. 

Some months after the appearance of 
“Pamela,” while everybody was talking 
about it, Henry Fielding set about ridicul- 
ing Richardson for his narrowness, formal 
ethics, and many absurdities. “Joseph An- 
drews” was intended to show Richardson 
what a novel ought to be. Fielding was per- 
haps not aware that, but for the example of 
Richardson, he could never have written this 
novel, and much less “Tom Jones” and 
“Amelia;” that without him he would never 
have got beyond earlier literary types, such 
as the Lucian dialogue and the Spanish 
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rogue story, admirable examples of which 
he left among his miscellanies. But a dra- 
matic narrative once organized by Richard- 
son, it was easy enough to improve upon it 
in many details. For this undertaking, 
Fielding was equipped at all points. At 
once a man of the world and well read in 
ancient and modern literature, including the 
great humorists from Lucian to Cervantes, 
he had also a hand well practiced in the es- 
say and the drama, those literary forms that 
underwent a sea-change into the novel. In 
his facetious manner of writing, it was his 
custom to say that his novels—especially 
“Tom Jones’”—were “comic epics.”” Homer, 
he often repeated, left a burlesque tale in 
verse which had been lost. It was Field- 
ing’s aim to restore this lost epic, but in 
prose instead of verse, as more suited to pre- 
vailing taste. The analogy, delightfully as 
Fielding insists upon it, is, however, rather 
vague. As the basis of his narrative, Field- 
ing really started with the Spanish rogue- 
story, which he wrote in the burlesque style 
of “Don Quixote,” and developed along one 
of the favorite lines of Greek tragedy. As 
in “C&dipus the King,” in fact as if in bur- 
lesque of Sophocles, Fielding conceals the 
birth of his hero till near the close of his 
story when, by means of a clever discovery, 
the secret comes out to the amusement of 
the reader. In his first novel, Joseph un- 
buttons his coat at the proper time and dis- 
plays on his left breast ‘“‘as fine a straw- 
berry as ever grew in a garden.” ‘There is 
no longer doubt as to his parentage, and the 
story can come quickly to an end. The 
novel, as Fielding understood it, was an im- 
mense comic epic or romance running on in 
the well-polishel grooves of the drama. 
From the essay he brought over and fixed 
in the English novel, apparently beyond the 
possibility of complete removal, those de- 
lightful conversations with the reader about 
his art, his fame, and the conduct of his 
characters or the course that the plot is tak- 
ing. It is too late by a century to pay hom- 
age to the great genius of Fielding. He 
aimed to portray the men and women of his 
time, in town and country, on an immense 
canvas. His leading characters, like Par- 
son Adams, Squire Weston, Captain Booth 
and his wife Amelia, always stand out full 
and complete. And no other English novel, 


save perhaps “Middlemarch,” has ever gath- 
ered to itself quite so much of human nature 
as “Tom Jones.” 

The year before Fielding’s masterpiece 
was ready for the press a new novelist took 
the field with “Roderick Random.” It is 
most difficult to do justice to Smollett, for 
his literary manner is so slovenly, coarse, 
and brutal. Under his hand the novel, in 
its outer form, at once reverted to the loose 
structure that prevailed before the advent 
of Richardson and Fielding. His model 
was the rogue-story as modernized by Le 
Sage in “Gil Blas,’ a narrative elastic 
enough to admit any amount of extraneous 
matter. It is notorious that for a handsome 
fee he inserted in “Peregrine Pickle” the 
autobiography of Lady Vane, the most prof- 
ligate of her sex. No one can have much 
patience with an author who will debase his 
art in that way. In contrast with Smollett, 
one at once recalls the fact that Richardson, 
in spite of the pleading and tears of many 
women, refused to change the conclusion to 
“Clarissa Harlowe,” on the ground that 
there could be but one outcome to the situa- 
tion as he had conceived it. At the same 
time, Smollett has his excellencies. His nar- 
rative is direct and vigorous beyond the 
rivalry of any other English novelist. Field- 
ing was a comic writer, who delighted in 
exposing to ridicule vanities and affecta- 
tions. Smollett, of irritable and savage tem- 
perament, was a satirist who lashed hypoc- 
risy and the darker vices with the glee of a 
madman. He wrote a novel as Juvenal would 
have written it. In a word he initiated the 
satirical novel, of which we have splendid 
later examples in Disraeli. Nor is this 
all. To him we owe our first genuine novel 
of the sea. In earlier tales there had been, 
it is true, pirates and shipwrecks; but Smol- 
lett was the first novelist of the sea to de- 
pict scenes and characters of which he had 
been a part. His brutal and humorous sail- 
ors, as the case may be, like Captain Bonl- 
ing and Commodore Trunnion, speak the 
seaman’s phrase and conduct themselves, I 
dare say, in all ways as they ought. In re- 
calling Smollett one likes best to think of 
“Humphry Clinker,’ which was composed 
while the author was slowly dying at Leg- 
horn in Italy. His temper softened by dis- 
ease and suffering, there wells up, in place 
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of indignation and revenge, the spirit of the 
kindliest humor and fun. “ ‘Humphry 
Clinker,’ ”’ said Thackeray, “is, | do think, 
the most laughable story that has ever been 
written since the goodly art of novel-writing 
began.” 

We must not forget Goldsmith. Macau- 
lay, it will be remembered, made a severe at- 
tack on the “Vicar of Wakefield,” claiming 
that the plot is “one of the worst that was 
ever constructed ;” and the analytical critics 
of the present day have torn the story to 
shreds. Qn the other hand, George Eliot 
says somewhere, if my memory be not at 
fault, that the opening chapters of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” are perfect as easy 
and natural narrative. George Eliot was 
right and Macaulay was not wholly in the 
wrong. As the'story progressed Goldsmith 
lost his grip upon it and permitted it to drift 
on as it pleased. But this is not the most 
interesting point about it. What Goldsmith 
did was to condense the Richardson novel 
and give it a charming background in coun- 
try life. He thereby created the brief pas- 
toral novel, setting the example to George 
Sand, Bjérnsen and a host of writers in 
many tongues. 

Perhaps Sterne should not be classed with 
the novelists. He was rather a humorist 
who played with the novel. “Tristram 
Shandy” is a sort of novel written back- 
wards. After setting out with the prenatal 
history of his hero, Sterne reverts to T'ris- 
tram’s father and uncle and elaborates their 
characters, without much attention to the 
main narrative. Parson Yorick dies at the 
end of the twelfth chapter, and yet he comes 
into the conversations at Shandy Hall there- 
after on to the end of the story. Whole 
chapters are occasionally left blank, and 
then, at some distant stage, the author re- 
turns upon his course and fills them in. As 
a narrative, “Tristram Shandy” was con- 
ceived in madness, but it was madness well 
thought out and fully premeditated. Char- 
acters like Walter Shandy, Uncle Toby 
and Corporal Trim are delineated not so 
much by what they do as by what they say. 
It is their opinions that make them what 
they are. Of orderly narrative Sterne was 
a master when he chose to be, as in the death 
of Yorick or Le Fevre, and throughout the 
“Sentimental Journey,” which is an ideal- 
ized account of a tour Sterne made of 
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France, from Calais to Paris and on through 
Languedoc in the vintage season. It is not 
an ordinary description of scenes and people 
met by the way; it is a record of a traveler's 
emotions as awakened by a poor monk, a 
beautiful woman in distress, or a peasant 
girl who has lost her lover and gone mad 
from the grief of it. One emotional por- 
trait fades into another by a delicate transi- 
tion in the author’s feeling. Sterne’s art at 
its best was exquisite and wonderful. Some- 
thing of it, beyond question, passed over 
into the regular novel to reappear with its 
pristine charm in “The Newcomes” and 
“The Virginians.” 

After the death of Sterne, the novel, the 
most flexible of all literary forms, easily 
adapted itself to a new order of things. The 
ideas that led to the French Revolution were 
already in the air. Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
the encyclopedists had done their work com- 
pletely. Among large numbers of people in 
England, as well as in France, interest in 
the comedy or tragedy that grows out of 
love and intrigue gave way to the larger so- 
cial and political relations and to theories 
of education and government. The novel 
became at once the popular medium of cur- 
rent speculation, incorporating into itself 
the tract, the pamphlet, and the treatise. 
This kind of fiction we now call the novel 
of purpose. All great novels, to be sure, 
bear an ethical import; and none are, in a 
sense, without a purpose, be it only amuse- 
ment. But the novel of purpose par excel- 
lence is one in which instruction overshadows 
every other aim. Its plot is usually con- 
structed so as to show the good or bad effects 
of this or that social or political environ- 
ment; and it admits of much direct argu- 
ment and denunciation, especially at the be- 
ginning or the end of a chapter. None of 
the early writers succeeded better with the 
novel of purpose than William Godwin, the 
father of Mrs. Shelley. His “Caleb Wil- 
liams” seems to have been written—some- 
body, I think, has said it before—to show 
that a man who squares his conduct to what 
he believes to be right, irrespective of the 
conventions of society, will pass most of his 
life behind prison bars. Godwin and the 
rest discovered the formula that was after- 
ward worked by Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, and 
Mrs. Ward in our own time. 

Toward the close of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury the novel also absorbed romance. When 
external nature, superstition and mystery, 
which had long lain dormant in English lit- 
erature, reappeared in the verse of Thom- 
son, Collins, and Gray, the novelists were 
quick to appropriate the new material. Hor- 
ace Walpole, among the first of them, was 
succeeded by a long line of Gothic ro- 
mancers, so-called, of whom Mrs. Ann Rad- 
cliffe may be taken as the type. Everybody 
once read her “Mysteries of Udolpho,” the 
scene of which is an ancient and half-ruined 
castle in the Apennines, haunted by countless 
crimes. In the tower of that castle, a villain 
locks up the beautiful and frail heroine, 
whom he wishes to marry for her wealth. 
Night after night she is nearly frightened 
out of her senses by the darkness and the 
ghosts that appear about midnight. But 
finally on an evening, as she sits by the case- 
ment in the full moonlight, she hears out of 
the distance the sweet notes of a lute, which 
proves to be the call of her real lover, who 
has come to rescue her from “durance vile.” 
Before Mrs. Radcliffe and the Gothic ro- 
mancers, description in the novel was merely 
incidental to the narrative, never becoming 
an interest in and for itself. It was Mrs. 
Radcliffe, more than any one else, that gave 
fiction a setting in forest, valley, lake, and 
mountain, of which her characters form a 
part. Remove the scenery and there would 
be no novel. This is true of many a later 
romance that derives in part from the Gothic 
writers: let us say, of “Lorna Doone.” 
Before taking our final step I should like 
to bring together three or four things that 
have been said or implied. The novel, as 
written by Richardson and Fielding, was a 
dramatic narrative, a blending of the drama, 
the epic and the essay; as written by Smol- 
lett, it was an expanded satire, having analo- 
gies to Pope’s “Dunciad” or Dryden’s “Mac 
Flecknoe,” and with Sterne it was a whimsi- 
cal study of sentiment. Godwin and the 
theorists concealed within it the social trea- 
tise; while Mrs. Radcliffe and her school 
lent to it the atmosphere of romantic verse. 
In the meantime there was a group of 
novelists, mostly women, who held more 
nearly to the older traditions. Miss Bur- 
ney’s “Evelina” and “Cecilia,” for example, 
bring us back at once to London, not ex- 
actly to the haunts of Richardson and Field- 
ing, but to the places of amusement that 
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came within the ken of a daughter of a dis- 
tinguished musician—to assemblies, Rane- 
lagh, the. opera, and Drury Lane, where 
thronged the world of fashion with nothing 
to do. Of what she saw, Miss Burney wrote 
out brief comic scenes,—not unlike what we 
have in Sheridan,—wherein the parts are 
played by men and women marked by some 
humorous trait, like the insensible Mr. 
Meadows, who yawns and lolls about at the 
assembly, too tired to dance; the voluble 
Miss Larolles, who gushes forth floods. of 
compliments upon chance acquaintance; or 
the supercilious Miss Leeson with a fine 
stare, if a woman beneath her in rank ad- 
dresses her. With Miss Burney began, it is 
quite clear, the novel of manners in the most 
restrictive meaning of the phrase. Tom 
Jones and Blifel—the hero and the villain 
—both spoke the eloquent language of 
Fielding. They were mainly differentiated 
by what they said in dialogue. Miss Bur- 
ney’s characters, like the ones cited above, 
were differentiated not only by what they 
said, but by how they said it, by tone, look, 
gesture, and their own favorite expressions, 
slang, and jargon. That was afterward to 
become the method of Scott and the nine- 
teenth century throughout. 

From the art of Frances Burney it is an 
easy transition to the character types of 
Maria Edgeworth. I have not in mind her 
novels of fashionable life, some of which, 
like “Belinda,” are still readable, nor the 
various fictions in which she sought to re- 
form society from top to bottom, but rather 
“Castle Rackrent” and “The Absentee,” de- 
scriptive of Irish manners and characters 
“taken from the life.’’ In these tales, or 
sketches, as the author called them, richly 
humorous from beginning to end, first ap- 
peared the Irishman as he is, behaving him- 
self in those ways that seem so absurd to an 
Englishman, and engaging in no long con- 
versation without one or more of those de- 
lightful blunders in speech known as Irish 
bulls. Sir Condy, for example, a landlord 
who has racked his tenants, gives out that 
he is dead, and celebrates his wake, himself 
in concealment, but within hearing, that he 
may learn what his neighbors think of him. 
Observing that his old sweetheart is absent, 
he speaks to her about it when they next 
meet; whereupon Judy excuses herself by 
saying: “I was forced to go ten miles up 
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the country to a wedding of a relation of 
my own’s, and didn’t get home till after the 
wake was over. But it won’t be so, I hope, 
the next time, please your honor.” 

Miss Burney and Miss Edgeworth shared 
one defect, for neither of them knew how to 
manage a story. Their many natural and 
vivacious scenes are more or less detached, 
and never firmly held together. The novel 
in their hands showed a distinct tendency to 
revert to the character-sketch of Addison, 
without ever quite reaching the point of dis- 
solution. But the art of Fielding, long since 
lost, was now to be regained and refined by 
Jane Austen, a woman of gentle breeding 
and charming style, in possession of an in- 
tellect as clear and brilliant as an unclouded 
night. It was her invariable rule, from 
which she could not be swerved by the temp- 
tations of popular romance, never to go out- 
side experience for the material of her 
novels. The scenes of them all are laid 
among the minor gentry of South England, 
where she was born, and where she passed 
her life. To a friend, who had sent for her 
perusal the opening chapters of a novel in 
manuscript, she wrote in reply: “You are 
now collecting your people delightfully, get- 
ting them exactly into such a spot as is the 
delight of my life. Three or four families 
in a country village is the very thing to work 
on, and I hope you will do a great deal more, 
and make full use of them while they are so 
favorably arranged.” Herein Jane Austen 
but described “Pride and Prejudice,” 
“Mansfield Park,” or any other of her 
novels, which she called “first impressions,” 
though not precisely as Mr. Henry James 
employs the phrase. A clergyman’s daugh- 
ter, as she was, she needed for her drama, 
first of all, the rectory, occupied by a Doctor 
Grant, who is destined to die of apoplexy, 
“brought on by three great institutionary 
dinners in one week;” the small estates of 
two or more country gentlemen, not very 
well-to-do, who have several daughters to 
settle in life; and the manor-house, where 
resides a young gentleman who ought to be 
thinking of marriage. Then she was ready 
to begin the maneuvers for the capture of 
that young gentleman. Of course we know 
from the beginning that he is to be captured 
by the best and most beautiful of the young 
women who engage in the struggle for him, 
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for Jane Austen has no secrets or surprises 
for the reader. Without employing any of 
the conventional devices of the novelist, she 
was able to awaken interest by the manner 
in which she developed her story, the nice 
discrimination between men and women 
much alike to the ordinary observer, and 
the wit and irony that accompanied the en- 
tire performance, not as something super- 
imposed by the author, but as a part of the 
characters themselves in their shifting rela- 
tions to one another. Her mind bent upon 
other aims, her novels contain none of the 
purple descriptive passages of Gothic ro- 
mance. “I have no knowledge,” she said, 
“in the picturesque; I call hills steep, which 
ought to be bold; surfaces strange and un- 
couth, which ought to be irregular and 
rugged, and distant objects out of sight, 
which ought only to be indistinct through the 
soft medium of a hazy atmosphere.” Direct 
narration is likewise held in firm restraint. 
What Jane Austen sought and what she ac- 
complished was to give narrative movement 
to her novels through dialogue. When Mr. 
Darcy and Elizabeth Bennet meet, the con- 
versation may be long or it may be brief; but 
after it is over the comedy has moved for- 
ward one more stage toward an end from 
which the author has never permitted her 
eye to wander. A structural art so rigid in 
its logic as Jane Austen’s was unknown to 
Richardson and Fielding. 

What I should like to say in conclusion 
was said long ago by Disraeli, by Macaulay, 
and best of all by Scott, who, on an evening 
at Abbottsford, threw aside his cigar and 
recorded in his journal: “I read again, and 
for the third time at-least, Miss Austen’s 
very finely written novel of ‘Pride and 
Prejudice.’ That young lady has a talent 
for describing the involvements and feelings 
and characters of ordinary life, which is to 
me the most wonderful I ever met with. 
The big Bow-wow strain I can do myself 
like any now going; but the exquisite touch 
which renders ordinary commonplace things 
and characters interesting, from the truth of 
the description and the sentiment, is denied 
to me.” Jane Austen was in a sense the last 
of her line, completing the work of Miss 
Burney and Miss Edgeworth; she also set 
the clock to the delicate impressionism of the 
nineteenth century. 











A LATER ADVENTURE OF PEGASUS 


By Wallace Irwin 


HEN Pegasus’ decline began, 
His pinions scarcely fit to drag on, 
The Poet sold him to a man 
Who ran a vegetable wagon. 
This Huckster, little versed in Keats 
And knowing Horace very sparsely, 
Cared less for Byron than for beets 
And less for Pindar than for parsley. 


His wit was slow, 
His brow was low, 
His voice knew not Apollo’s uses; 
(In selling leeks 
One seldom speaks 
The favored measure of the Muses.) 


And so the Huckster hitched the Steed 
Unto his cart and started yelling 
His stock in trade, to meet the need 
Of every cook in every dwelling; 
But lo! each word he tried to bawl 
Fell into rhymed extravaganzas 
Until at last his huckster’s call 
Became complete poetic stanzas: 


“Who'll buy my corn 
This jocund morn? 
My lettuce green as tropic parrots? 
My marvelous 
Asparagus, 
My radishes, my beans and carrots?” 








———_———————————— 














So Pegasus with dusty coat 
Tugged till the sweat ran down his dapples, 
And now and then the Huckster wrote 
A sonnet on a peck of apples, 
And now and then he raised a cry 
So rhythmically sublimated 
That folks remarked, in passing by, 
“He’s daft or else intoxicated!” 


“Crisp cauliflower! 
Fresh lemons sour! 
Cantaloupe, spinach, new po-ta-toes! 
Fresh pease, fresh greens, 
Fresh lima beans, 
And blood-red, sun-kissed ripe to-may-toes !” 


As night drew on the Horse divine 
Grew most extremely irrit-able 
And inwardly began to pine 
For oats in his Parnassian stable. 
He kicked his master off the dray, 
And snorting like a fiery dragon, 
Spread out his wings and flew away, 
Still harnessed to the Huckster’s wagon. 


MORAL 


Though change of heart 
And love of Art 
May make a Poet of a Carter, 
The Muses’ colt 
Is apt to bolt 
When harnessed down to trade and barter. 
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THE VAN SUYDEN SAPPHIRES 
BY CHARLES CAREY 

TORIES of mystery are like Kentucky’s 
liquid cheer, always good,—but some are 
better than others. “The Van Suyden Sap- 
phires” is decidedly one of the best stories 
of this class that has been put out in many 
a day. A week-end party at a country- 
house is the scene; an impecunious young 
gentlewoman, painter of fans; a gallant 
Scotch captain in love with the impecunious 
young gentlewoman despite the rustiness of 
her black lace gown; an effervescent actress 
wearing rented rubies and dying for adver- 
tisements; a nondescript admirer of the ac- 
tress, a hostess possessing superb sapphires, 
which, when not worn, are kept in a steel 
safe in her bedroom,—these, together with 
Glenn, the crook-chauffeur, and Bender, the 
plain-clothes man, are the dramatis persone. 
The plot is cleverly contrived and on its 
wheels the story spins swiftly and steadily 
forward like a well-driven motor-car. The 
solution of the mystery is withheld until the 
last pages with a nicety and calculation that 

suggest an old hand at this kind of thing. 


Dodd, Mead and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE PHYSICAL CULTURE LIFE 


BY H. IRVING HANCOCK 


HE effort to awaken in every man a 

sense of his responsibility for the right 
care and nurture of his body is surely one 
to be commended. H. Irving Hancock, 
whose books on Japanese physical training 
especially have attracted notice, has this 
laudable purpose in his newest volume, “The 
Physical Culture Life.” The book is plainly 
written and fully illustrated, and any man 
or woman who wishes to follow its system 
can easily do so. Mr. Hancock believes that 
ninety-five per cent. of the illnesses of early 
and middle life might be avoided if only 


people fed their lungs with pure air and 
their stomachs with pure food, in moderate 
quantity; if they exercised their muscles 
daily and slept soundly every night. He 
makes a vigorous plea for two hours out of 
doors in every twenty-four as being the least 
that health can sustain itself on. He agrees 
with Horace Fletcher that we all eat too 
much, chiefly because we eat too fast. The 
little difficulty of getting to sleep he dis- 
poses of rather smoothly, his advice sound- 
ing like that of Horace Greeley, who de- 
clared that ‘“‘the way to resume is to resume.” 
According to Mr. Hancock, the way to go to 
sleep is to go,—don’t think anything about 
it, and there you are! However, it is certain 
that were much of the advice in this book 
generally followed, a lot of doctors’ shin- 
gles would very speedily come down. 


G. P. Putnam’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.25 


THE MASTER MUMMER 
BY E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 

Eo. all possible situations in which a 

novelist may place his people, quite the 
most alluring one gives us a beautiful girl 
old enough to be loved, yet sufficiently young 
to be totally unaware of this fact, and to 
claim the freedom and the immunity from 
rebuke that are the prerogatives of child- 
hood. Place this fascinating creature in a 
Bohemian studio belonging to three suscep- 
tible young men, and straightway complica- 
tions ensue that are bound to be interesting, 
and that give us “Trilby” or “The Master 
Mummer,” as the case may be. Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s story is, indeed, somewhat reminis- 
cent of “Trilby.” For Little Billee we easily 
read Arthur, youngest of the three artists; 
then there is another artist who is a laird, 
and the charming Isobel, like Trilby herself, 
sings. In justice to both Du Maurier and 
Mr. Oppenheim it must be said that here the 
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resemblance ends. What has begun so un- 
conventionally ends in a fashion positively 
stereotyped. Mr. Oppenheim has trodden a 
beaten path when, it would seem from his 
earlier success in invention, he might have 
struck out afresh for himself. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


STARVECROW FARM 
BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


| the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, while England was “merry Eng- 
land” still, there came one night to historic 
Low Wood inn, after a fast and perilous 
race with the quicksands and the sea, a 
coach containing a beautiful young woman 
named Henrietta and the dashing adven- 
turer for whom she had forsaken home and 
friends. This, at least, is the piquant tale 
that the snug old inn gossiped to Mr. Stan- 
ley J. Weyman, who has retold it for us in 
the best of his later novels, “Starvecrow 
Farm.” The time is one of the most engag- 
ing in all English history. It is a time near 
enough to our own, so that we feel akin to 
it, and yet it is sufficiently remote to have 
become softly empurpled with the rich hazes 
of romance. Thomas Hardy found it a per- 
fect setting for his high-hearted Trumpet- 
major, exquisite Anne Garland, and the 
peasant clowns with their ridiculous fears of 
“Bony.” Mr. Weyman’s atmosphere is 
charmingly true; the story that he has to tell 
is more than ordinarily worth telling; there 
are picturesque and interesting characters 
and a merry march of adventures that in- 
cludes smuggling. All in all, there is more 
substance to “Starvecrow Farm” than to 
most historical romances, and a sterner air 
of reality, giving the reader the satisfaction 
of becoming acquainted with flesh-and-blood 
people instead of mere figure-posts for the 
effective display of high hats, flaring petti- 
coats, fetching plumes and lace. 


Longmans, Green and Company, New York 
Price $1.00 


AMERICA TO ENGLAND 
BY MINOT J. SAVAGE 
HERE are some notably good poems in 
the new volume that Doctor Savage has 
added to his long list of published works 
under the title of the first one, “America to 
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England.” Some of them, particularly “The 
Song of a Man” and “The House of the 
Soul,” have the Whitman freedom, energy 
of rhythm and stateliness of image. In 
“America to England” and “America’s 
Birth” the note of patriotism is fervently 
sounded. The lines “To Truth” have the 
exalted strain of some fine old hymn. Many 
of the better poems express some phase of 
religious longing in terms that will win them 
hearers for their earnest simplicity. Among 
the sonnets, that on Emerson is probably 
the happiest, and among the quatrains, “All 
Things New” is a real gem: 
Kopernick’s thoughts a new world made, 
Though Ptolemy’s stars still shone. 
New eyes a new religion gave, 
Yet not a truth was gone. 


There is something Browningesque in the 
lines to Wendell Phillips beginning, 


‘*No man great to his valet?’’ That's because 
A valet sees with but a valet’s eyes. 


Altogether, these are the songs of a sin- 
cere singer who has felt the beauty and the 
mystery of life and striven to voice them. 
About the stanzas of “The House of the 
Soul” there is a really haunting quality: 

My soul still sitteth her room within; 
She goes not out of her door: 

But she longs forever to know the world 
As it passes her house before. 


G. P. Putnam’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.25 


OLD MASTERS AND NEW 
BY KENYON COx 

. assuming to be a systematic 

history of art, “Old Masters and New” 
gives a series of appreciations of a con- 
siderable number of individual painters and 
sculptors, amounting to a general view of 
the course of art since the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The essays are both biographical 
and critical, so that the reader is prepared 
by some definite acquaintance with the facts 
of each life to understand the art that was 
the supreme attainment of that life. Some- 
times these facts at first blush seem petty, 
and it is hard to realize that they had any- 
thing to do with men who carved majestic 
marbles or painted immortal pictures. But 
we have to look at these lives as Romola 
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looked at Savonarola, “unmindful of his 
aberrations and attentive only to the grand 
curve of his orbit.” The literary world has 


found the indigestion of Carlyle a necessary. 


factor in making up its mind about Carlyle, 
the philosopher, and Mr. Cox has but done 
the same thing with Michelangelo. Indi- 
gestion was responsible for his rages with 
servants and his imprudent quarrels with 
powerful patrons. In connection with Mi- 
chelangelo, Mr. Cox makes the point of the 
vital difference between good drawing and 
great drawing, the latter not being simply 
better, but a totally different thing. Michel- 
angelo was not a good drawer; “his figures 
are often faulty in proportion, impossible in 
action, and exaggerated in outline; but every 
line of them is full of intelligence, of know- 
ledge, of meaning and of style—full of art 
and of the incommunicable, inexplicable 
something which is the artist’s mind. This 
is what all great drawing is.” There is 
a charming and informative essay on early 
renaissance sculpture which, according to 
this authority, has influenced the best art of 
the present day more than has any other. 
In such a school was modeled the Femme 
Inconnue of the Louvre, of which Browning 
wrote, 





She lived in Florence centuries ago, 
That lady smiling there. 

What was her name or rank I do not know— 
I know that she was fair. 


Essays on Saint Gaudens, Whistler, and 
Sargent, and one on “Painting in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” bring this informal and in- 
structive résumé down to our own times. 


Fox, Duffield and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE JUNGLE 

BY UPTON SINCLAIR 
HEN a story reveals so much of art- 
istic penetration and power as does 
“The Jungle,” one keenly regrets what 
seems like unfairness in point of view. “The 
Jungle” is the name that Mr. Sinclair has 
given to the tangle of squalid houses in the 
neighborhood of the Chicago stockyards. 
The story opens with the marriage of a 
young Lithuanian to a girl of his own na- 
tionality. The picture of the wedding fes- 
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tivities is wonderfully realistic: the eager, 
ignorant, noisy crowd, the timid bride, the 
important mistress of ceremonies, the rivers 
of beer, the mad music of the Polish fiddlers. 
But the lives of the young married couple 
are quickly submerged in the horror of in- 
dustrial conditions that surround them. Both 
are employed in packing houses, where there 
is nothing but wretched toil and unspeak- 
able personal indignity. The very brutality 
of the book is likely to cause it to be talked 
about, somewhat at least, but one feels that 
the conditions that it depicts are too grossly 
overdrawn to insure a permanent place for 
it. It is a nightmare, a voiceless horror, in 
which tortured humanity, unable to cry out, 
suffers and dies in silence. One is glad to 
look away from this story and assure him- 
self that the sun is still shining in the 
heavens. 


Doubleday, Page and Company, New York 
Price $1.00 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
BY CLEMENT K. SHORTER 

F the making of Bronté literature there 

would seem to be no end; nor would one 
wish to imply by the observation that there 
ought to be an end. Far more interesting 
than anything they ever wrote, as Mr. 
Henry James has remarked, are the lives 
of the Bronté sisters themselves. Lonely 
on their wild moorland, tragically intense, 
with eager imaginations and burning hearts, 
doomed all of them to perish young, they 
were the embodiment of a drama of solitary, 
autumnal beauty. Of course, any Bronté 
biography is bound to seem tame after Mrs. 
Gaskell’s, and after that delightful tangle of 
truth and imagining, “The Brontés in Ire- 
land,” with its tales of truly Celtic tallness, 
so very entertaining, but alas, so sadly una- 
ble to hold their own against the onslaughts 
of their successor in the field, “The Brontés, 
Fact and Fiction? We ought, probably, to 
be grateful to Mr. Shorter for his conscien- 
tious labor in attempting to get at the facts 
about the Brontés, and to present them clear 
of undue coloring, but, spoiled perhaps, by 
the earlier, more relishable narratives; per- 
haps persuaded that in the last view exag- 
geration in regard to this strange, fascinat- 
ing family is hardly possible, we are rather 
regretful than otherwise on reading his 

















sober, matter-of-fact pages. It seems doubt- 
ful that the plain, simple facts will ever be 
really known; and, somewhat childishly, we 
find ourselves preferring those accounts that 
are touched, at least, with an imaginative 
quality akin to that of personalities they 
seek to delineate. Did Charlotte Bronté real- 
ly give her heart to Monsieur Héger, and 
was he the original of that type of dark, 
masterful man who, in one guise or another, 
was always her hero? And whence came 
“Wuthering Heights” with its sweeping 
gusts of passion,—was it purely fancy-bred, 
or was it based, as Dr. Wright asserts, on 
dark traditions of the family homestead in 
Ireland two generations before? Doubtless 
it is impossible for Mr. Shorter to answer 
these questions satisfactorily; that would be 
expecting too much; but it is disappointing 
to read a Bronté life that, however accurate 
and complete, is of cyclopediac aloofness 
and reserve. 


Charles Scribner’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.00 net 


VERSAILLES 


BY JAMES EUGENE FARMER 


| T has probably been the fate of most read- 

ers of memoirs and literary letters to find 
along with much that was interesting and 
revelatory a great deal that was dull and 
tedious. Even Pepys, gossipy old fellow that 
he is, not infrequently gossips about persons 
and things which we of to-day have so to- 
tally lost sight of or which his point of view 
fails to make engaging, that we yawn over 
his pages very frankly. Now and then there 
comes a volume that gives us the best of what 
has appeared in personal recollections and 
journals and saves us the verboseness and 
discursiveness that they afflict us with. Such 
a book is “Versailles and the Court under 
Louis XIV.” One could hardly ask for a 
more intimate, life-like and exact picture of 
the first gentleman of Europe and his time. 
We see just where he lived, and how; what 
were his favorite apartments, and what fur- 
nishings they contained; we follow him 
through the processes of his morning toilet, 
performed in the presence of a score or more 
of nobles, and ending with the announce- 
ment, as the door was flung open to the 
crowd of courtiers in the ante-room without, 
“Gentlemen, the king!” On the whole, it is 
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rather an admirable portrait that is drawn 
for us. Allowing for the loose standards of 
the time, and the exceptional temptations of 
his position, Louis must be pardoned some- 
what for offenses that in our own day would 
be unpardonable. He was truly a gentleman 
in that he was genuinely courteous to all 
women of whatever rank; though remarka- 
bly handsome and easily excelling his entire 
court in all sports and accomplishments, he 
was not vain; his dress, though rich, was in 
taste, never ostentatious; he was affectionate 
in his family relations and with his relatives, 
and he worked. Poor Louis has been exe- 
crated by so many historians as a profligate 
of unrelieved degeneracy that it is refresh- 
ing to one’s sense of justice to hear Mr. 
Farmer’s view. The view seems entirely 
just; at the least, it is certainly meant to be 
so, for we are not allowed to forget that the 
magnificence of this unequaled court was 
maintained at frightful cost to the tax- 
payers. Colbert, superintendent of buildings 
and finance, begged the king to establish 
himself in Paris, but a curt command to find 
the money for the new palace at Versailles 
was his answer. So impatient was Louis that 
he visited the palace each week that he might 
see how things were going, and he insisted 
on taking possession May 6, 1682, while 
36,000 men and 6,000 horses were still at 
work. Of all the grand dames of this court, 
Saint-Simon says that the Princess des 
Ursins took the highest flight. While not 
beautiful, she was, he says, charming; “and 
she was extremely noble in air, very majes- 
tic in demeanor, full of graces so natural 
and so continual that I have never seen any 
one approach her, either in form or mind.” 
She had ‘‘a delicious conversation; a voice 
and way of speaking extremely agreeable, 
and full of sweetness. She knew how to 
choose the best society, how to receive them, 
and could even have held a court.” The 
beautiful gardens of Versailles, within 
whose lonely precincts Vance Thompson, 
wandering to-day, finds only “dead kisses 
and an ironic moon,” were alive then, splen- 
didly alive, and within the palace walls there 
were fétes and plays and balls incomparable. 
Yet, in winter, the king and his court shiv- 
ered in the sumptuous halls and the water 
froze in the glasses on the tables. What 
would they not have given for a half-dozen 
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modern furnaces to warm their chilly gran- 
deur! Mr. Farmer’s book, uncommonly viva- 
cious and personal in tone, comes in befitting 
elegance of cover, in royal blue and gold. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $3.50, net 


IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN 


BY AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 
“Tr HERE were no books in Eden, and 


there will be none in heaven; but be- 
tween times—and it is of those I speak,—” 
thus does Augustine Birrell induct the 
reader into one of the most delightful essays 
in his latest volume, “In the Name of the 
Bodleian.” Books and bookmen, especially 
book connoisseurs and collectors, are the 
chief subjects of Mr. Birrell’s musings. An 
ardent collector himself, he is filled with 
warnings for other collectors who are so 
rash as to expect a general sympathy for 
their hobby. “Collecting is a secret sin,” he 
avers, “and the great pushing public must 
be kept out.” It is, he declares, nothing 
short of madness to invite Tom, Dick and 
Harry to inspect one’s stable. “Keep the 
beast in its box. This is my first advice to 
the hobby-hunter.” The essay on bookworms 
is one of the most characteristic and naive. 
Modern books may or may not be readable; 
certain it is that, what with the plaster of 
Paris and other adulterants now used in their 
preparation, they are no longer edible, which 
is hard on the worms. For all the talk about 
bookworms, indeed, how many people ever 
actually saw one? Mr. Birrell, even, whose 
experience with old books is wide, does not 
mention any individual encounters with 
them. He tells of the solicitous efforts made 
by Mr. Blades, the Caxtonist, to keep alive 
one fat little fellow whom he self-sacrific- 
ingly fed with fragments of choice seven- 
teenth-century literature, but after three 
weeks of this diet the worm expired. A post- 
mortem was held, and as a result the poor 
thing was pronounced to be Aecophera 
pseudopretella—if death had not already 
taken place, one feels that this would have 
been a finishing stroke. The shocking way 
in which fine old cathedral libraries have 
been allowed to become water-soaked 
through the evil agency of stout ivy creepers 
pushing in through neglected windows fills 
Mr. Birrell and his brother collectors with 
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very natural horror, and the Reformation, 
with its bungling destruction of irreplac- 
able treasures, comes in for a deserved share 
of censure. “Miss Hannah More Once 
More” is an engagingly frank confession of 
an unrepented literary rudeness, which ten 
years ago consigned the collected works, in 
nineteen volumes, of worthy Miss More to 
an obscure bed in the writer’s garden, where 
they repose to this day. The Johnson and 
Boswell essays are very sane and sound, and 
racy, too. A harsh note in this otherwise 
genial volume cavils at Matthew Arnold, 
who, in the author’s eyes, found his only 
public in that class that he persistently 
abused—the great middle class. These es- 
says, aside from the Arnold fling, are charm- 
ing in tone and in their literary quality, 
which ranges from Baconian formality to a 
very effective use of modern slang. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
Price $1.00, net 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN- 
DREW D. WHITE 


» spite of what dwellers in an older land 
are fond of calling our national inexperi- 
ence, we Americans are peculiarly fortunate 
in the successive possession of men whose 
personal records are memorable. And it is 
not too much to say that it is this very na- 
tional inexperience of ours that makes such 
records not only memorable but also in- 
tensely interesting. To lead an interest- 
ing life is in any country desirable. In 
America a man’s life can not be interesting 
without having profoundly the qualities of 
public spirit, devotion to the country’s best 
ideals, active participation in some phase of 
the working out of the country’s destiny, 
whether in large or small measure, whether 
in business, letters, art, religion, or politics. 
When a man’s life displays remarkable ef- 
fectiveness in every one of these activities, 
as does that of Andrew D. White, it is indeed 
memorable and the man’s expression of it 
is a document of lasting value. Mr. White’s 
autobiography is a masterpiece. With a 
point of view necessarily personal, the au- 
thor has escaped completely the danger 
of overwhelming with his own impression 
interest in the events he describes. He was 


at once a participant and an observer in 
most cases, yet he succeeds with a skill 
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worth emulation in making the reader feel 
that no other point of view was natural or 
possible. His life was as varied as the most 
strenuous American could desire. From 
1865 to 1885, the twenty vital years in the 
development of Cornell University which he 
had fostered, he was its president, spending 
occasional periods in the diplomatic service, 
the most important phase of which was his 
residence in Berlin (1879-81) as our Minis- 
ter to Germany. His recollections of Bis- 
marck and the beginning of his acquaintance 
with William II are important contributions 
of this period. The years 1892-94 Mr. 
White spent in St. Petersburg as Minister 
to Russia, where he had exceptional oppor- 
tunities to study Russian life and to enjoy 
the friendship of Tolstoi. From 1897 to 1903 
he was again in Berlin, this time as Ambas- 
sador, and during the Spanish War, and 
again during the war of the Allied Powers in 
China, was enabled to study at close range 
the German attitude. During all these stir- 
ring years—and he was active in some form 
of public life almost from boyhood—he had 
time to write many essays, pamphlets, books, 
chief of which in significance is his masterly 
“History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology.” To quote his own words: “I 
have sought to fight the good fight; I have 
sought to keep the faith,—faith in a Power 
in the universe, good enough to make truth- 
seeking wise, and strong enough to make 
truth-telling effective,—faith in the rise of 
man rather than in the fall of man,—faith 
in the gradual evolution and ultimate prev- 
alence of right reason among men.” 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $7.50, net 


THE WOOD FIRE IN NUMBER THREE 
BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


HERE were very nearly a dozen of 

them,—painters, sculptors, journalists, 
architects, good fellows all, gathered from 
time to time within the glowing circle of 
Sandy MacWhirter’s wood fire in Number 
Three, but the wood fire was the best com- 
rade of them all. “Take a seat,” it would 
crackle, “right in front, where I can warm 
you. Sit, too, where you can look into my 
face and see how ruddy and joyous it is. I'll 
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not bore you. I am an endless series of sur- 
prises. I can sparkle with merriment or 
glow with humor, or roar with laughter. 
Or I can smolder away all by myself, croon- 
ing a low song of the woods—-so full of 
content that it will soothe you into forgetful- 
ness. * When at last I creep under my gray 
blanket of ashes and shut my eyes you, too, 
will want to sleep,—you and I, old friends 
now, with our thousand memories.” The 
stories told by these same good fellows about 
the wood fire have been made into a vol- 
ume by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith and most 
appropriately named for the fire. Not all 
of them knew how to treat the fire, much as 
they enjoyed it. Boggs, the animal painter, 
liked to punch it black in the face, and Pit- 
kin, the sculptor, habitually jammed the 
back log tight against the smoking chimney, 
liberties that the fire resented by sputtering 
and hissing. Only Mac understood that a 
fire is to be coddled, coaxed even, like a 
woman, whose bright smiles are to be won, 
not demanded. Second only to the good 
comradeship of the open fire is that of my 
lady Nicotine, for—‘‘The tobacco is in the 
yellow jar’—was a never-forgotten factor 
in Mac’s word of welcome to his guests. 
And so each man settled in his own easy 
chair, lugged thither from his studio; his 
brimming stein at hand, his shins toasting 
before the blaze, the spirit of choice fellow- 
ship stirs abroad, and experiences flow, 
wreathed in wavy clouds of dark blue 
smoke. When Mac tells his story, his 
Scotch accent broadens pleasantly, and when 
Lonnegan has the floor, the story is marked 
by a rich Irish twirl. Murphy’s account of 
the banquet to Lord Ponsonby and the tilt 
between my lord and little MacDuff is the 
liveliest of the budget, while Jack’s pastel of 
the dinner for two at St. Cloud,—“‘all Paris 
swimming in a golden haze, violets, a pair 
of long gray gloves on the white cloth, and 
a wide-brimmed hat crowned with roses, 
shading a pair of brown eyes,”’—is the most 
delicately toned. These winter’s tales, with 
pictures of unusual distinction by Alonzo 
Kimball, make a very comfortable sort of 
book for a meditative hour. 
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_ SCOTTY 


ISH I could do like Scotty can; 
*Cause he can smoke an’ chew 
Tobacco all he wants to, an’ 
Go fishin’ Sunday, too. 
An’ once in their ole stable lot, 
Where their ole hoss wuz lame, 
His Pa was there an’ Scotty got 
A chew o’ him, the same 
As if they both wuz men, an’ said, 
“Pap, that ain’t no bad ‘Star.’ ’’ 
An’ his Pa ’low an’ nod his head, 
“It’s bout the best they are.’’ 
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CROCHETING 
From a painting in oil by Otto Stark 
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NATIONAL INTEGRITY 


WHAT IS A NATION PROFITED, IF IT SHALL GAIN THE WHOLE WORLD 
AND LOSE ITS OWN SOUL? 


By Albert J. Beveridge 
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fh) the soul of a nation. It is 
the combined spirit, moral- 
ity and intelligence of the 
8} individuals who make up 
FA that nation. A man comes 
to be known to his fellows not so much by 
his individual acts as by the large general 
purpose of his life. Some of his acts may 
be unwise; some may even be wrong. But 
if his tendency is upward he is an enno- 
bling force in his community. And if a 
nation is devoted to righteous ideals it 
may have its days of error, but ultimately 
it rights itself and works out increasing 
blessings, not for itself alone, but for the 
whole world. 

Just as an individual worse than wastes 
his strength if he works for and thinks of 
himself alone; just as an individual makes 
his years fruitful only by doing things 
for other people, so a nation owes a duty 
to the other peoples of the earth. We 
can not live to ourselves alone. Our rela- 
tions with other nations are becoming each 
year more intimate. Steam, electricity and 
the inventive genius of man draw people 
ever nearer together. 





MAN AND THE WORLD,” ETC. 


To-day, as throughout history, there 
have been administering nations—peoples 
who, in their period, nad the gift of 
administering government and _ thereby 
spreading civilization. And wherever the 
betterment of those to whom these strong- 
er nations lent their help has been their 
real and highest purpose, the stronger 
who helps has received benefits in moral 
and spiritual tone equal and even superior 
to the weaker who is helped. But wher- 
ever mere sordidness inspired any ruling 
power, every benefit it got merely weak- 
ened and corrupted its soul. 

Let us paraphrase the great question of 
the whole Christian era, “What is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” and say, What is 
a nation profited, if it shall gain the whole 
world and lose its own soul? This is the 
question Fate puts to the American people 
—the question that each one of us ought 
daily to put to ourselves. It is a eommon- 
place now, that we have become a world 
power. By the wisdom of destiny, new 
lands, strange and weaker people have 
come under our control. And in their 
management we, as administrators of civ- 
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ilization in these regions, must be inspired 
by the purpose of bettering these peoples 
rather than enriching ourselves. 

I do not ask that we should not take 
into consideration the material benefits 
also. Trade and commerce should be de- 
veloped; the more the better. For, after 
all, trade is one method of righteousness. 
Every ship that sails the sea is a courier 
of civilization. Every highway that is 
built, every market that is established, all 
wares that are exchanged—all those agen- 
cies which bring men into communication 
with each other are processes of righteous- 
ness. Let the trade of our new posses- 
sions be developed. Let their resources be 
exploited systematically, vigorously, and 
for all there is in it. But let not this be 
the purpose. That reason, which in itself 
is excellent, must never be one of our 
ideals. Pride of it must never be our 
gospel. 

England has wrought mightily for the 
civilization of the Orient. Law and jus- 
tice, order and peace in India, where petty 
princes warred with all the ferocity of 
their tigers’ blood; Singapore, standing 
where Malay pirates hid their prows in 
the tall grass hardly two generations ago ; 
Hong Kong, rising like a city of dreams, 
and affording to the millions in China a 
market for their products and a wage for 
their labor, and so a better living than 
they had ever known—all these are items 
of the vast work of this people. Germany 
is entering the same field with even greater 
vigor. 

We, also, not by the plans of any 
statesman, but by the great common 
thought of eighty millions of Americans, 
have taken up the work which Circum- 
stance has placed in our hands. We are 
new to it. We have been at it only six 
years ; and six years is as a day as history 
runs. No one can change institutions in a 
period so brief, or modify the character 
of a people. And yet in that short time 
what we have done in Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, Hawaii, reads more like a 
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miracle than the dry record of facts estab- 
lished. And what we have done proves to 
the world that, while we are a nation of 
workers and traders, we are also a nation 
of teachers and helpers. What we have 
done thus far in material upbuilding and 
the improvement of the lives of the mil- 
lions confided to our care has not been 
equaled by any similar work of any other 
nation in a similar period of time. 

But vast as our material achievements 
have been, our work for the moral, spirit- 
ual and mental improvement of our wards 
is infinitely greater. And it proves that 
the great question is ever before us, and 
that in answering it we have chosen and 
will choose the better part. For these 
words, “What is a man (or a nation) 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” is the great ques- 
tion of every human being and of every 
nation beneath the stars. 

During the Philippine insurrection I 
saw much of the American soldier in the 
field. One day I rode to San Fernando, 
which had just been occupied by General 
MacArthur. Ten thousand Filipino troops 
under Luna, well armed and well disci- 
plined, practically surrounded the town. 
The whole mass of the population of the 
adjacent country, numbering perhaps one 
hundred and fifty thousand souls, had re- 
tired in terror of imaginary injury from 
the American troops. MacArthur’s force 
was only a handful of men—not eighteen 
hundred soldiers, all told. 

The scene had all the picturesqueness 
of war. The Filipinos had set fire to the 
magnificent Catholic church, and _ its 
mighty walls stood out against the night 
illumined by the embers of its woodwork 
which still glowed within. The stacked 
guns of our soldiers stood about the plaza. 
Our men themselves looked like powerful, 
irresistible men of battle—and so they 
were. But they were more than men of 
battle—they were typical Americans, in- 
spired by the American spirit, exalted by 
the nation’s purpose. 
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Two months later I chanced upon a vil- 
lage not many miles from this scene. The 
people had already returned to their homes 
and occupations—so quickly had the 
American conduct toward them re-estab- 
lished their confidence and modified their 
fears. Not a dozen soldiers were to be 
seen. I asked an officer for a man I had 
known—a private. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, “he is down here 
teaching school.” 

“Teaching school?” said I. 
school ?” 

And then it developed that no sooner 
had we taken possession than we estab- 
lished orderly government, and that the 
very first act after establishing orderly 
government was to organize a school to 
teach Filipino children the English lan- 
guage and the same fundamental things 
that American children are taught. I vis- 
ited this school. It was in two rooms on 
the second story of the largest building 
in the town. The faces of the children re- 
sponded with looks of affection every time 
the teacher spoke to them. And the 
teacher! There he stood in his khaki uni- 
form, tall and ungainly and rough, but 
glorious with a faith and devotion shining 
from every feature that might have light- 
ed the faces of the early missionaries. 

He was only an American private— 
just the common product of America’s 
common schools, just a representative of 
those ideals so fervently cherished by the 
great masses of our people. A week be- 
fore he had been fighting in the ranks ; to- 
day he was teaching the children of the 
people who, under misguided leaders, had 
resisted the American administration and 
attacked the flag. But this American boy 
from Kansas was not fighting against 
that people as fights the invader. He was 
fighting for that people as fights the bene- 
factor. 

Two years later in Manila I visited a 
meeting of nearly one thousand selected 
young men and women, sent to these 
islands by the American government to 
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begin and prosecute the work of system- 
atic education of the Filipino people. No 
one could look in those faces, noble with 
intelligence and glorious with courage and 
an almost religious devotion, and mistake 
the spirit, feeling and purpose of the 
American people in the Philippine Islands. _ 
For these teachers, selected from every 
State in the Union, were perfect represen- 
tatives of the ideals which the American 
millions hold with reference to those 
islands. 

They were the highest types of man- 
hood and womanhood in our country. 
They had gone to this Pacific archipelago 
to give the best years of their lives, at sal- 
aries so low that no money could be saved, 
and they had gone there under these dis- 
couraging conditions to consecrate their 
efforts and their years to the upliftment 
of an alien people, for whose care we have 
under God become responsible. It was the 
American answer to the great question, 
What is a nation profited, if it shall gain 
the whole world and lose its own soul? 

We have sent nine hundred and twenty- 
eight teachers to the Philippines. These, 
in turn, have instructed three thousand 
one hundred and thirty-four native Fili- 
pino teachers. Three hundred thousand 
children attend Filipino schools. “In ten 
years,” predicts the Superintendent of 
Education in the Philippines, “there will 
be no illiterate youth among the Filipino 
people, and the coming generation will be 
able to speak, read and write the English 
language with a fair degree of accuracy 
and fluency.” When the islands came to 
us they had no common schools, as Ameri- 
cans understand that term. To-day their 
system of schools, well organized, is work- 
ing ceaselessly for the betterment of this 
far Eastern people. 

And these teachers are instructing the 
children not merely in book learning, but 
in morals, in conduct, in character. The 
whole purpose of American administra- 
tion in these islands is gradually and sure- 
ly to create character. Steady occupation 
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is the first thing necessary for this. Hab- 
its of industry, prosperous and continuous 
labor ; next to these, instruction in knowl- 
edge and in morals. When the history of 
what Americans have done in the islands 
that came to us as the result of war shall 
be written, it will be a page in the chroni- 
cles of the world more brilliant than that 
which tells of the work of any other na- 
tion in history for the aid and improve- 
ment of such a people. 

We have even a better record in Porto 
Rico. Who does not remember the aston- 
ishing spectacle some four years ago of 
the excursion to America of the educa- 
tional force we had organized in Porto 
Rico? They visited our universities ; they 
carefully observed at first hand the meth- 
ods of our most practically conducted 
schools. In short, they caught the Ameri- 
can idea—absorbed the American spirit. 

Spanish military barracks converted 
into school houses; night schools estab- 
lished ; the beginning of a system of high 
schools in the large cities; twenty-three 
thousand Porto Rican children attending 
school in 1901, and forty-five thousand at- 
tending school to-day; seven hundred 
school houses four year ago, more than 
eleven hundred to-day—these are among 
the things accomplished. 

But we have not only helped the Porto 
Rican mentally and spiritually; we have 
helped him materially, also. We have 
given him a market. At first it was pro- 
posed to build a tariff wall between our- 
selves and our wards dying with poverty 
in the midst of the Southern seas. Selfish 
interests, with tremendous resources be- 
hind them, declared that our American in- 
dustries would be in danger from this 
puny weakling, for whose destiny hence- 
forth we are responsible. 

A bill was introduced to prevent the 
people of Porto Rico from shipping any- 
thing into the United States unless it paid 
a tariff duty. That proposed law was as 
unwise as it was ungenerous. There was 
no doubt that we had the power under the 
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constitution to make the Porto Ricans pay 
such a tariff, notwithstanding the fact 
that they were under our flag. But it took 
away from them the only market for their 
produce, and left them worse off than they 
were when Spain had them, because when 
Spain had them their goods were admitted 
into that country free of duty. But when 
we took them, of course the Spanish mar- 
ket was closed against them. 

It was one of the first acts of my public 
life to fight that bill, and it was one of the 
acts of which I am proudest. The result 
of that fight was that the duty was cut 
down to almost nothing and that in two 
years Porto Rican products were admit- 
ted to American markets. 

Mark the result. Instead of American 
industry suffering we thrived more than 
ever before. Instead of our trade with 
Porto Rico diminishing it increased over 
one thousand per cent. And of all the hu- 
man beings who live anywhere in the An- 
tilles the inhabitants of Porto Rico are 
freest, happiest, most prosperous. 

Space forbids treatment of the Ameri- 
can administration of Cuba and its culmi- 
nation in the immortal Platt Amendment, 
which is the most important document ever 
perfected by American statesmanship, ex- 
cepting only the constitution itself. All 
the blessings that ever came to Cuba came 
to her during American control. All the 
evils that have been kept from her since 
she raised her own flag have been kept 
from her by the great protecting fact of 
American suzerainty established by the 
Platt Amendment. The flag of Cuba is se- 
cure, because it floats in the shadow of the 
Stars and Stripes. 

During the six years of world work, in 
which we were untaught and unpractised, 
we have administered civilization to the 
wards which came to us as the result of a 
war for civilization, always with the great 
question in our minds, What is a nation 
profited, if it shall gain the whole world 
and lose its own soul? 

Always we have thought of helping 
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these helpless ones, rather than of filling 
our own pockets, already heavy with the 
golden weight of prosperity. In a word, 
we have lived up to our best ideals. 

Always we have remembered that ours 
is a nation whose God is the Lord, and we 
have wrought always as He would have us 
work—for the upbuilding of the charac- 
ter and the upliftment of the soul of these 
dependent people. 

When a man or nation thus labors it 
does not half so much improve those for 
whom it works as it uplifts and glorifies 
its own soul. 

In this spirit the American Republic 
will continue its great work wherever des- 
tiny shall set its feet. For no man who 
reads our history can deny that an intelli- 
gent Providence is directing the American 


people. 
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We are not dwelling in this matchless 
land and fattening on its golden ‘richness 
merely to grow rank with our own pros- 
perity, and spiritually, mentally and in 
character finally degenerate and die. 
These blessed institutions of liberty are 
not to be enjoyed by this matchless peo- 
ple as some giant enjoys intoxicating © 
draughts. No! our strength and power, 
our education and ability are to be used to 
help others. 

A man is a poor thing and his life a 
tragedy unless he does something for 
somebody else. This is even truer of a na- 
tion. And it is the recognition of this fact 
that has developed our marvelous work 
across the waters in the past six years and 
promises to fill our future with a glory 
steadier and more enduring than that of 
triumphant arms. 


MUSA MERETRIX 
By William Vaughn Moody 


TURN the last leaf down, and lay 
The flaunting rubbish in the grass; 
With folded arms across my face 


I shut the summer light away. 





On him, too, the old trick to play! 


Too dull, too base! 


I see again his dream-worn hand 

Shaken by our poor praise, his brow 
Flushed by the words we scarce knew how 
To speak at all, so shadowy grand 

He stood there in the Muse’s land, 


Under the vow. 


So rare a spirit! 


And if frail— 


Curse thee, what should his spirit be 
Who ate not, drank not save for thee? 
Flat brothel jestress, thing of sale! 
On his head, too, to pour the stale 


Indignity ! 











cept when she smiled; that made 

the brush-heap bloom. In spite of 
the fact that Smithkinstown had been 
named for her great-grandmother her lit- 
tle face was mongrel. Ever since any 
one could remember the village teacher 
had boarded with the Smithkinses, and, 
next to Snuggles, her white cat, Pruella 
loved her teachers. Snuggles put up with 
the teachers for that best of reasons— 
she had to. There was something of the 
bull-pup about Pruella, and a cat knows a 
bull-pup when she sees one. There was 
no little of the mule about Mrs. Smith- 
kins, and a bull-pup, whose art is stub- 


Per rie was not one bit pretty ex- 
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bornness, has a born respect for the sister- 
art of slumbering force. The good wom- 
an, if mulish, was mild, and possessed of 
a slow-to-boil but perfectly certain sense 
of humor. As for Captain Joe Smith- 
kins, his art lay in not noticing. So did 
might hold over right in the family 
Smithkins. 

Miss Janet Cleary, a new teacher, ar- 
rived the last Sunday of the Christmas 
vacation at the insipid hour of eleven. 
Smithkinsites disapproved of traveling on 
Sunday, but hoped it had been unavoid- 
able. Mrs. Smithkins, with Pruella and 
Snuggles at her heels, showed her up to 
her room. “I always has the teachers to 
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board, havin’ the only spare room in the 
village,” panted Mrs. Smithkins, pride be- 
fore breath. She shook down the fire to 
cover the moment of entrance. “Now, 
you P. S., you jest bring your cat and 
come right down and get scrubbed and 
combed for dinner. Miss Cleary, *tain’t 
none of my business how you spend your 
time, but you jest let me give you a piece 
of advice. Don’t you be a-layin’ up 
trouble for yourself encouragin’ my little 
P. S. to hang around under your feet. 
It beats flies to sticky paper the way that 
child worships her teachers. If she had 
any gumption to speak of I’d ’bout think 
she was a-growin’ up to be a teacher her- 
self, but that’d be a-lookin’ pretty high 
for a youngster of Joe Smithkins’s, to 
say nothin’ of the blight of havin’ me for 
a mother. Joe’s a God-fearin’ Methodist, 
if ever I see one, but he ain’t much hand 
for figurin’.” She pulled Pruella’s hair- 
ribbons straight, then bustled out of the 
room and down the rickety stairs. “Come, 
P. S.!” rose the mother-voice from the 
hall below. 

“Yes, Ma,” Pruella responded evenly, 
and taking Snuggles in her arms she sat 
down on the coal-bucket with a serenity 
that is born of true intimacy. Miss 
Cleary had failed to offer her a chair, but 
she knew that no one except one’s mother 
could deny her a coal-bucket. Minutely 
she took Miss Cleary in with a wise-baby 
smile, then slowly the small face sobered 
and the narrow little shoulders heaved a 
great sigh. “Now, I s’pose Ma’s bound 
to go to hell for a-boastin’ *bout her spare 
room. She does it to every new teacher !” 

“But, Dearie,” gasped Miss Cleary, 
whose knowledge of Long Island native 
life was all before her, “people don’t go 
to hell any more!” 

Incredulity wrinkled the babyish face. 
“But they do in Smithkinstown,” she in- 
sisted. “I guess,” and she giggled ex- 
plosively, “that you ain’t in very ‘good 
standin’? ” 

“T am not a Methodist,” admitted Miss 
Cleary cautiously. 
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“Ma had to stay home from meetin’ 
this mornin’ because you was comin’, but 
she made Pa go. ”Tain’t no laughin’ mat- 
ter "bout Ma. I’d speak to her *bout her 
boastin’, ’cept I—daresn’t! Now, she’s 
a Methodis’, an’ in awful good standin’, 
an’ she sings at funerals an’ bakes cakes 
for the sociables, an’ everybody says the 
meetin’-house wouldn’t stand ’thout her, 
an’ she knows better’n to boast. She 
teaches my Sunday-school class, and only 
last Sunday the golden text was,”—she 
paused and solemnly raised a grimy fin- 
ger,— ‘Even as the tongue is a little 
member, and boasteth great things, behold 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth.’ 
James third an’ fifth, an’ you jest ought 
to have heard Ma a-talkin’ to us girls 
*bout the sin of boastin’. Whew! An’ 
then the minister he said that boastin’ was 
a black sin, an’ that you’d roast in hell- 
fire forever for black sins, an’ if he don’t 
know then why’s he a minister?” Sud- 
denly the cat thrust her nose into Pruella’s 
arm-pit and the tickling made her giggle 
again. “We’re goin’ to have a chicken 
for dinner,” she confided intimately. 

“Are we?” Miss Cleary smiled as she 
arranged her hair at the mirror. “I never 
eat chicken,” she added absently. 

“You what?” and Pruella gazed at the 
face in the mirror, then the round eyes 
fixed on the reflected mouth and pity 
flushed the small face. “But can’t you?” 
she asked gently. 

Miss Cleary’s flush crimsoned the wavy 
mirror. “I can,” she said crisply, “but I 
do not choose to. I am a vegetarian.” 

“What’s that?” and Pruella’s hands 
wadded tightly in her gingham apron. 

Miss Cleary sighed. “A vegetarian,” 
she said carefully, “is one who does not 
believe in taking life to gain food. Do 
you understand?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” responded Pruella wide- 
ly. “Don’t you never eat gravy, nor 
nothin’ ?” 

Her own mouth was watering criminal- 
ly at the mere thought of these things. 

“No, never,” Miss Cleary smiled. 


’ 
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“Now, I always run off when Ma’s 
a-choppin’ off their heads, they holler so, 
but once they’s off seems as if you might 
as well eat ’em.” 

“Pruella!” the mother-voice rose again 
from the hall below. 

“Yes, Ma,” she answered. “I'll just 
haf to go, Miss Cleary, or ma’ll be a-ty- 
in? my Sunday-school hair-ribbons too 
tight, to punish me.” Carefully she put 
Snuggles on her four feet, and with an 
adorable smile she left the room and they 
pattered down stairs. 


Six of Smithkinstown’s possible presi- 
dents had a club house in the seclusion of 


a clump of pines on the shore of the Great - 


South Bay, the like of which was not to 
be found from Babylon to Belleport. It 
was no more, though rather less, than the 
cabin of some old oyster-boat furnished 
by looting mothers’ attics. Chronic hun- 
ger and perpetual motion had been hatch- 
ing an idea in the old shell, and midnight 
was. the chosen hour. A chicken was to 
be “obtained” and a feast to be held, and 
each move from the moment of conception 
to the disappearance of the last scrap of 
the fowl was to be rendered profound by 
oaths of secrecy. As the near-by village 
clock struck twelve they filed forth, collars 
pulled up and caps pulled down, shoulders 
hunched menacingly, eyes peering here 
end there in quest of yellow-backed cir- 
cumstances, while the sympathetic moon 
did her best to blur rosy health to the 
texture of ghouls. In silence they drew 
up behind the board fence that skirted the 
Smithkins’ chicken-yard, and the gory in- 
tention began its unfolding. One pocket 
gave up a fish-line, another a hook, an- 
other a grain of corn, the fourth tied on 
the hook, the fifth did the baiting and the 
chosen sixth mounted the group of bent 
backs. 

Captain Joe’s pet rooster was slumber- 
ing in one-legged poise on a pole just be- 
low, his white coat marking his martyr- 
dom. The dangling grain tickled his 
comb and perfumed the air. He dreamed 
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of frail juicy stems that shoot in rich, 
wet earth, things a chicken can see a-com- 
ing. Bewildered he opened his round eyes 
and blinked about. ‘The dream-stem had 
shot to a ripe, nay, a dried grain of corn, 
and he gulped the bait. Chaos occurred 
and he was swung into mid-moonlight, 
while his distracted wives fell back in a 
dizzy perspective. A boy grabbed him 
violently and jumped with him to the 
ground. They were surrounded by a 
guard of conspirators, and he was 
marched off to his doom. They left him 
plucked and arranged for cooking as they 
had seen their mothers leave chickens for 
Sunday dinners, then, sleepy and chilled 
by the cool night air, they scurried away, 
up posts and over roofs, into their six 
beds, and slept as only boys with the cov- 
ers over their consciences dare to sleep. 
Now Pruella Smithkins had a boy-like 
and reprehensible habit of prowling along 
shore for spoils and information, and one 
day she had come upon the club house in 
a savory state of feasting off stolen 
peaches, cigarettes and coffee. She was 
captured and put on trial. Johnny East- 
man was boastfully in love with Pruella 
and, firm if blushing, he challenged any 
fellow who dared suggest that she would 
tell, even following up his assertion with 
a bet of his knife and his cuff-buttons. 
She was released on parole. She went 
with curdling blood, but a very adoration 
for man and his dominance swelling her 
young heart. And she did not tell. The 
possible presidents watched and wondered, 
and decided to invite her to the feast as 
reward. But she was not to be invited till 
the last minute, “Because,” said Billy 
Hawkins, who was lame and sickly and 
very shrewd, “if she don’t know nothin’ 
she can’t tell nothin’.” Even Johnny 
Eastman bowed to Billy’s wisdom. The 
next afternoon at school the following 
notes were exchanged between Pruella and 


Johnny: 


“Darune P. §.—The fellers is havin 
a spred after schul at the Klub Hous. 
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You can come for not tellin. Be promp “You can’t stay if you talk,” was Pru- 
or ther wont be none left. ella’s greeting at the club. Pruella tossed 


CHICKEN! ! ! Luvingly J. E.” her head and giggled. 

























“Dear Joun—Teacher says killin 
chickens to eet em is murder. I think it 
was just luvly of you to ask me an IL 
com if I can. Klub is spelt with a C. 

“Cincerly 
“PRUELLA SMITHKINSON.” 


“Rats! I bet you eet all you kan get. 
You aint my spellin teacher. 
“Joun Eastman.” 


In spite of Johnny Eastman’s last in- 
sulting note Pruella intended going to the 
feast. To be the only girl invited to any- 
thing appealed to her rural, little heart, 
besides the young Methodist had suddenly 
seen her duty, and she intended doing it 
with all her inherited and original insist- 


ence. And go she did. 


An’ after this you ain’t to prowl 
’round here or I don’t know what’! 
( =) happen to you.” 
Y “Thought there wasn’t to be no 
talkin’,” she responded smartly. 
Billy Hawkins raised his big eyes with 
a look of appreciation. “You'll haf to eat 
PRUELLA SAT DOWN ON THE CoAL-BucKeT with a With your fingers, P.S. We ain’t bought 
SERENITY BORN OF TRUE INTIMACY our silver plate yet.” 
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The smell of the frying chicken mixed 
intoxicatingly with the odorous pine, but 
Pruella set her chin. “I never eat chicken, 
thank you,” she said patiently. 

“You what!” gasped every boy except 
Johnny, who hung his head in shame for 
the girl of his choice, and vowed to him- 
self that if this absurdity proved true he’d 
have to jilt her for the vindication of 
common sense. 

“Tt’s murder, killin’ for eatin’ an’ hat- 
trimmin’s,” she insisted. ‘Teacher says 
so, an’ I believe she’s right. I am just as 
much obliged. I can’t stay long, for Ma 
might be missin’ me an’ askin’ questions, 
an’ I wouldn’t tell for anything.” The 
coal of fire failed to rest on a single bar- 
. baric head. 

“Don’t your dear teacher eat chicken 
when she can get it?” asked Billy with 
his eyes on the simmering pan. 

“No, nor no other meat neither,” re- 
torted Pruella. “She just eats vegeta- 
bles.” 

Billy’s eyes flashed with drollery. 
“Don’t she eat eggs?” 

“Umm,” admitted Pruella vaguely 
startled. 

“T’ve spent most of my time helpin’ 
vegetables to grow, an’ I never knew eggs 
was of the same family.” 

“An’,” blurted out Johnny Eastman, 
“sometimes they’s chickens in ’em!”’ 

Pruella blushed furiously. “Miss 
Cleary says that eatin’? meat makes folks 
bloodthirsty. Besides, the Bible says—” 

“Now, see here, Pruella Smithkins,” and 
Billy turned upon her while the others 
contemptuously stuck out their lower lips, 
“only two Sundays ago the golden text 
was, ‘Let not him that eateth despise him 
that eateth not, and let not him that eateth 
not despise him that eateth.? I own up 
that you beat any girl goin’ for holdin’ 
your tongue, but, by cricky, if you’re 
going to whine ’round here ’bout the sin 
of chicken-eatin’ I for one take back my 
invite. It’s done, fellers. Draw lots an’ 
pass her ’round!”’ 

Pruella saw red. She squared her little 
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shoulders and stood stiff. “Ye shall not 
eat any thing with the blood—” 

“Now chuck it! Don’t you know it 
when you’re beat? Draw a slip!” and 
Johnny thrust a handful of papers into 
her face. 

Pruella took her drum-stick in shocked 
humility. She found herself mastered by 
perverted creatures who liked her only 
when she sinned. Then and there she 
made up her mind never to marry, at least 
not Johnny Eastman, though he begged 
her on bended knee till they were both old 
and dead. She stole a glance at Billy 
Hawkins. He was sickly and lame, and 
stayed at home with his mother. Some 
day his mother must die and she hoped 
generously that some girl, happy because 
deceived, would marry Billy and take care 
of him. For her part she could never be 
deceived again to the longest day she 
lived. “I must be going now,” she said 
sadly, but nothing but a murderous 
munching responded. By the shore she 
paused and gazed long into the crimson 
and gold sunset. The wind whipped her 
cruelly and a big tear rolled down her 
nose. She let it roll! She trudged home 
over the empty darkening road and she 
felt as old as the world. On the square 
gate-post sat Snuggles, faithful and sin- 
less. She hugged the cat and gave her 
the sin-gotten drum-stick, then marched 
into the kitchen and, at the sink, she 
washed her hands of the whole affair. 


“*Bout time you was a-gettin’ home,” 
commented Mrs. Smithkins. “Your Pa’s 
been askin’ *bout you. I told him your 
teacher had been a-puttin’ so many new- 
fangled notions into your head that I 
s’posed you found us too old-fashioned to 
live with any longer.” 

Captain Joe sat in his rocker looking 
out the dining-room window upon the old 
cherry trees his father’s father had plant- 
ed. The chickens were pecking their sup- 
per out of the new grass among the fallen 
blossoms and making rich flecks of mov- 
ing color on the bright green. Of all 
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easy-going things he liked best his rocker 
and the long twilights. Pruella came in 
quietly and stood looking out the window 
by his side. 

““Where’s the big white rooster, Pa?” 
she inquired conversation- 
ally. 

“Wish’t I knew,” sighed 
Captain Joe. 

A sudden and_ horrid 
idea drowned Pruella’s vi- 
tals. “I can’t see him any- 
where, Pa,” she persisted. 

“More’n likely you 
can’t,” he agreed wistfully. 

“Pa, you ain’t gone an’ 
killed your pet?” she cried. 

“7 ain’t,” he answered 
ominously. “He’s been 
stole !” 

Pruella could say no 
more; horror paralyzed 
her. She was thankful 
when the dishes were done, 
when Miss Cleary had 
gone to her room, and her 
mother, taking the lamp 
from the shelf, said: “Come 
‘long, P. S. Bedtime.” 
While Mrs. Smithkins was 
tucking her in and Snug- 
gles was purring her good 
night into her ear Captain 
Joe burst into the room, 
some small object high in 
his hand and for once in 
his life given over to wrath. 
“Where’s that cat? 
She’s the thief! She’s 
been eatin’ my roost- 
er! See that bone? I { 
found it on the kitch- 
en stoop!” 

Frantically Pruella 


drew Snuggles under the 
covers and held her tight. 
“It wasn’t Snuggles, Pa; 


I know it wasn’t,” she 


begged. “SEE THAT BONE? I FOUND IT 






























spectacles down from the top of her head, 
and, bringing the lamp, peered at the bone 
in Captain Joe’s excited hand. Then 
slowly all her surfaces began moving with 
laughter. “Joe Smithkins,” she gasped, 
“you’re a born fool! That 
bone’s been cooked! Pretty 
smart cat, but I guess she 
don’t cook her own chick- 
ens. If it don’t beat all! 
I ain’t seen you ex- 
cited in ten years, so 
far’s I can remember, 
an’ it does seem a 
waste to have it hap- 
pen "bout a mistake!” 

“Now, I hope Snug- 
gles ain’t been a- 
stealin’ from the 
neighbors,” said Cap- 
tain Joe sheepishly, 
trying to turn the 
drift. 

“I gave Snuggles 
the bone,” said Pru- 
ella in a small voice. 
The bed felt like a 
trap. 

“Where on earth did 
you get a chicken-leg to 
give your cat?” asked Mrs. 
Smithkins curiously. 

*T can’t tell where, Ma, 
please,” said Pruella 
faintly. 

Mrs. Smithkins sobered 
alarmingly, and Captain 
Joe shot the culprit a look 
of humble apology and 
bolted. “Now, P. S., 
where’d you get that chick- 
en? I ain’t cooked any for 
an age, you an’ your teach- 
er bein’ too fine for chicken. 
Now don’t you tell me a 

story !” 

Pruella’s chin quiv- 
ered, but she met her 
mother’s eyes bravely. 


Mrs. Smithkins drew her ON THE KITCHEN STOOP!” Then, even as the white 
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rooster had been lifted to his doom, so was 
Pruella, as innocent as he, in her little 
white nightgown, lifted from her warm 
bed and spanked. She was put back, hurt 
and limp, and the covers tucked in so tight 
she couldn’t put her toes 
straight. 

Later Captain Joe sat 
looking into the depths of 
his boots. His wife was 
already in bed. “I forgot 
to lock the kitchen door,” 
he remarked and left the 
room. He shaded the lamp 
with his hand and tiptoed 
to Pruella’s bed. She was 
asleep, with her 
flushed face 
pressed close to 
Snuggles’ furry 
coat. “I like you 
for not a-tellin’, 
for not a-lettin’ 
her bully you,” he 
whispered, then 
back again. 

“Did you put the cat 
out, Joe?” 

“Yes,” he said, setting 
his weak chin and getting 
a new sense of self-illumi- 
nation out of the lie. 

“P. S. asleep?” 

“Don’t ask me,” he re- 
torted accusingly. 

Late the following Sat- 
urday afternoon there 
came a sharp tap on the 
kitchen door. “P. S.,” called Mrs. Smith- 
kins, “come and go to the door.” 

Pruella, with her inherited half-way- 
ness, opened the door just a crack, and 
there stood Billy Hawkins with a big cov- 
ered basket in his hand. “Come right in, 
Billy,” said Mrs. Smithkins, peering at 
the basket over Pruella’s shoulder. 

Billy limped in, put the basket on the 
floor, shook hands with Captain Joe, then 
took the chair Mrs. Smithkins had dusted 
for him. Curious sounds came from the 


tiptoed 



















BILLY HAWKINS WITH A BIG COV- 
ERED BASKET IN HIS HAND 
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basket, and Snuggles began a wary ex- 
cursion over its inches with her sensitive 
nose. “Captain Smithkins,” Billy began 
with a smile out of his big sickly eyes, “I 
b’lieve you lost a rooster lately?” 

“T don’t know, William, 
as lost is just the right 
word,” and Captain Joe 
laughed good-humoredly. 

“Well,” grinned Billy, 
swinging his sadly uneven 
legs and glancing quaintly 
into Mrs. Smithkins’ face, 
“to cut a long story short, 
us fellers found him. I 
guess there ain’t a feller 
livin’? who can honestly say 
he’s sorry for havin’ took 
in a piece or two of chick- 
en. But we heard in a 
round - about way 
that Pruella got 
licked for not tell- 
in’ on us when she 
knew all the time 


an’? owed us a 
grudge into the 
bargain. She’s a 
wonder, she _ is,” 


and Billy turned 
his eyes on Pruella, 
who was sitting far 
back on a chair, 
the edge of the 
wooden seat making the 
calves of her legs look ab- 
surdly broad. “We feel 
darned mean “bout it,” 
Billy continued, “‘an’ we decided to make 
her a present of a new rooster. We tried 
everywhere to find an all-white one, but 
we couldn’t without jindin’ him, and P. S. 
might be a-gettin’ misunderstood again 
on circumstantial evidence.” 

“T knew all the time she hadn’t noth- 
in’ to do with it,” said Captain Joe, care- 
fully avoiding his wife’s eye. “J didn’t 
lick her.” 

“T guess he thinks he has found a good 
home,” and Billy stooped to lift the lid. 
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“T hear that the Smithkinses don’t eat 
chicken nowadays.” 

“This town always is getting mighty 
upset *bout things that ain’t none of its 


business,”’ commented Mrs. Smithkins, 
stirring eggs for an omelet. 
“That’s "bout right,” smiled Billy 


while he displayed his rooster, white ex- 
cept for three black feathers in his tail. 

“Won’t you stay for supper, William 
asked Captain Joe. 

“No, thank you,” laughed Billy. “I 
am skeered of the teacher. She called on 
me the other day, an’ if she got another 
half-hour at me she’d be a-spoilin’ my ap- 
petite for chicken, too, an’ it’s precious to 
me as it is. No use a-tamperin’ with your 
tastes for luxuries, even if you ain’t ex- 
actly raised on ’em. By cricky, she’s a 
smart one.” 

Just then Miss Cleary came in. “Why, 
Billy, I am glad to see you,” she smiled, 
and he took her hand like an old friend. 
As Billy did not go to school the Smith- 
kinses stared, but Pruella knew who had 
been telling Billy. She had not cried her 
trouble out on Miss Cleary’s shoulder for 
nothing. 
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“Let’s turn the rooster loose,” said 
Billy, untying the string about his legs. 

They all looked on from the kitchen 
stoop, then with a nod for good night 
Billy limped away, pride in every line of 
his misshapen little body. Miss Cleary 
slipped her arm across Pruella’s shoulders. 

“When you are a grownup,” she smiled, 
“vou’ll learn, Pruella, that a big heart 
nearly always goes with a twisted body.” 

“T know it now!” sighed Pruella, star- 
ing at the new moon in the pale sky. Then 
she blushed furiously and slipped into the 
house to her father. 

She drew her little rocker up beside his 
and, hand in hand, in time and in tune, 
the puzzled old man and the perplexed 
little girl looked out of the window 
through the twilight. Snuggles purred 
in her lap and the white rooster with the 
three black feathers in his tail strutted 
about among the hens artfully indifferent 
as if he had known them all his life. In 
the kitchen Mrs. Smithkins was turning 
the omelet on the fire and one or two ideas 
on her mind. “Well,” she sighed to her- 


self, “P. S. is a-gettin’ *bout too big for 
spankin’s anyway.” 
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RABBIT 
By James Whitcomb Riley 


S’POSE it takes a feller ’at’s ben 
Raised in a country-town, like me, 

To ’preciate rabbits! . . . Eight er ten 
Bellerin’ boys and two er three 

Yelpin’ dawgs all on the trail 

O’ one little pop-eyed cottontail ! 


’Bout the first good fall 0’ snow— 

So’s you kin track ’em, don’t you know, 
Where they’ve run,—and one by one 
Hop ’em up and chase ’em down 

And prod ’em out of a old bresh-pile 
Er a holler log they’re a-hidin’ roun’, 
Er ’way en-nunder the ricked cord-wood 
Er crosstie-stack by the railroad track 
’Bout a mile 

Out o’ sight o’ the whole ding town! . . 
Well! them’s times ’at I call good! 








Rabbits !—w’y, as my thoughts goes back 

To them old boyhood days o’ mine, 

I kin sic him now and see “Old Jack” 

A-plowin’ snow in a rabbit-track 

And a-pitchin’ over him, head and heels, 

Like a blame hat-rack, 

As the rabbit turns fer the timber-line 

Down the County Ditch through the old cornfields! . . . 


Yes, and I’ll say right here to you, 

Rabbits that boys has earnt, like that— 

Skinned and hung fer a night er two 

On the old back-porch where the pump’s done froze— 
Then fried *bout right, where your brekfast’s at, 
With hot brown gravy and shortenin’ bread,— 
Rabbits, like them—er I ort to’a’ said, 

I s’pose, 

Rabbits like those 

Ain’t so p’ticalar pore, I guess, 

Fer eatin’ purposes! 
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A SENSITIVE SOUL SEEKS SALVE 


S Mr. Feuerstein left Hilda on the 
AN previo Sunday night he promised 
to meet her in Tompkins Square 
the next evening—at the band concert. 
She walked up and down with Sophie, her 
spirits gradually sinking after half-past 
eight and a feeling of impending misfor- 
tune settling in close. She was not con- 
scious of the music, though the second 
part of the programme contained the se- 
lections from Wagner which she loved 
best. She feverishly searched the crowd 
and the half-darkness beyond. She im- 
agined that every approaching tall man 
was her lover. With the frankness to 
which she had been bred she made no con- 
cealment of her heart-sick anxiety. 

“He may have to be at the theater,” 
said Sophie, herself extremely uneasy. 
Partly through shrewdness, partly 
through her natural suspicion of stran- 
gers, she felt that Mr. Feuerstein, upon 
whom she was building, was not a rock. 

“No,” replied Hilda. ‘He told me he 
wouldn’t be at the theater, but would sure- 
ly come here.” The fact that her lover 
had said so settled it to her mind. 

They did not leave the Square until ten 
o’clock, when it was almost déserted and 
most of its throngs of an hour before 
were in bed sleeping soundly in the con- 
tent that comes from a life of labor. And 
when she did get to bed she lay awake for 
nearly an hour, tired*though she was. 
Without doubt, some misfortune had be- 
fallen him—*He’s been hurt or is ill,”’ she 
decided. The next morring she stood in 


the door of the shop watching for the 
postman on his first round; as he turned 
the corner of Second Street, she could not 
restrain herself, but ran to meet him. 

“Any letter for me?” she inquired in a 
voice that compelled him to feel personal 
guilt in having to say “No.” 

It was a day of mistakes in weights 
and in making up packages, a day of vain 
searching for some comforting explana- 
tion of Mr. Feuerstein’s failure and si- 
lence. After supper Sophie came and they 
went to the Square, keeping to the center 
of it where the lights were brightest and 
the people fewest. 

“I’m sure something’s happened,” said 
Sophie. “Maybe Otto has told him a 
story—or has—” 

“No—not Otto.” Hilda dismissed the 
suggestion as impossiblee She had known 
Otto too long and too well to-entertain for 
an instant the idea that he could be un- 
derhanded. ‘“There’s only .one reason— 
he’s sick, very sick—too’ sick to send 
word.” 

“Let’s go and see,” said Sophie, as if 
she had not planned it hours before. 

Hilda hesitated. “It might look as if 
I—” She did not finish. 

“But you needn’t show yourself,” re- 
plied Sophie. “You can wait down the 
street and I’ll go up to the door and 
won’t give my name.” 

Hilda clasped her arm more tightly 
about Sophie’s waist and they set out. 
They walked more and more swiftly until 
toward the last they were almost running. 
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At the corner of Fifteenth Street and 
First Avenue Hilda stopped. “I'll go 
through to Stuyvesant Square,” she said, 
“and wait there on a bench near the Six- 
teenth Street entrance. You’ll be quick, 
won’t you?” 

Sophie went to Mr. Feuerstein’s num- 
ber and rang. After a long wait a slov- 
enly girl in a stained red wrapper, her 
hair in curl-papers and one stocking down 
about her high-heeled slipper, opened the 
door and said: “What do you want? I 
sent the maid for a pitcher of beer.” 

“T want to ask about Mr. Feuerstein,” 
replied Sophie. 

The girl’s pert, prematurely wrinkled 
face took on a quizzical smile. “Oh!” she 
said. “You can go up to his room. Third 
floor, back. Knock hard—he’s a heavy 
sleeper. 

Sophie climbed the stairs and knocked 
loudly. “Come!” was the answer in Ger- 
man, in Mr. Feuerstein’s deep stage- 
voice. 

She opened the door a few inches and 
said through the crack: “It’s me, Mr. 
Feuerstein—Sophie Lieber—from down 
in Avenue A—Hilda’s friend.” 

“Come in,” was Mr. Feuerstein’s reply, 
in a weary voice, after a pause. From 
Ganser’s he had come straight home and 
had been sitting there ever since, de- 
pressed, angry, perplexed. 

Sophie pushed the door wide and stood 
upon the threshold. “Hilda’s over in Stuy- 
vesant Square,” she said. “She thought 
you might be sick, so we came. But if you 
go to her, you must pretend you came by 
accident and didn’t see me.” 

Mr. Feuerstein reflected, but not so 
deeply that he neglected to pose before 
Sophie as a tragedy-king. And it called 
for little pretense, so desperate and for- 
lorn was he feeling. Should he go or 
should he send Sophie about her business? 
There was no hope that the rich brewer 
would take him in; there was every reason 
to suspect that Peter would arrange to 
have the marriage quietly annulled. At 
most he could get a few thousands, per- 
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haps only hundreds, by threatening to 
make a scandal. Yes, it would be wise, on 
the whole, to “keep little Hilda on the 
string.” 

“T am very ill,” he said gloomily, “but 
I will go.” 

Sophie felt hopeful and energetic 
again. “I won’t come up to her till you 
leave her.” 

“You are a good girl—a noble crea- 
ture.” Mr. Feuerstein took her hand and 
pretended to be profoundly moved by her 
friendship. 

Sophie gave him a look of simplicity 
and warm-heartedness. Her talent for 
acting had not been spoiled by a stage ex- 
perience. “Hilda’s my friend,” she said 
earnestly. “And I want to see her happy.” 

“Noble creature!’ exclaimed Mr. Feuer- 
stein. “May God reward you.” And he 
dashed his hand across his eyes. 

He went to the mirror on his bureau, 
carefully arranged the yellow aureole, 
carefully adjusted the soft light hat. 
Then, with feeble step he descended the 
stairs. As he moved down the street his 
face was mournful and his shoulders were 
drooped—a stage invalid. When Hilda 
saw him coming she started up and gave 
a little cry of delight; but, as she noted 
his woebegone appearance, a very real 
paleness came to her cheeks and very real 
tears to her great dark eyes. 

Mr. Feuerstein sank slowly into the 
seat beside her. “Soul’s wife,” he mur- 
mured. “Ah—but I have been near to 
death. The strain of the interview with 
your father—the anguish—the hope— 
oh, what a curse it is to have a sensitive 
soul! And my old trouble”—he laid his 
hand upon his heart and slowly shook his 
head—“returned. It will end me some 
day.” 

Hilda was trembling with sympathy. 
She put her hand upon his. “If you had 
only sent word, dear,” she said reproach- 
fully. “I would have come. Oh—lI do 
love you so, Carl. I could hardly eat or 
sleep—and-——” . 

“The truth would have been worse than 
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silence,” he said in a hollow voice. He did 
not intend the double meaning of his re- 
mark; the Gansers were for the moment 
out of his mind, which was absorbed in his 
acting. “But it is over for the present— 
yes, over, my priceless pearl. I can come 
to see you soon. If I am worse I shall 
send you word.” 

“But can’t I come to see you?” 

“No, bride of my dreams. It would not 
be—suitable. We must respect the little 
conventions. You must wait until I 
come.” 

His tone was decided. She felt that he 
knew best. In a few minutes he rose. “I 
must return to my room,” he said wearily. 
“Ah, heart’s delight, it is terrible for a 
strong man to find himself thus weak. 
Pity me. Pray for me.” 

He noted with satisfaction her look of 
love and anxiety. It was some slight salve 
to his savagely wounded vanity. He 
walked feebly away but it was pure act- 
ing, as he no longer felt so downcast. He 
had soon put Hilda into the background 
and was busy with his plans for revenge 
upon Ganser—“a vulgar animal who in- 
sulted me when I honored him by marry- 
ing his ugly gosling.” Before he fell 
asleep that night he had himself wrought 
up to a state of righteous indignation. 
Ganser had cheated, had outraged him— 
him, the great, the noble, the eminent. 


Early the next morning he went down 
to a dingy frame building that cowered 
meanly in the shadow of the Criminal 
Court House. He mounted a creaking 
flight of stairs and went in at a low door 
on which “Loeb, Lynn, Levy and Mc- 
Cafferty” was painted in black letters. In 
the narrow entrance he brushed against a 
man on the way out, a man with a hang- 
dog look and short bristling hair and the 
pastily pallid skin that comes from living 
long away from the sunlight. Feuerstein 
shivered slightly—was it at the touch of 
such a creature or at the suggestions his 
appearance started? In front of him was 
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a ground-glass partition with five doors 
in it. At a dirty, greasy pine table sat a 
boy—one of those child veterans the big 
city develops. He had a long and ex- 
tremely narrow head. His eyes were close 
together, sharp and shifty. His expres- 
sion was sophisticated and cynical. “Well, 
sir!” he said with curt impudence, giving 
Feuerstein a gimlet-glance. 

“T want to see Mr. Loeb.” Feuerstein 
produced a card—it was one of his last 
remaining half-dozen and was _pocket- 
worn. 

The office boy took it with unveiled sar- 
casm in his eyes and in the corners of his 
mouth. He disappeared through one of 
the five doors, almost immediately reap- 
peared at another, closed it mysteriously 
behind him and went to a third door. He 
threw it open and stood aside. “At the 
end of the hall,” he said. “The door with 
Mr. Loeb’s name on it. Knock and walk 
right in.” 

Feuerstein followed the directions and 
found himself in a dingy little room, smell- 
ing of mustiness and stale tobacco and 
lined with law books, almost all on crime 
and divorce. Loeb, Lynn, Levy and Mc- 
Cafferty were lawyers to the lower grades 
of the criminal and shady only. They de- 
fended thieves and murderers; they pros- 
ecuted or defended scandalous divorce 
cases; they packed juries and suborned 
perjury and tutored false witnesses in 
how to withstand cross-examination. In 
private life they were four home-loving, 
law-abiding citizens. 

Loeb looked up from his writing and 
said with contemptuous cordiality: “Oh 
—Mr. Feuerstein. Glad to see you— 
again. What’s the trouble—now?” 

At “again” and “now” Feuerstein 
winced slightly. He looked nervously at 
Loeb. 

“Tt’s been—let me see—at least seven 
years since I saw you,” continued Loeb, 
who was proud of his amazing memory. 
He was a squat, fat man, with a coarse 
brown skin and heavy features. He was 
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carefully groomed and villainously per- 
fumed, and his clothes were in the ex- 
treme of the loudest fashion. A diamond 
of great size was in his bright-blue scarf ; 
another, its match, loaded down his fat 
little finger. Both could be unscrewed and 
set in a hair ornament which his wife wore 
at first nights or when they dined in 
state at Delmonico’s. As he _ studied 
Feuerstein, his face had its famous smile, 
made by shutting his teeth together and 
drawing his puffy lips back tightly from 
them. 

“That is all past and gone,” said 
Feuerstein. “As a lad I was saved by you 
from the consequences of boyish folly. 
And now, a man grown, I come to you to 
enlist your aid in avenging an insult to 
my honor, an—” 

“Be as brief as possible,” cut in Loeb. 
“My time is much occupied. The bald 
facts, please—facts, and bald.” 

Feuerstein settled himself and prepared 
to relate his story as if he were on the 
stage, with the orchestra playing low 
and sweet. “I met a woman and loved 
her,” he began in a deep, intense voice 
with a passionate tremolo. 

“A bad start,” interrupted Loeb. “If 
you go on that way, we’ll never get any- 
where. You’re a frightful fakir and liar, 
Feuerstein. You were, seven years ago; 
of course, the habit’s grown on you. 
Speak out! What do you want? As your 
lawyer, I must know things exactly as 
they are.” 

“T ran away with a girl—the daughter 
of the brewer, Peter Ganser,” said Feuer- 
stein, sullen but terse. “And her father 
wouldn’t receive me—shut her up—put 
me out.” 

“And you want your wife?” 

“T want revenge.” 

“Of course—cash. Well, Ganser’s a 
rich man. I should say he’d give up a 
good deal to get rid of you.” Loeb gave 
that mirthless and mirth-strangling smile 
as he accented the “you.” 

“He’s got to give up!” said Feuerstein 
fiercely. 
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“Slowly! Slowly!” Loeb leaned for- 
ward and looked into Feuerstein’s face. 
“You mustn’t forget.” 

Feuerstein’s eyes shifted rapidly as he 
said in a false voice: “She got a divorce 
years ago.” 

**“M-m-m,” said Loeb. 

“Anyhow, she’s away off in Russia.” 

“T don’t want you to confess a crime 
you haven’t come to me about,” said Loeb, 
adding with peculiar emphasis: “Of 
course, if we knew you were still married 
to the Mrs. Feuerstein of seven years ago, 
we couldn’t take the present case. As it 
is—the best way is to bluff the old brewer. 
He doesn’t want publicity ; neither do you. 
But you know he doesn’t, and he doesn’t 
know that you—love quiet.” 

“Ganser treated me infamously. He 
must sweat for it. I’m nothing if not a 
good hater.” 

“No doubt,” said Loeb dryly. “And 
you have rights which the law safe- 
guards.” 

“What shall I do?” 

“Leave that to us. How much do you 
want—how much damages?” 

“He ought to pay at least twenty-five 
thousand.” 

Loeb shrugged his shoulders. “Ridic- 
ulous!” he said. “Possibly the five with- 
out the twenty. And how do you expect 
to pay us?” 

“I’m somewhat pressed just at the 
moment. But I thought—” Feuerstein 
halted. 

“That we'd take the case as a specula- 
tion? Well, to oblige an old client, we 
will. But you must agree to give us all 
we can get over and above five thousand— 
half what we get if it’s below that.” 

“Those are hard terms,” remonstrated 
Feuerstein. The more he had thought on 
his case, the larger his expectations had 
become. 

“Very generous terms,” replied Loeb, 
“in the circumstances. You can take it 
or leave it.” 

“T can’t do anything without you. I 
accept.” 
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“Very well.” Loeb took up his pen, as 
if he were done with Feuerstein, but went 
on: “And you’re sure that the—the for- 
mer Mrs. Feuerstein is divorced—and 
won’t turn up?” 

“Absolutely. She swore she’d never en- 
ter any country where I was.” 

“Has she any friends who are likely to 
hear of this?” 

“She knew no one here.” 

“All right. Go into the room to the 
left there. Mr. Travis or Mr. Gordon 
will take your statement of the facts— 
names, dates, all details. Good morning.” 

Feuerstein went to Travis, small and 
sleek, smooth and sly. When Travis had 
done with him, he showed him out. “Call 
day after to-morrow,” he said, “and when 
you come, ask for me. Mr. Loeb never 
bothers with these small cases.” 

Travis reported to Loeb half an hour 
later, when Feuerstein’s statement had 
been typewritten. Loeb read the state- 
ment through twice with great care. 
“Most complete, Mr. Travis,” was his 
comment. ‘“You’ve done a good piece of 
work.” He sat silent, drumming noise- 
lessly on the table with his stumpy, hairy, 
fat fingers. At last he began: “It ought 
to be worth at least twenty thousand. Do 
you know Ganser?” 

“Just a speaking acquaintance.” 

“Excellent. What kind of man is he?” 

“Stupid and ignorant, but not without 
a certain cunning. We can get at him 
all right, though. He’s deadly afraid of 
social scandal. Wants to get into the 
German Club and become a howling swell. 
But he don’t stand a chance, though he 
don’t know it.” 

“You’d better go to see him yourself,” 
said Loeb. 

“Tl be glad to do it, Mr. Loeb. Isn’t 
your man—this Feuerstein—a good bit to 
the queer?” 

“A dead-beat—one of the worst kind— 
the born gentleman. You’ve noticed, per- 
haps, that when a man or woman has been 
brought up to live without work, to live off 
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other people’s work, there’s nothing they 
wouldn’t stoop to, to keep on living that 
way. As for this chap—if he had got 
started right, he’d be operating up in the 
Fifth Avenue district. He used to have a 
wife. He says he’s divorced.” 

Loeb and Travis looked each at the 
other significantly. “I see,” said Travis. 
“Neither side wants scandal. Still, I 
think you’re right that Ganser’s good for 
twenty thousand.” 

“You can judge better after you’ve 
felt him,” replied Loeb. “You’d better 
go at once. Give him the tip that Feuer- 
stein’s about to force him to produce his 
daughter in court. But you understand. 
Try to induce him to go to Beck.” Travis 
grinned and Loeb’s eyes twinkled. “You 
might lay it on strong about Feuerstein’s 
actor-craze for getting into the papers.” 

“That’s a grand idea,” exclaimed 
Travis. “I don’t think I'll suggest any 
sum if he agrees to go to Beck. Beck can 
get at least five thousand more out of him 
than any other lawyer in town.” 

“Beck’s the wonder,” said Loeb. 

“Loeb and Beck,” corrected Travis in a 
flattering tone. 

Loeb waved his hot, fat head gently to 
and fro as if a pleasant cooling stream 
were being played upon it. “I think I 
have got a ‘pretty good nut on me,’ as 
John L. used to say,” he replied. “I think 
I do know a little about the law. And now 
hustle yourself, my bgy. This case must 
be pushed. The less time Ganser has to 
look about, the better for—our client.” 


Travis found Ganser in his office at the 
brewery. The old man’s face was red and 
troubled. 

“T’ve come on very unpleasant business, 
Mr. Ganser,” said Travis with deference. 
“As you know, I am with Loeb, Lynn, 
Levy and McCafferty. Our client, Mr. 
Feuerstein—” 

Ganser leaped to his feet, apoplectic. 
“Get out !’ he shouted, “I don’t speak with 
you !” 
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“As an officer of the court, Mr. Gan- 
ser,” said Travis suavely, “it is my pain- 
ful duty to insist upon a hearing. We 
lawyers can’t select our clients. We must 
do our best for all comers. Our firm has 
sent me out of kindly feeling for you. We 
are all men of family, like yourself, and, 
when the case was forced on us, we at 
once tried to think how we could be of 
service to you—of course, while doing our 
full legal duty by our client. I’ve come 
in the hope of helping you to avoid the 
disgrace of publicity.” 

“Get out!’ growled Peter. “I know 
lawyers—they’re all thieves. Get out!” 
But Travis knew that Peter wished him to 
stay. 

“T needn’t enlarge on our client—Mr. 
Feuerstein. You know he’s an actor. You 
know how they crave notoriety. You 
know how eager the newspapers are to 
take up and make a noise about matters 
of this kind.” 

Peter was sweating profusely, and had 
to seat himself. “It’s outrageous!’ he 
groaned in German. 

“Feuerstein has ordered us to have 
your daughter brought into court at once 
—to-morrow. He’s your daughter’s law- 
ful husband and she’s well beyond the 
legal age. Of course, he can’t compel her 
to live with him or you to support him. 
But he can force the courts to inquire 
publicly. And I’m sorry to say we'll not 
be able to restrain him or the press, once 
he gets the ball to rolling.” 

Peter felt it rolling over him, tons 
heavy. ‘What you talk about?” he said, 
on his guard but eager. { 

“Tt’s an outrage that honest men 
should be thus laid open to attack,” con- 
tinued Travis in a sympathetic tone. 
“But if the law permits these outrages, 
it also provides remedies. Your daugh- 
ter’s mistake may cost you a little some- 
thing, but there need be no scandal.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Ganser. 

“Really, I’ve talked too much already, 
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Mr. Ganser. I almost forgot, for the mo- 
ment, that I’m representing Mr. Feuer- 
stein. But, as between friends, I’d advise 
you to go to some good divorce lawyers— 
a firm that is reputable but understands 
the ins and outs of the business, some firm 
like Beck and Brown. They can tell you 
exactly what to do.” 

Ganser regarded his “friend” suspi- 
ciously but credulously. “T’ll see,” he 
said. “But I won’t pay a cent.” 

“Right you are, sir! And there may 
be a way out of it without paying. But 
Beck can tell you.” Travis made a mo- 
tion toward the inside pocket of his coat, 
then pretended to change his mind. “I 
‘ame here to serve the papers on you,” he 
said apologetically. ‘But I’ll take the re- 
sponsibility of delaying—it can’t make 
Feuerstein any less married, and your 
daughter’s certainly safe in her father’s 
care. I?ll wait in the hope that you'll 
take the first step.” 

Ganser lost no time in going to his own 
lawyers—Fisher, Windisch and Carteret, 
in the Postal Telegraph Building. He 
told Windisch the whole story. “And,” 
he ended, “I’ve got a detective looking up 
the rascal. He’s a wretch—a_ black 
wretch.” 

“We can’t take your case, Mr. Ganser,” 
said Windisch. “It’s wholly out of our 
line. We don’t do that kind of work. I 
should say Beck and Brown were your 
people. They stand well, and at the same 
time they know all the tricks.” 

“But they may play me the tricks,” 
objected Peter. 

“I think not. They stand well at the 
bar.” 

*“Yes—yes,” sneered Peter, who was 
never polite, was always insultingly frank 
to any one who served him for pay. “I 
know that bar.” 

“Well, Mr. Ganser,” replied Windisch, 
angry, but willing to take almost any- 
thing from a rich client, “I guess you can 
look out for yourself. Of course there’s 
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always danger once you get outside the 
straight course of justice. As I under- 
stand it, your main point is no publicity ?” 

“That’s right,” replied Ganser. “No 
newspapers—no trial.” 

“Then Beck and Brown. Drive as close 
a bargain as you can. But you'll have to 
give up a few thousands, I’m afraid.” 

Ganser went over into Nassau Street 
and found Beck in his office. He gazed 
with melancholy misgivings at this lean 
man with hair and whiskers of a lifeless 
black. Beck suggested a starved black 
spider, especially when you were looking 
into his cold, amused, malignant black 
eyes. He made short work of the guileless 
brewer, who was dazed and frightened by 
the meshes in which he was enveloped. 
Staring at the horrid specter of publicity 
which these men of craft kept before him, 
he could not vigorously protest against 
extortion. Beck discovered that twenty 
thousand was his fighting limit. 

“Leave the matter entirely in our 
hands,” said Beck. ‘We’ll make the best 
bargain we can. But Feuerstein has 
shrewd lawyers—none better. That man 
Loeb—” Beck threw up his arms. “Of 
course,” he continued, “I had to know 
your limit. I’ll try to make the business as 
cheap for you as possible.” 

“Put ’em off,” said Ganser. “My 
Lena’s sick.” 

His real reason was his hopes from the 
reports on Feuerstein’s past, which his de- 
tective would make. But he thought it 
was not necessary to tell Beck about the 
detective. 


VI 


TRAGEDY IN TOMPKINS SQUARE 


After another talk with Travis Feuer- 
stein decided that he must give up Hilda 
entirely until this affair with the Gan- 
sers was settled. Afterward—well, there 
would be time to decide when he had his 
five thousand. He sent her a note, ask- 
ing her to meet him in Tompkins Square 





on Friday evening. That afternoon he 
carefully prepared himself. He resolved 
that the scene between them should be, 
so far as his part was concerned, a mas- 
terpiece of that art of which he knew 
himself to be one of the greatest living ex- 
ponents. Only his own elegant languor 
had prevented the universal recognition of 
this and his triumph over the envy of pro- 
fessionals and the venality of critics. 

It was a concert night in Tompkins 
Square, and Hilda, off from her work for 
an hour, came alone through the crowds 
to meet him. She made no effort to con- 
trol the delight in her eyes and in her 
voice. She loved him; he loved her. Why 
suppress and deny? Why not glory in 
the glorious truth? She loved him, not 
because he was her conquest, but because 
she was his. 

Mr. Feuerstein was so absorbed in his 
impending “act” that he barely noted how 
pretty she was and how utterly in love— 
what was there remarkable in a woman be- 
ing in love with him? “The women are 
all crazy about me,” was his inward com- 
ment whenever a woman chanced to glance 
at him. As he took Hilda’s hand he gave 
her a look of intense, yearning melan- 
choly. He sighed deeply. “Let us go 
apart,” he said. Then he glanced gloom- 
ily round and sighed again. 

They seated themselves on a bench 
away from the music and the crowds. He 
did not speak but repeated his deep sigh. 

“Has it made you worse to come, dear?” 
Hilda asked anxiously. “Are you sick?” 

“Sick ?” he said in a hollow voice. “My 
soul is sick—dying. My God! My God!” 
An impressive pause. “Ah, child, you do 
not know what suffering is—you who 
have lived only in these simple, humble 
surroundings.” 

Hilda was trembling with apprehen- 
sion. “What is it, Carl? You can tell 
me. Let me help you bear it.” 

“No! No! I must bear it alone. I 
must take my dark shadow from your 
young life. I ought not have come. I 
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should have fled. But love makes me a 
coward.” 

“But I love you, Carl,” she said gently. 
“And I have missed you—dreadfully !” 

He rolled his eyes wildly. “You tor- 
ture me!” he exclaimed, seizing her hand 
in a dead man’s clutch. “How can I 
speak?” 

Hilda’s heart seemed to stand still. She 
was pale to the lips, and he could see, 
even in the darkness, her eyes grow and 
startle. “What is it?” she murmured. 
“You know I—can bear anything for 
you.” 

“Not that tone,” he groaned. “Re- 
proach me! Revile me! Be harsh, scorn- 
ful—but not those tender accents.” 

He felt her hand become cold and he 
saw terror in her eyes. “Forgive me,” 
she said humbly. “I don’t know what to 
say or do. I—you look so strange. It 
makes me feel all queer inside. Won’t 
you tell me, please?” 

He noted with artistic satisfaction that 
the band was playing passionate love- 
music with sobs and sad ecstasies of fare- 
well embraces in it. He kissed her, then 
drew bagk. “No,” he groaned. ‘Those 
lips are not for me, accursed that I am.” 

She was no longer looking at him, but 
sat gazing straight ahead, her shoulders 
bent as if she were crouching to receive a 
blow. He began in a low voice, and, as 
he spoke, it rose or fell as his words and 
the distant music prompted him. “Mine 
has been a luckless life,” he said. “I have 
been a football of destiny, kicked and 
flung about, hither and yon. Again and 
again I have thought in my despair to lay 
me down and die. But something has 
urged me on, on, on. And at last I met 
you.” 

He paused and groaned—partly be- 
cause it was the proper place, partly with 
vexation. Here was a speech to thrill, 
yet she sat there inert, her face a stupid 
blank. He was not even sure that she had 
heard. “Are you listening?” he asked in 
a stern aside, a curious mingling of the 
actor and the stage manager. 


“T_T don’t know,” she answered, star- 
tling. “I feel so—so—queer. I don’t 
seem to be able to pay attention.” She 
looked at him timidly and her chin quiv- 
ered. “Don’t you love me any more?” 

“Love you? Would that I did not! 
But I must on—my time is short. How 
can you say I do not love you when my 
soul is like a raging fire?” 

She shook her head slowly. “Your 
voice don’t feel like it,” she said. ‘“‘What 
is it? What are you going to say?” 

He sighed and looked away from her 
with an irritated expression. “Little stu- 
pid!” he muttered—she didn’t appreciate 
him and he was a fool to expect it. But 
“art for art’s sake”; and he went on in 
tones of gentle melancholy. “I love you, 
but fate has again caught me up. I am 
being whirled away. I stretch out my 
arms to you—in vain. Do you under- 
stand?” It exasperated him for her to be 
so still—why didn’t she weep? 

She shook her head and replied quietly: 
““No—what is it? Don’t you love me any 
more ?” 

“Love has nothing to do with it,” he 
said as gently as he could in the irritat- 
ing circumstances. “My mysterious des- 
tiny has—” 

“You said that before,” she inter- 
rupted. “What is it? Can’t you tell me 
so that I can understand?” 

“You never loved me,” he cried bitterly. 

“You know that isn’t so,” she answered. 
““Won’t you tell me, Carl?” 

“A specter has risen from my past—I 
must leave you—I may never return—” 

She gave a low, wailing cry— it seemed 
like an echo of the music. Then she be- 
gan to sob—not loudly, but in a subdued, 
despairing way. She was not conscious 
of her grief, but only of his words—of 
the dream vanished, the hopes shattered. 

“Never?” she said brokenly. 

“Never!” he replied in a hoarse whis- 
per. 

Mr. Feuerstein looked down at Hilda’s 
quivering shoulders with satisfaction. “I 
thought I could make even her feel,” he 
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said to himself complacently. Then to 
her in the hoarse undertone: “And my 
heart is breaking.” 

She straightened and her tears seemed 
to dry with the flash of her eyes. “Don’t 
say that—you mustn’t—mustn’t!” She 
blazed out before his astonished eyes, a 
woman electric with disdain and anger. 
“It’s false—false! I hate you—hate you 
—you never cared—you’ve made a fool of 
me—” 

“Hilda!” He felt at home now and his 
voice became pleading and anguished. 
“You, too, desert me! Ah, God, whenever 
was there man so wretched as I?” He 
buried his face in his hands. 

“Oh, you put it on well,” she scoffed. 
“But I know what.it all means.” 

Mr. Feuerstein rose wearily. ‘“Fare- 
well,” he said in a broken voice. “At 
least I am glad you will be spared the suf- 
fering that is blasting my life. Thank 
God, she did not love me!”’ 

The physical fact of his rising to go 
struck her courage full in the face. “No 
—no,”’ she urged hurriedly, “not yet—not 
just yet—wait a few minutes more—” 

“No—I must go—farewell!” And he 
seated himself beside her, put his arm 
around her. 

She lay still in his arms for a moment, 
then murmured: “Say it isn’t so, Carl— 
dear !” 

*T would say there is hope, heart’s dar- 
ling,” he whispered, “but I have no right 
to blast your young life. And I may 
never return.” 

She started up, her face glowing. 
“Then you will return?” 

“Tt may be that Ican. But—” 

“Then I'll wait—gladly. No matter 
how long it is, I’ll wait. Why didn’t you 
say at first, ‘Hilda, something I can’t tell 
you about has happened. I must go 
away. When I can, I'll come.’ That 
would have been enough, because I—I 
love you!” 

‘What have I done to deserve such love 
as this!”’ he exclaimed, and for an instant 


he almost forgot himself in her beauty and 
sweetness and sincerity. 

“Will it be long?” she asked after a 
while. 

“T hope not, bride of my soul. But I 
can not—dare not say.” 

“Wherever you go, and no matter what 
happens, dear,” she said softly, “you'll 
always know that I’m loving you, won’t 
you?” And she looked at him with great, 
luminous, honest eyes. 

He began to be uncomfortable. Her 
complete trust was producing an effect 
even upon his nature. The good that evil 
can never kill out of a man was rousing 
what was very like a sense of shame. “I 
must go now,” he said, with real gentle- 
ness in his voice and a look at her that had 
real longing in it. He went on: “I shall 
come as soon as the shadow passes—I 
shall come soon, Herzallerliebste!” 

She was cheerful to the last. But after 
he had left she sat motionless, except for 
an occasional shiver. From the music 
stand came a Waldteufel waltz, with its 
ecstatic throb and its long dreamy swing, 
its mingling of joy with forebodings of 
sadness. The tears streamed down her 
cheeks. ‘He’s gone,” she said miserably. 
She rose and went through the crowd, 
stumbling against people, making the 
homeward journey by instinct alone. She 
seemed to be walking in her sleep. She en- 
tered the shop—it was crowded with cus- 
tomers, and her father, her mother and 
August were bustling about behind the 
counters. “Here, tie this up,” said her 
father, thrusting into her hands a sheet of 
wrapping paper on which were piled a 
chicken, some sausages, a bottle of olives 
and a can of cherries. She laid the paper 
on the counter and went on through the 
parlor and up the stairs to her plain, neat, 
little bedroom. She threw herself on the 
bed face downward. She fell at once into 
a deep sleep. When she awoke it was be- 
ginning to dawn. She remembered and 
began to moan. “He’s gone! He’s gone! 
He’s gone!” she repeated over and over 
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again. And she lay there, sobbing and 
calling to him. . 

When she faced the family there were 
black circles round her eyes. They were 
the eyes of a woman grown, and they 
looked out upon the world with sorrow in 
them for the first time. 


VII 


LOVE IN SEVERAL ASPECTS 


It was not long before the community 
was talking of the change in Hilda, the 
abrupt change to a gentle, serious, silent 
woman, the sparkle gone from her eyes, 
pathos there in its stead. But not even 
her own family knew her secret. 

“When is Mr. Feuerstein coming 
again?” asked her father when a week 
had passed. 

“T don’t know just when. Soon,” an- 
swered Hilda, in a tone which made it im- 
possible for such a man as he to inquire 
further. 

Sophie brought all her cunning to bear 
in her effort to get at the facts. But 
Hilda evaded her hints and avoided her 
traps. After much thinking she decided 
that Mr. Feuerstein had probably gone 
for good, that Hilda was hoping when 
there was nothing to hope for, and that 
her own affairs were suffering from the 
cessation of action. She was in the mood 
to entertain the basest suggestions her 
craft could put forward for making mar- 
riage between Hilda and Otto impossible. 
But she had not yet reached the stage at 
which overt acts are deliberately planned 
upon the surface of the mind. 

One of her girl friends ran in to gossip 
with her late in the afternoon of the 
eighth day after Mr. Feuerstein’s “part- 
ing scene” in Tompkins Square. The talk 
soon drifted to Hilda, whom the other girl 
did not like. 

“T wonder what’s become of that lover 
of hers—that tall fellow from up town?” 
asked Miss Hunneker. 

“T don’t know,” replied Sophie in a 
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pointedly strained, nervous manner. “I 
always hated to see Hilda go with him. 
No good ever comes of that sort of thing.” 

“IT supposed she was going to marry 
him.” 

Sophie became very uneasy indeed. “It 
don’t often turn out that way,” she said 
in a voice that was evidently concealing 
something—apparently an ugly rent in 
the character of her friend. 

Walpurga Hunneker opened her eyes 
wide. “You don’t mean—” she ex- 
claimed. And, as Sophie looked still more 
confused: “Well, I thought so! Gracious! 
Her pride must have had a fall. No 
wonder she looks so disturbed.” 

“Poor Hilda!” said Sophie mournfully. 
Then she looked at Walpurga in a fright- 
ened way, as if she had been betrayed into 
saying too much. 

Walpurga spent a busy evening among 
her confidantes, with the result that the 
next day the neighborhood was agitated 
by gossip—insinuations that grew bolder 
and bolder, that had sprung from no- 
where, but pointed to Hilda’s sad face as 
proof of their truth. And on the third 
day they had reached Otto’s mother. Not 
a detail was lacking—even the scene be- 
tween Hilda and her father was one of 
the several startling climaxes of the tale. 
Mrs. Heilig had been bitterly resentful of 
Hilda’s treatment of her son, and she ac- 
cepted the story—it was in such perfect 
harmony with her expectations from the 
moment she heard of Mr. Feuerstein. In 
the evening, when he came home from the 
shop, she told him. 

“There isn’t a word of truth in it, 
mother,” he said. “I don’t care who told 
you, it’s a lie.” 

“Your love makes you blind,” answered 
the mother. “But I see that her vanity has 
led her just where vanity always leads— 
to destruction.” 

“Who told you?” he demanded. 

Mrs. Heilig gave him the names of 
several women. “It is known to all,” she 
said. 
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His impulse was to rush out and trace 
down the lie to its author. But he soon 
realized the folly of such an attempt. He 
would only aggravate the gossip and the 
scandal, give the scandal-mongers a new 
chapter for their story. Yet he could not 
rest without doing something. 

He went to Hilda—she had been most 
friendly toward him since the day he 
helped her with her lover. He asked her 
to walk with him in the square. When 
they were alone, he began: “Hilda, you 
believe I’m your friend, don’t you?” 

She looked as if she feared he were 
about to reopen the old subject. 

“No—I’m not going to worry you,” he 
said in answer to the look. “I mean just 
friend.” 

“IT know you are, Otto,” she replied, the 
tears in her eyes. “You are indeed my 
friend. I’ve counted on you ever since you 
—ever since that Sunday.” 

“Then you won’t think wrong of me if 
I ask you a question? You’ll know I 
—wouldn’t,if I didn’t have a good reason, 
even though I can’t explain?” 

**“Yes—what is it?” 

“Hilda, is—is Mr. Feuerstein coming 
back ?” 

Hilda flushed. “Yes, Otto,” she said. 
“T haven’t spoken to any one about it, but 
I can trust you. He’s had trouble and it 
has called him away. But he told me he’d 
come back.” She looked at him appeal- 
ingly. “You know that I love him, Otto. 
Some day you will like him, will see what a 
noble man he is.” 

“When is he coming back?” 

“T didn’t ask him. I knew he’d come as 
soon as he could. I wouldn’t pry into his 
affairs.” 

“Then you don’t know why he went or 
when he’s coming?” 

“T trust him, just as you’ll want a girl 
to trust you some day when you love her.” 

As soon as he could leave her, he went 
up town, straight to the German Theater. 
In the box office sat a young man with 
hair precisely parted in the middle and 


sleeked down in two whirls brought low on 
his forehead. 

“T’d like to get Mr. Feuerstein’s ad- 
dress,” said Otto. 

“That dead-beat?” the young man re- 
plied contemptuously. “I suppose he got 
into you like he did into every one else. 
Yes, you can have his address. And give 
him one for me when you catch him. He 
did me out of ten dollars.” 

Otto went on to the boarding-house in 
East Sixteenth Street. No, Mr. Feuer- 
stein was not in and it was not known 
when he would return—he was very un- 
certain. Otto went to Stuyvesant Square 
and seated himself where he could see the 
stoop of the boarding-house. An hour, 
two hours, two hours and a half passed, 
and then his patient attitude changed 
abruptly to action. He saw the soft light 
hat and the yellow bush coming toward 
him. Mr. Feuerstein paled slightly as he 
recognized Otto. 

“I’m not going to hurt you,” said Otto 
in a tone which Mr. Feuerstein wished he 
had the physical strength to punish. “Sit 
down here—I’ve got something to say to 
you.” 

“I’m in a great hurry. Really, you’ll 
have to come again.” 

But Otto’s look won. Mr. Feuerstein 
hesitated, seated himself. 

“T want to tell you,” said Otto quietly, 
“that as the result of your going away so 
suddenly and not coming back a wicked 
lying story is going round about Hilda. 
She does not know it yet, but it won’t be 
long before something will be said—may- 
be publicly. And it will break her heart.” 

“T can’t discuss her with you,” said Mr. 
Feuerstein. “Doubtless you mean well. 
I’m obliged to you for coming. I'll see.” 
He rose. 

“Ts that all?” said Otto. 

“What more can I say?” 

“But what are you gging to do?” 

“J don’t see how I can prevent a lot 
of ignorant people from gossiping.” 

“Then you’re not going straight down 
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there? You’re not going to do what a 
man’d do if he had the decency of a dog?” 

“You are insulting! But because I be- 
lieve you mean well, I shall tell you that 
it is impossible for me to go for several 
days at least. As soon as I honorably can, 
I shall come and the scandal will vanish 
like smoke.” 

Otto let him go. “I mustn’t thrash him, 
and I can’t compel him to be a man.” 
He returned to the German Theater; he 
must learn all he could about this Feuer- 
stein. 

“Did you see him?” asked the ticket- 
seller. 

“Yes, but I didn’t get anything.” 

Otto looked so downcast that the ticket- 
seller was moved to pity, to generosity. 
“Well, I'll give you a tip. Keep after 
him; keep your eye on him. He’s got a 
rich father-in-law.” 

Otto leaned heavily on the sill of the lit- 
tle window. ‘“Father-in-law?” he gasped. 
A sickening suspicion peered into his 
mind. 

“He was full the other night, and he 
told one of our people he was married to a 
rich man’s daughter.” 

“Was the name Brauner?” asked Otto. 

“He didn’t name any names. But—let 
me think—they say it’s a daughter of 
a brewer, away up town—yes, Ganser—I 
think that was the name.” 

“Oh!” Otto’s face brightened. “Where 
is Ganser’s place?” he asked. 

“I don’t know—look in the directory. 
But the tip is to wait a few days. He 
hasn’t got hold of any of the old man’s 
money yet—there’s some hitch. There’ll 
be plenty for all when it comes, so you 
needn’t fret.” 

Otto went to the brewery, but Peter 
had gone home. Otto went on to the 
house and Peter came down to the brilliant 
parlor, where the battle of hostile shades 
and colors was raging with undiminished 
fury. In answer to Peter’s look of in- 
quiry, he said: “I came about your son- 
in-law, Mr. Feuerstein.” 

Peter was thrown into a panic. “Who 


are you? Who told you?” he asked, wilt- 
ing into a chair. 

“They told me at the theater.” 

Peter gave a sort of groan. “It’s 
out!” he cried, throwing up his thick, 
short arms. “Everybody knows!” 

Shrewd Otto saw the opening. “I don’t 
think so,” he replied, “at least not yet. He ° 
has a bad reputation—I see you know that 
already. But it’s nothing to what he will 
have when it comes out that he’s been try- 
ing to marry a young lady down town 
since he married your daughter.” 

“But it mustn’t come out!” exclaimed 
Ganser. “I won’t have it. This scandal 
has disgraced me enough.” 

“That’s what I came to see you about,” 
said Otto. “The young lady and her 
friends don’t know about his marriage. It 
isn’t necessary that any of them should 
know, except her. But she must be put 
on her guard. He might induce her to 
run away with him.” 

“Rindsvieh!”’ muttered Ganser, his hair 
and whiskers bristling. “Dreck!” 

“T want to ask you, as a man and a fa- 
ther, to see that this young lady is warned. 
She’ll be anxious enough to keep quiet. 
If you do, there won’t be any scandal—at 
least not from there.” 

“T’ll go down and warn her,” said Gan- 
ser. “Where is she? I'll speak to her fa- 
ther.” 

“And have him make a row? No, 
there’s only one way. Send your daugh- 
ter to her.” 

“But you don’t know my daughter. 
She’s a born—” Just in time Ganser re- 
membered that he was talking to a stran- 
ger and talking about his daughter. “She 
wouldn’t do it right,” he finished. 

“She can go in and see the young lady 
alone and come out without speaking to 
anybody else. I’ll promise you there’ll be 
no risk.” 

Ganser thought it over and decided to 
take Otto’s advice. They discussed Mr. 
Feuerstein for several minutes, and when 
Otto left, Ganser followed him part of the 
way down the stoop, shaking hands with 
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him. It was a profound pleasure to the 
brewer to be able to speak his mind on the 
subject of his son-in-law to an intelligent, 
appreciative person. He talked nothing 
else to his wife and Lena, but he had the 
feeling that he might as well talk aloud to 
himself. 

After supper—the Gansers still had 
supper in the evening, their fashionable 
progress in that direction having reached 
only the stage at which dinner is called 
luncheon—he put Lena into the carriage 
and they drove to Avenue A. On the way 
he told her exactly what to say and do. 
He stayed in the carriage. “Be quick,” he 
said, “and no foolishness !”’ 

Lena, swelling and rustling with finery 
and homelier than before her troubles, lit- 
tle though they disturbed her, marched 
into the shop and up to the end counter, 
where Hilda was standing. 

“You are Miss Hilda Brauner?” she 
said. “I want to see you alone.” 

Hilda looked her surprise but showed 
Lena into the living-room, which happened 
to be vacant. Lena could not begin, so in- 
tent was she upon examining her rival. 
“How plain she’s dressed,” she thought, 
“and how thin and black she is.” But it 
was in vain; she could not deceive her ris- 
ing jealousy. It made her forget her 
father’s instructions, forget that she was 
supposed to hate Feuerstein and was get- 
ting rid of him. 

“T am Mrs. Carl Feuerstein,” she cried, 
her face red and her voice shrill with 
anger and excitement. “And I want you 
to stop flirting with my husband!” 

Hilda stood petrified. Lena caught 
sight of a photograph on the mantelpiece 
behind Hilda. She gave a scream of fury 
and darted for it. “How dare you!” she 
shrieked. “You impudent thing!” She 
snatched the frame, tore it away from the 
photograph and flung it upon the floor. 
As she gazed at that hair like a halo of 
light, at those romantic features and up- 
turned eyes, she fell to crying and kissing 
them. 

Hilda slowly turned and watched the 





spectacle—the swollen, pudgy face, tear- 
stained, silly, ugly, the tears and kisses 
falling upon the likeness of her lover. She 
suddenly sprang at Lena, her face like a 
thunder-storm, her black brows straight 
and her great eyes flashing. “You lie!” 
she exclaimed. And she tore the photo- 
graph from Lena’s hands and clasped it to 
her bosom. 

Lena shrank in physical fear from this 
aroused lioness. ‘He’s my husband,” she 
whined. ‘You haven’t got any right to 
his picture.” 

“You lie!’ repeated Hilda, throwing 
back her head. 

“It’s the truth,” said Lena, beginning 
tocry. “I swear to God it’s so. You can 
ask pa if it ain’t. He’s Mr. Ganser, the 
brewer.” 

“Who sent you here to lie about him to 
me?” : 

“Oh, you needn’t put on. You knew he 
was married. I don’t wonder you’re mad. 
He’s my husband, while he’s only been 
making a fool of you. You haven’t got 
any shame.” Lena’s eyes were on the 
photograph again and her jealousy over- 
balanced fear. She laughed tauntingly. 
“Of course you’re trying to brazen it out. 
Give me that picture! He’s my husband!” 

Just then Ganser appeared in the door- 
way—he did not trust his daughter and 
had followed her when he thought she was 
staying too long. At sight of him she 
began to weep again. “She won’t believe 
me, pa,” she said. “Look at her standing 
there hugging his picture.” 

Ganser scowled at his daughter and ad- 
dressed himself to Hilda. “It’s true, 
miss,” he said. ‘The man is a scoundrel. 
I sent my daughter to warn you.” 

Hilda looked at. him haughtily. “I 
don’t know you,” she said, “and I do know 
him. I don’t know why you’ve come here 
to slander him. But I do know that I’d 
trust him against the whole world.” She 
glanced from father to daughter. “You 
haven’t done him any harm, and you 
might as well go.” 

Peter eyed her in disgust. ‘“You’re as 
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big a fool as my Lena,” he said. “Come 
on, Lena.” 

As Lena was leaving the room, she gave 
Hilda a malignant glance. “He’s my hus- 
band,” she said spitefully, “and you’re— 
I wouldn’t want to say what you are.” 

“Move!” shouted Ganser, pushing her 
out of the room. His parting shot at 
Hilda was: “Ask him.” 

Hilda, still holding the photograph, 
stared at the doorway through which they 
had disappeared. “You lie!” she re- 
peated, as if they were still there. Then 
again, a little catch in her voice: “You 
lie?’ And after a longer interval, a third 
time, with a sob in her throat: “You lie! 
I know you lie!” She sat at the table 
and held the photograph before her. She 
kissed it passionately, gazed long at it, 
seeing in those bold, handsome features all 
that her heart’s love believed of him. 

Suddenly she started up, went rapidly 
down the side hall and out into the street. 
Battling with her doubts, denouncing her- 
self as disloyal to him, she hurried up the 
avenue and across the square and on until 
she came to his lodgings. When she asked 
for him the maid opened the parlor door 
and called through the crack : “Mr. Feuer- 
stein, a lady wants to see you.” 

As the maid disappeared down the base- 
ment stairs, Mr. Feuerstein appeared. At 
sight of her he started back. “Hilda!” he 
exclaimed, theatrically, and frowned. 

“Don’t be angry with me,” she said 
humbly. “I wouldn’t have come, only—” 

“You must go at once!” His tone was 
abrupt, irritated. 

“Yes—I will. I just wanted to warn 
you—” She raised her eyes appealingly 
toward his face. ‘T'wo people came to see 
me to-night—Mr. Ganser and his daugh- 
ter—” 

Feuerstein fell back a step and she saw 
that he was shaking, and that his face 
had become greenish white. “It’s false!” 
he blustered. ‘False as hell !” 

And she knew that it was true. 

She continued to look at him and he did 
not try to meet her eyes. “What did they 





tell you?” he said, after a long pause, re- 


membering that he had denied before a 
charge had been made. 

She was looking away from him now. 
She seemed not to have heard him. “I 
must go,” she murmured, and began slow- 
ly to descend the stoop. 

He followed her, laid his hand upon her 
arm. “Hilda!” he pleaded. “Let me ex- 
plain !” 

“Don’t touch me!” She snatched her 
arm away from him. She ran down the 
rest of the steps and fled along the street. 
She kept close to the shadow of the houses. 
She went through Avenue A with hang- 
ing head, feeling that the eyes of all were 
upon her, condemning, scorning. She hid 
herself in her little room, locking the door. 
Down beside the bed she sank and buried 
her face in the covers. And there she 
lay, racked with the pain of her gaping 
wounds—wounds to love, to trust, to 
pride, to self-respect. “Oh, God, let me 
die,” she moaned. “I can’t ever look any- 
body in the face again.” 


Vill 
A SHEEP WIELDS THE SHEARS 


A few days later Peter Ganser appeared 
before Beck, triumph flaunting from his 
stupid features. Beck instantly scented 
bad news. 

“Stop the case,” said Peter with a vul- 
gar insolence that grated upon the lawyer. 
“Tt’s no good.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Ganser. I 
don’t follow you.” 

“But I follow myself. Stop the case. 
I pay you off now.” 

“You can’t deal with courts as you can 
with your employés, Mr. Ganser. There 
are legal forms to be gone through. Of 
course, if you’re reconciled to your son- 
in-law, why—” 

Peter laughed. ‘“Son-in-law! That 
scoundrel—he’s a bigamist. I got the 
proofs from Germany this morning.” 

Beck became blue round the edges of 
his mouth and his eyes snapped. “So 
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you’ve been taking steps in this case with- 
out consulting me, Mr. Ganser?” 

“T don’t trust lawyers. Anyway, what 
I hire you for? To try my case. It’s 
none of your business what I do outside. 
I pay you off, and I don’t pay for any 
dirty works I don’t get.” He had 
wrought himself into a fury. Experience 
had taught him that that was the best 
mood in which to conduct an argument 
about money. 

“We'll send you your bill,” said Beck, 
in a huge, calm rage against this dull 
man who had outwitted him. “If you 
wish to make a scene, will you kindly go 
elsewhere?” 

“T want to pay you off—right away 
quick. I think you and Loeb in cahoots. 
My detective, he says you both have 
known about Feuerstein. He says you two 
were partners and knew his record. I'll 
expose you, if you don’t settle now. Give 
me my bill.” 

“Tt is impossible.” Beck’s tone was mild 
and persuasive. “All the items are not 
in.” 

Ganser took out a roll of notes. “I pay 
you five hundred dollars. Take it or fight. 
I want a full receipt. I discharge you 
now.” 

“My dear sir, we do not give our serv- 
ices for any such sum as that.” 

*“Yes—you do. And you don’t get a 
cent more. If I go out of here without 
my full receipt, I fight. I expose you, 
you swindler.” 

Peter was shouting at the top of his 
lusty lungs. Beck wrote a receipt and 
handed it to him. Peter read it and hand- 
ed it back. “I’m not as big a fool as I 
look,” he said. “That ain’t a full receipt.” 

Beck wrote again. “Anything to get 
you out of the office,” he said, as he tossed 
the five hundred dollars into a drawer. 
“And when your family gets you into 
trouble again—” 

Peter snorted. “Shut up!’ he shouted, 
banging his fist on the desk. “And don’t 
you tell the papers. If anything come out, 
I expose you. My lawyer, Mr. Windisch, 
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say he can have you put out of court.” 
And Peter bustled and slammed his way 
out. 

Beck telephoned Loeb, and they took 
lunch together. ‘“Ganser has found out 
about Feuerstein’s wife,” was Beck’s 
opening remark. 

Loeb drew his lip back over his teeth. 
“T wish I’d known it two hours sooner,” 
he said. “I let Feuerstein have ten dol- 
lars more.” 

“More?” 

“More. He’s had ninety-five on ac- 
count. I relied on you to handle the 
brewer.” 

“And we’re out our expenses in getting 
ready for trial.” 

*Well—you’ll send Ganser a heavy 
bill.” 

Beck shook his head dismally. ‘“That’s 
the worst of it. He called me a swindler, 
said he’d show that you and I were in a 
conspiracy, and dared me to send him a 
bill. And in the circumstances I don’t 
think I will.” 

Loeb gave Beck a long and searching 
look which Beck bore without flinching. 
“No, I don’t think you will send him a 
bill,” said Loeb slowly. “But how much 
did he pay you?” 

“Not a cent—nothing but insults.” 

Loeb finished his luncheon in silence. 
But he and Beck separated on the friend- 
liest terms. Loeb was too practical a 
philosopher to hate another man for do- 
ing that which he would have done himself 
if he had had the chance. At his office he 
told a clerk to send Feuerstein a note, 
asking him to call the next morning. 
When Feuerstein came into the ante-room 
the gimlet-eyed office boy disappeared 
through one of the doors in the partition 
and reappeared after a longer absence 
than usual. He looked at Feuerstein with 
a cynical, contemptuous smile in his eyes. 

“Mr. Loeb asks me to tell you,” he said, 
“with his compliments, that you are a 
bigamist and a swindler, and that if you 
ever show your face here again he’ll have 
you locked up.” 
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Feuerstein staggered and paled—there 
was no staginess in his manner. Then 
without a word he slunk away. He had 
not gone far up Center Street before a 
hand was laid upon his shoulder from be- 
hind. He stopped as if he had been shot ; 
he shivered ; he slowly, and with a look of 
fascinated horror, turned to see whose 
hand had arrested him. 

He was looking into the laughing face 
of a man who was obviously a detective. 
“You don’t seem glad to see me, old boy,” 
said the detective with contemptuous fa- 
miliarity. 

“T don’t know you, sir.” Feuerstein 
made a miserable failure of an attempt at 
haughtiness. 

“Of course you don’t. But I know you 
—all about you. Come in here and let’s 
sit down a minute.” 

They went into a saloon and the de- 
tective ordered two glasses of beer. “Now 
listen to me, young fellow,” he said. 
“You’re played out in this town. You’ve 
got to get a move on you, see? We’ve 
been looking you up, and you’re wanted 
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for bigamy. But if you clear out, you 
won’t be followed. You’ve got to leave to- 
day, understand? If you’re here to-mor- 
row morning, up the road you go.” The 
detective winked and waggled his thumb 
meaningly in a northerly direction. 

Feuerstein was utterly crushed. He 
gulped down the beer and sat wiping the © 
sweat from his face. “I have done noth- 
ing,” he protested in tragic tones. “Why 
am I persecuted—I, poor, friendless, help- 
less?” 

“Pity about you,” said the detective. 
“You'd better go west and start again. 
Why not try honest work? It’s not so 
bad, they say, once you get broke in.” He 
rose and shook hands with Feuerstein. 
“So long,” he said. “Good luck! Don’t 
forget!’ And again he winked and 
waggled his thumb in the direction of the 
penitentiary. 

Feuerstein went to his lodgings, put on 
all the clothes he could wear without dan- 
ger of attracting his landlady’s attention, 
filled his pockets and the crown of his hat 
with small articles, and fled to Hoboken. 


[ro BE CONCLUDED] 


HEART'S DALLIANCE 
By Sally Cowlam 


MULBERRY tree and a smiling sky, 
A June hill-side and a sportive wind— 
O time long gone! And hearts were shy: 
A timothy-blade, and you and I, 
And meadow stretches with woods behind. 


A lark sang madly: O song of June, 
O raptured song of a wakened heart! 

O day that came to an end too soon! 

Vanished the lark, and hushed his tune: 
O hands but a timothy-blade apart! 


Hold fast to the timothy-blade, hold fast; 
Hold gently, too, lest it pull in twain. 
O dallying hearts, while Love went past, 
O cowardly hands; and dusk—at last, 
O gathering night, and quickening pain! 








THE KING’S ROAD 
By Mary H. Krout 


pte the sea the blue Hawaiian sky 
Is flecked with clouds, white as the crystal snow 
On Mauna Kea’s peak, where come and go 

The dawn and darkness, as the days drift by. 


The mangoes’ heavy leaves hang all unstirred; 
Through the still noon the pale gardenias shed 
Their musky fragrance; roses bow the head,— 

There is no note of insect or of bird. 


Up the gray slopes, where the hot lava flowed, 
Poured from the grim volcanoes molten fires, 
Beyond the alien white man’s roofs and spires, 

Winds through the ashen dust an ancient road. 


Upward it winds to the horizon’s rim, 
Where the steep ridge looms black against the light, 
Crosses the verge where stretch, concealed from sight, 
Broad fertile fields and forests cool and dim. 


Like watchful sentinels that waiting stand, 
Grow stately palms, their crowns held high in air, 
All the long way, as though they waited there 
Some ghostly presence vanished from the land. 


By twos long paces set apart they blend, 
Stirred by the trades, and toss their plumes and sigh: 
“Here where we linger once the King passed by; 
Who could foresee, in that proud day, the end? 


With song and laughter moved his regal train,— 


Slim maidens wreathed with flowers, and warriors brave 





Bearing the shield and spear—the burdened slave, 
Now, all are gone and we, alone, remain. 


Across the silent wastes our dim shades lie; 
Naught can recall the lost for whom we yearn, 
Ne’er shall the King in princely state return; 

We live, while man who loves and rules must die.” 


HON. RANSOM PEABODY 


THE FABLE OF THE HOOSIER BILL OF FARE AND HOW THE WOMEN 
FOLKS COOKED UP THINGS FOR THE WELL-KNOWN CITIZEN 


By George Ade 


AUTHOR OF “FABLES IN SLANG,” ETC. 


NCE upon a Time there was a 
O Hired Hand who felt that he was 
cut out to be Somebody. Among 
the Agriculturists he was said to be too 
dosh-burned Toney because he wore gloves 
when he Toiled and on Sundays put on a 
slew of Agony, with 
sheet-iron Shoes 
pointed at the End 
and a neat Derby 
purchased in Terry 
Hut. 

Now this Freck- 
led Swain, whose 
name was Ransom, 
wanted to hop on 
the Inter-Reuben 
and gozipping away 
to see the Great 
World. He wanted 
to liveina big Town 
where he would not 
have to walk on the 
Ploughed Ground 
and where he could 
get something Good 
to Eat. He was tired 
of the plain Vittles 
out on the Farm. 
They very seldom 
had anything on the 
Tableexcept Chick- 
en with Gravy, Salt- 
Rising Bread, Milk, seven or eight Vege- 
tables, Crulls, Cookies, Apple Butter, 
Whortleberry Pie, Light Biscuit, Spare 
Ribs, Pigs’ Feet, Hickory Nut Cake and 
such like. This thing of drawing up 
every A. M. to the same old Lay Out of 











ON SUNDAYS PUT ON A SLEW OF AGONY 


home-made Sausage, Buckwheat Cakes, 
Recent Eggs, Fried Mush and Mother’s 
Coffee was beginning to wear on him. 
Often he dreamt of being in the Metropo- 
lis, where he could get an Oyster Stew, 
Sardines, and Ice Cream in the Winter 


Time. 
— Atlast his Dream 
GTi SS Z came out of the Box. 
——_— —— FE oe GG He went up to the 
— % YG City toattend a Law 
ee EY: School and found 
Vig lyf, himself domiciled in 
a Refined Joint that 


was a cross between 
a Selon and a Bean- 
ery. It was one of 
those Regular 
Places kept by a 
thin Lady who had 
once ridden in her 
Own Carriage. Her 
Long Suit was 
Home Atmosphere. 
She had the Hall- 
Ways filled with it. 
What is more, she 
came from an Old 
Family. Lord Corn- 
wallis once stopped 
at their House to get 
a Drink of Water 
and George Wash- 
ington came very near sleeping in one of 
the Bed Rooms. So that made the Board 
about 50 cents more on the Week. 

Like all high class Boarding Houses, it 
was infested by some Lovely People. 


There was the girl who spelled it Edythe 
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and was having her voice done over. She 
had a Mother to keep Cases on her and do 
the Press Work. Also there was the 
Grass Widow who remembered her Hus- 
band’s name but had mislaid the Address. 
Also the Old Boarder who was always 
under the influence of Pepsin. He would 
come down to Breakfast wearing the 
Hoof-Marks of a Nightmare Seventeen 
Hands high and holler about the Food and 














SOME LOVELY PEOPLE 


tell the Young Lawyer how you can’t be- 
lieve anything you see in the Papers. Also 
there was a young man employed in a 
Furniture Store who knew that he could 
put Eddie Sothern on the Fritz if he ever 
got a Whack at the Drama. Unless 
some one got out an Injunction he would 
recite Poe’s “Raven” while Edythe played 
Chills and Fever music on the Once-Piano. 
So the Astute Reader will understand that 
this was a sure enough Boarding House. 

Ranse could have stood for the Intel- 
lectual Environment if there had been a 


little more doing in the Food Line. In- 
stead of stacking it up on the Table and 
giving the word to Pitch In, the Refined 
Landlady had it brought on in stingy 
little Dabs by several Beautiful Heiresses 
who hated to hold Converse with Ordinary 
Boarders. About the time that Ranse, 
with the Farm Appetite, began to settle 
down to Business he would notice all the 
other People rolling up the Red Napkins 
and trying to get them into the Rings. 
If he kept on eating after that, they would 
give him the Eye. 

Cereals were strongly featured at the 
polite Prunery. Ransom, while employed 
on the Farm, had often mixed up Chop 
Feed and Bran for the Shoats and Year- 
lings, but he never thought he would come 
down to eating it himself. Another 
Strong Card was a Soup that was quite 
Pale and had a couple of Vermicelli swim- 
ming around in it. And every Tuesday 
they served Dried Currants with Clinkers 
in them. 

Before Ranse had been against the 
Health Food Proposition many moons he 
began to hanker for the yellow-legged 
Plymouth Rocks, the golden Butter and 
the kind of milk that comes from the Cow 
—take a Tin Cup and go right out to the 
Spring House and dip it up for yourself. 
Poor, eh? 

Still, he figured that as soon as he got 
into Practice and began to connect with 
the Currency he could shake the Oatmeal 
Circuit and put up at an Al Hotel. 

Like all the other Country Boys of the 
Story Books, Ransom made a Ten-Strike 
in the City. He worked 18 hours per and 
in Due Time he was taken into the Firm 
and stopped shaving his Neck and wore 
Pajamas instead of a home-made Nightie. 

Then he moved into a Hotel that had 
$40,000 worth of Paintings on the First 
Floor, so that no one had a right to kick 
even if the Push Button failed to work. 
All the Furniture was Louie Something. 
You take an ex-Farm-Hand and let him 
sit in a Gold Chair with Satin Monogram 
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that is too Nice to lean against, and you 
can see at a Glance that he is sure enjoy- 
ing himself. Ranse now began to go 
against the a la Carte Gag. The Menu 
was prepared by a Near-French Chef. 
For Fear that People might find Fault 
with the Food he always smothered it and 
covered it over with Goo. 

Ranse began to find out that Goulasch 
meant Boiled Dinner with Perfumery in 
it, and also that there were seven different 
names for Hash. The only Thing that 
saved it from being Hash was the Piece of 
Lemon Peel tucked on the Side. 

Ranse was not very strong for the 
French Cooking. Sometimes he would find 
himself Chicken-Hungry and he would 
order what he thought wasChicken and he 
would get a half section of cold storage 
Poulet covered with Armor Plate, a neat 
Ruffle around the Ankle and an Olive 
reposing on the Bosom. If he ordered 
Ice Cream he got something resembling a 
sample Paper Weight from the Quarries 
at Bedford, Indiana. And the Buckwheat 
Cakes! They looked like Doiiies and 
tasted like Blotters. And the Demi-Tasse 
is an Awful Joke to spring on the Man 
who wants a Cup of Coffee. 

Here was the Hon. Ransom, rich and 
prosperous and apparently happy, but in 
reality he was Dead Sore. Things ap- 
peared to be coming very Soft for him 
and yet that which he wanted most of all 
he could not get. He wanted the real old 
simon-pure Home Cooking: He recalled 
the Happy Days of Bean Soup and Pun- 
kin Pie and Cottage Cheese. Time and 
again he would see one of those old 
Friends on a Score-Card in a Restaurant 
and he would order it and get some Fake 
Imitation with Smilax all around the 
edges. So, after a while, he became dis- 
couraged and ate all the Junk that was set 
before him—Dope, Lemon Peel, Floral 
Decoration and all. 

Often he would go to Banquets that 
cost as much as Ten a Throw. He would 
dally with Fish that had Glue Dressing on 


top of it and Golf Balls lying alongside. 
He would tackle Siberian Slush that had 
Hair Tonic floating on top of it. Then 
the Petrified Quail and the Cheese that 
should have been served in 1884. Often, 
sitting at these Magnificent Spreads, he 
thought to himself that he would willingly | 
trade all the Tiffany Water on the Table 
for one Goblet of real Buttermilk. 

After Ransom had insulted his Diges- 
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RANSE WAS NOT STRONG FOR FRENCH COOKING 


tive Apparatus for many years with the 
horrible Concoctions of the Gents’ Café he 
resolved to go back to his native Town and 
visit some of his Blood Relations so that 
he could get at least one more Crack at 
real American Grub. 

He wrote that he was coming and his 
Kin became greatly Agitated. 

“Our celebrated Cousin, the Hon. Ran- 
som Peabody, is coming to visit us,” they 
said. ‘We must make unusual Prepara- 
tions {> receive the big Battleship. He is 
Rich and High-Toned and has been living 
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at one of those $6-a-Day Palaces, and we Hours. As he was from the City, the 


must cut a big Melon when he shows up. 
He is accustomed to City Food and we 


must not insult him with ordinary Proven- he was Wolfish. 


der.” 

So they began 
framing up Dishes 
out of a Subscrip- 
tion Cook Book 
purchased the year 
before from a Lady 
with Gold Glasses 
and a grand flow of 
Language. 

The Hon. Ran- 
som arrived late one 
Evening and all 
Night he lay awake 
in the Spare Bed- 
Room, gloating over 
the prospect of a 
Home Breakfast. 

_ “Me for the Sau- 

sage Cakes with the 
good old Sage rub- 
bed into them,” said 
Ranse. “I will cer- 
tainly show the 
Buckwheats how to 
take a Joke and the 
way I'll dip into 
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THE HON. RANSOM PEABODY AROSE AND HOWLED 
LIKE A SIBERIAN WOLF 


Family had postponed Breakfast until 
9 o’clock. When he faced up to the Table 
First they gave him 


Grape Fruit au 
Kirsch. Then the 
Finger Bowl with 
the cute Rose Leaves 
floating idly on the 
dimpled Surface. 
Then a dainty Lamb 
Chop with an or- 
namental Fence 
around itand a 
sweet little cup of 
Cocoa in the China 
that Uncle Henry 
bought at the 
World’s Fair. Then 
French Toast and 
Eggs a la Gazaza, 
with Christmas Trees 
stuck into them. 
The Hon. Ransom 
arose and howled 
like a SiberianWolf, 
which was Impolite 
of him. Before he 
went Home he did 
manage to get a lit- 
tle real Eating, but 


that Coffee will be a Caution. And talk every one said he was very Eccentric 


about those Eggs direct from the Hen!” 


He arose early, but had to wait two Chicken. 





MORAL 


Hurry up and get it before the Chef and 
the Cook-Book have us entirely Civilized. 


to prefer such a simple dish as Fried 





—— 
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| = yo!” cried the big stranger. 
The four men tugged and 
strained at the coach while the 
rain beat furiously in their faces. The 
driver, at the heads of the horses, swore 
with the careless ease born of long and 
painstaking practice. Slowly the coach 
came up from its perilous careen, where 
a wash-out in the bank and a broken axle 
had combined to place it, and the breath 
of the men came hot and short. 

““Heave yo!” repeated the hearty voice, 
and once more the men bent their sinews 
to the task. There was the rattle of loose 
gravel, a scrambling of feet, and then, 
the rail they were using as a lever hav- 
ing slipped from its treacherous hold on 
the bank, the clumsy vehicle flopped down 
again upon its corner, and this time it 
came very near turning a somersault over 
into the ditch. 

“Damn!” rolled out deeply and sonor- 
ously, not in the voice of the big man, but 
of the actor, and there was a suppressed 
giggle from the gloom, where the actress 
and the country beauty, in the mud at the 
side of the road, were huddled under an 
umbrella. 

The broker, even though inured to sud- 
den reversals of fortune, turned to the 
lawyer in disgust. 

“Couldn’t you get out an injunction to 
help a little?” he suggested. 

“No use,” sighed the lawyer. “Even 
an injunction has its limitations. Death 
and the weather still defy it, I believe.” 

“Listen!” suddenly exclaimed the 
youngest man of the party, a tall, big- 
boned young farmer who stood in the 
middle of the road with his hand to his 
ear, straining to hear into the night. 
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Every one stood stock-still. The 
horses stamped restlessly. A gust of 
wind came swooping and howling through 
the roadside woods, and the splash and 
splatter of the hard rain on the coach, on 
the road, on the leaves of the trees, 
drowned out all other sounds except the 
rushing sweep of the creek, wild and 
swollen, over which they had just crossed. 

The young man went over to the two 
women. He had no trouble in picking 
out the right one, even in the dark. 

“*T wasn’t anything, Mollie,” he said 
encouragingly, as he stooped under the 
umbrella and pressed a big, affectionate 
hand on each of her arms, just at the 
shoulders, as if to squeeze her together 
into a more compact bundle. 

“T ain’t afraid, Hen,” replied the girl 
with sublime confidence, and the other 
woman, the actress, put a sympathetic 
pressure upon her hand where it was 
drawn within her own. 

“Come on, boys,” called the big man. 
“We'll get it this time.” 

He had found another and a stouter 
rail by now, and had already slipped it 
under the broken axle. They all took hold 
with a will. 

“Now all ready,” he cheerily urged. 
““Heave, yo-o-o-o! Heave, yo-o-o-o! 
Heave, yo-o-0-o0!” 

Slowly the coach came up, and the men 
held it with vein-swelling exertion until 
the driver hooked the doubletree to the 
tongue and whipped up the horses. Stum- 
bling and stepping on each other, per- 
spiring and muttering strenuous lan- 
guage—kept under breath in remem- 
brance of the ladies—the workers followed 
after until the coach was moved to safe 
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ground. There the big man slipped the 
strong rail under the rear axle and over 
the front one, letting the other end rest 
on the ground. With the aid of the actor 
and the driver he bound this firmly to 
place with halter ropes, and helped to put 
the broken-off wheel on top of the coach. 

“T guess it will carry the ladies, now,” 
he said, brushing off his hands. 

He allowed the actor to do the honors, 
however. 

“We are very glad to offer you a seat 
out of the rain at last,” said the latter, 
approaching them. Then he added, turn- 
ing to the actress, “I suppose you are wet 
through and through, my dear.” 

“Miss Courtenay, please,” corrected the 
actress, but not unkindly, and she put her 
hand through his arm in friendly fashion. 
At the coach he helped her gracefully in, 
and was turning to do likewise by the 
other young woman when the young 
farmer hastily stepped in between and 
helped this one up the steps with the care 
and anxiety of a man handling glassware. 
The actor merely smiled. 

There was a sudden exclamation from 
the driver, and a crash of gravel. In see- 
ing to the fastenings of the harness he 
had slipped down the bank. The big man 
was after him like a shot. 

“Are you hurt?” he anxiously asked. 

“Sprained m’ ankle,” groaned the 
driver. “Can’t step on m’ foot.” 

“Come here, somebody,” directed the 
other. “Help me lift this man into the 
coach.” 

The young farmer was already at his 
side. They lifted the man into the vehicle, 
where the women made way for him on 
one of the long seats. The actress opened 
her big suit case, got out a bandage and 
some arnica, and told him to take off his 
boot. 

The big man had seen to the harness 
and now took the lines in his hands. 

“Wait a minute,” begged the young 
farmer. “Listen.” 


They all listened. There was nothing 
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to be heard but the rush of the wind, the 
pounding of the rain, the sweep of the 
water. 

“*Twasn’t anything, Mollie,” he said, 
popping his head in at the door of the 
coach. 

“T ain’t afraid, Hen,” replied Mollie, 
and the other woman patted her approv- 
ingly on the shoulder. 

“There’s a ho-tel on a ways,” the 
driver informed him. “It’s a mite old- 
fashioned, but mighty good. We’ll have 
to put up there fer th’ night.” 

“Yes, I know. Uncle Billy Tutt’s,” 
replied the young man. “S’pose I k’n 
hire a rig there?” 

“°Fraid not. Uncle Billy’s got good 
hosses, an’ ye might buy one, but ye 
couldn’t hire it out.” 

“Huh!” said the young man, and closed 
the door. 

“All ready, back there?” roared the big 
man above the storm. 

“All ready!” was the cheerful reply. 
There was something infectious about the 
big man’s unfailing good nature, that 
made this dismal trip seem like a jolly 
frolic. Moreover, even the lawyer had a 
good digestion and an active liver. 

“Git ap, there!” shouted the big man. 

The horses threw themselves against 
their collars, and, creaking and groaning 
and rattling and scraping, the crippled 
coach dragged slowly up the little hill, 
where the animals were humanely allowed 
to rest for a moment. It was the pause 
for which the young farmer had been 
waiting. He stopped and listened with 
all his might. 

“Come on, young man,” said the actor 
with a friendly laugh. “We won’t let any- 
body take her away from you.” 

“At least without a writ,” the lawyer 
reminded them, smiling. 

“Writ or no writ!” sturdily interposed 
the broker, for whom, of course, the law 
had small terrors. “They shan’t have 
her.” 

“Tell you th’ truth, we are a-runnin’ 
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away,” confessed the young man with an- 
other glance behind them. 

“Ho, ho, ho, ho!” suddenly laughed the 
round, full voice of the big man in front, 
and the others joined him. It was deli- 
cious to make this young fellow own up 
to the thing that was so obvious, the more 
so as they were a strikingly wholesome- 
looking and well-mated pair. 

“?*Tain’t such a funny joke, either,” 
rejoined the eloper, though good-natured- 
ly, and then he told them all about it in a 
simple and straightforward manner that 
quickened their already willing allegiance. 
“If the ole man ketches up there’ll sure 
be a scrimmage,” he concluded, “but I 
know who'll git licked.” 

“Git ap, there!” called the big man to 
conceal another guffaw, and once more the 
horses dragged the coach against the 
driving rain, while the passengers trudged 
behind in the mud. However, they were 
cheerful though dripping as they finally 
drew up in front of the Tutt House, 
and were vociferously consigning John 
Brown’s body to a moldering grave, un- 
der the able leadership of the driver pro 
tem. Even from the inside of the coach 
there was music—a sweet soprano, a deep 
contralto and a grunty bass. 

Uncle Billy Tutt greeted them fervent- 
ly from his front porch. Only occasional 
accidents, such as this, sent custom to 
Uncle Billy since the railroad had come 
through the next county and made the 
coach trip a mere twelve-mile transfer. 
In consequence, he had a grudge against 
the entire traveling public. 

“An’ I’m a-goin’ t? gouge ’em good, 
drat ’em!” he confessed to the mildly ex- 
postulating Aunt Margaret. 

It was the big man who helped to carry 
the driver in and who relieved that gentle- 
man’s anxiety by helping to put the 
horses away. In the meantime the young 
farmer had been the first to reach Uncle 
Billy. 

“Kin you hire me a rig, right away, 
fer a drive over t’ Jonesville?” he breath- 
lessly asked. 
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“T wouldn’t let no man drive Bess ner 
Joe six mile on a night like this fer no 
money,” said Uncle Billy. “Tell ye what 
I'll do, though. [I’ll sell ye Bess. Fine a 
little mare as ever ye see. Three year ole 
an’ soun’ as a dollar, spankin’ good step- 
per, good win’, an’ not a blemish on ’er. 
Two hunderd’!l git ’er.” 

“Ain’t got that much on me,” replied 
the young man, shaking his head. “Tell 
ye what J’ll do, though. I'll look th’ mare 
over, an’ if I like ’er I'll dicker with ye 
some. I got a good farm over here on 
th’ other side o’ Uticky, an’ I'll give ye a 
note. You’d ort to know me. I’m—” 

“T don’t give a dang who ye be,” broke 
in Uncle Billy. “Cash on th’ nail, that’s 
my motto. I druther not have ye leave, 
nohow. Customers ain’t so dog gone 
plenty. You’re here, now, an’ ye got to 
stay till morning.” 

And that was the way it had to stand. 

The actor approached the register and 
wrote with a flourish: “James Jefferson 
Jarvies and wife.” 

He had scarcely laid the pen down when 
the actress stepped up to the register and, 
smiling demurely, scratched out the words 
“and wife.” Instead, on the line below, 
she wrote: 

“Miss Courtenay and sister.” 

“T shall take charge of this child for 
the night,” she observed, drawing Mollie’s 
arm through her own. 

“It’s very kind of you, and very 
thoughtful, too, my dear,” agreed the 
actor. 

“Miss Courtenay, please,” insisted the 
actress pleasantly, and swept into the hall 
with Mollie. 

The young farmer, when he came to 
register, halted, perplexed, with his pen 
hovering over the flimsy blank book, and 
finally scrawled, in a hesitating hand: 

“John Smith.” 

“John Smith, eh!’ chuckled Uncle Bil- 
ly. “Yore name’s Peabody, that’s what 
yore name is. Yore Buck Peabody’s boy. 
I'd know that Peabody face anywheres, 
but I reckon it’s none o’ my business.” 
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“I’m payin’ fer two,” shamefacedly ad- 
mitted Mr. Peabody, alias Smith, drawing 
out his wallet. “Don’t give me away to 
nobody.” 

“Yore name k’n be Jeff Davis er Bene- 
dic’ Arno!’ if ye like, jes’ ez long as I git 
th’ spondulix,” the landlord assured him 
as he took the money. 

When the big man came in, wet and 
tired, he had to take what was left in the 
way of accommodations. 

“Yore supper’s jes’ ready,” said Uncle 
Billy when he stepped up to register. 

“But I’ve had my supper,” protested 
the other. 

“That’s what they all said,” replied 
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MOLLIE 


Uncle Billy, “but ye got to eat it jes’ th’ 
same. There’s th’ supper, that'll cost ye 
fifty cents, an’ bed, fifty more, an’ break- 
fas’, that’s another fifty. Dollar’n a 
half.” 
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“T don’t mind paying for it since you 
insist,” said the big man, counting out the 
money, “but really I prefer not to eat it.” 

“T ain’t a-goin’ t’ take no pay fer what 
ye don’t git,” said Uncle Billy, eagerly 
gathering up the money. “Go right on 
out an’ eat. I'll show ye th’ wash pan.” 

The stranger threw back his head and 
enjoyed a big laugh, then, without fur- 
ther protest, followed the landlord. He 
would much have preferred to put on dry 
clothing first, but the tantalizing odor of 
hot coffee and the sound of gay voices in 
the dining-room decided him. 

When he stepped in to join them a 
hearty shout of welcome went up. It was 
the first look that his companions had been 
able to get at him in good light. About 
forty-five, clean shaven, dressed, like the 
lawyer and the actor, in a plain black 
Prince Albert, he was easily the most dis- 
tinguished looking of the little company. 
The blushing elopers were apparently the 
guests of honor and the recipients of 
much affectionate raillery, in which the 
stranger joined and in which he was 
quickly the leader, proving himself to be 
head and shoulders above the others in 
clean, harmless wit, as he had been in 
practical expediency. 

To their disappointment he was the 
first to leave’ the table, explaining that he 
“had some writing to do that could not 
be put off,” but when he was gone the 
mystery of his occupation became at once 
the topic of conversation. Each one of 
them, it seemed, had been unaccountably 
puzzled to place him. He seemed to have 
no distinguishing characteristics that 
would assign him to any line of business 
with which they were familiar. 

“That fellow is a thoroughbred,” re- 
marked the broker. ‘Wonder what he 
does. Looks like he might be an actor.” 

“T can’t agree with you at all,” pro- 
tested Mr. Jarvies. “I am a player, my- 
self, and I am quite sure he does not be- 
long to our ranks. He looks more to me 
like a successful lawyer.” 

“Accept my assurance that he has not 
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one of the characteristics of my vocation,” 
objected the lawyer. “I am of the law, 
and know the good men of my calling by 
instinct. And this man is not a pettifog- 
ger, whatever he is. He looks to me like 
a keen, sharp, honorable business man.” 

The broker suddenly chuckled, but did 
not explain his mirth. 

“Not a business man, I’ll be bound,” he 
declared. ‘He’s either a way-up profes- 
sional man of some sort, a literary chap 
or maybe a lecturer.” 

“We had a lightning-rod agent stop at 
our place once that looked a whole lot like 
him, an’ he mighty nigh carried off th’ 
farm beforewe could stop ’im,” suggested 
the young farmer. “He was an awful 
slick man.” 

The actress laughed. 

“He’s all right, no matter what his 
business is,” she declared. “Did you see 
his wonderful eyes—big and beautiful 
and kind—the sort that understand you 
and that you can trust?” 

To this Mollie nodded her head in em- 
phatic assent, but the men changed the 
subject abruptly. 

They had filed, chatting gaily, out into 
the hall, and were just approaching the 
stairway when a horse was heard splash- 
ing through the mud at a rapid rate. 
Mollie turned pale. 

“Paw !” she exclaimed. 

The actress lost not a moment. She 
whisked the elopers back through the hall 
and up the rear stairway in no time. 
Sending the young man to his room, she 
took the girl to her own and locked the 
door. The men in the meantime rushed 
into the “office” to post Uncle Billy, but 
they were too late, for the enemy was al- 
ready upon them. 

Out of the storm came a man in a hick- 
ory shirt and without a hat. The rain 
was running in streams from his hair and 
from his beard, and there was lightning 
in his eye. 

“Looky here, Billy, is my girl an’ that 
dad-blasted Hen Peabody here?” he de- 


manded. 


Uncle Billy glanced at the actor. James 
Jefferson Jarvies was behind the new- 
comer, shaking his fist at the landlord 
and making grimaces of the most horrible 
bloodthirstiness at him. 

“Not now they hain’t, Joe,” said Uncle 




















HES WATSON, 


HE LAUGHED UNTIL THE TEARS RAN DOWN HIS 
CHEEKS 


Billy. ‘They only stopped here fer a 
snack an’ a cup 0’ coffee, an’ druv right 
on.” 

“Dang it all!” exclaimed the man, and 
dashed out into the night again. Uncle 
Billy listened to the furiously departing 
wheels and then sat on a bench and 
laughed until the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. 

“Joe Grimesley skun me in a hoss trade 
twelve years ago, an’ I been a-waitin’ ever 
sincet t’ git even,” he explained. 

He was deep in the details of that an- 
cient infamous transaction when the 
splash of a rapidly driven horse was once 
more heard, and in a moment more Joseph 
Grimesley rejoined the group in the “of- 
fice,” blazing with wrath. 

“You told me a blamed-on lie, Billy 
Tutt!” he exclaimed. “I stopped down 
yonder a ways, where they was a sandy 
rise, an’ looked at th’ road with my lan- 
tern. They hain’t a dratted rig gone over 
that sand since this here rain begin, an’ 
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you know it. Now I want my girl an’ 
Hen Peabody, an’ I’m a-goin’ t’ search 
this here house !” 

He started determinedly for the hall 
door, but the actor had forestalled him. 

“Hold him a minute,” he had whispered 
to the lawyer and the broker, and had 
slipped up stairs. Now, before Mr. 
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“Then, as a representative of the law 
and the people, SS, I can not, as certified 
and approved by the statutes in such 
cases made and provided, permit you to 
search these premises without recourse to 
due legal process.” 

The broker also impressively arose. 

‘To the which I bear witness and here- 
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“YOU TOLD ME A BLAMED-ON LIE, BILLY TUTT!” 


Grimesley could reach the door, he found 
himself confronted by the lawyer. 

“Just one moment, my friend,” said 
the man of the law with impressive dig- 
nity. “Before you begin your trespass, 
have you a search warrant, a writ of re- 
plevin or habeas corpus, a nolle prosequi 
or—or a nux vomica?” 

“Well, no, I hain’t,” confessed Mr. 
Grimesley, scratching his head. 


with affix my hand and seal,” he seconded 
with solemnity and binding force, and 
thereupon the two calmly resumed their 
seats, with the air of having disposed of 
the matter for all time to come. The 
move was so convincing that Mr. Grimes- 
ley also sat down to think things over, but 
there was danger of a present rebellion. 
No man in the county could boast of hav- 
ing ever worsted him in a “dicker.” 
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In the meantime the actor had knocked 
at the door of “Miss Courtenay’s” room, 
where the actress and the runaway girl 
were chatting on the common ground of 
the way to men’s hearts, the actress being 
a chafing-dish expert, and the country 
girl an exponent of the fricasseed chicken 
school. 

“Agnes!” he called. “My 
dear!” 

“Miss Courtenay, if you 
please,” said a rich con- 
tralto voice reprovingly, but 
the door opened promptly 
nevertheless, and she stood 
smiling pleasantly upon him, 

“The relentless parent has 
come back again, and he in- 
sists on searching the house. 
Go down stairs, won’t you, 
and get the man into the 
parlor? If you can, hold 
him there until we get these 
young people started out 
into the rain again.” 

“Indeed I will,” she re- 
plied, laughing. She went 
back into the room, kissed 
Mollie and made some rapid 
alterations in her toilet. 
When she came out into the 
hall and had closed the door, 
her husband put his arms 
about her in the darkness, 
and to his surprise she sud- 
denly clung to him. 

“You’re a good fellow, Jim,” she said. 
“TI suppose these babes in the wood make 
us both feel—well, rather melty again. 
We'll reconsider that divorce, maybe, and 
the matter of exclusive leads and one-part 
plays. Wouldn’t it be nice to elope, our- 
selves?” 

There was no hint of this tenderness 
upon her, however, when, her splendid 
hair flowing and her rich gown trailing, 
she swept into the presence of Joseph 
Grimesley. 

“T am told that there is a father here 
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whose heart aches for a missing daugh- 
ter,” she said in her deepest pathos. “Are 
you that unhappy parent?” 

“Yes’m, only it’s my fingers that 
itches,” replied he. 


“Then come, come with me!”’ 


she trag- 


ically commanded, and seized his wrist. 





“FIRST I MUST TELL YOU THE STORY OF MY LIFE” 


Dazed and helpless he allowed her to drag 
him into the parlor and plant him on the 
horsehair sofa, where she towered before 
him. 

“First,” she said tensely, “I must tell 
you the story of my life!” 

“T ain’t got much time,” he feebly pro- 
tested. “I got to—” 

“You shall, you must listen,” she inter- 
rupted imperiously. “My friend, you 
have a kind, kind eye, an honest brow and 
a noble heart. The woes of the orphan 
and the oppressed must ever appeal to 
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you. Sir, I was born on the sunny slopes 
of old Vermont. Down past our little 
cabin home tumbled and sang a dancing 
stream—” 

Joseph Grimesley sat spellbound and 
listened. Occasionally he batted his eyes, 
but that was all. 

Over in the “office,” in the meantime, 
the conspirators were wrestling with Un- 
cle Billy’s convictions. They were trying 
to get him to hire Henry Peabody a horse, 
but Mr. Tutt was obdurate. He shielded 
his good horses as he would beloved chil- 
dren. At last, however, the wrinkles in his 
brow suddenly shifted to the corners of 
his eyes, and then he slapped his thigh. 

“By golly, I know where Hen k’n git a 
rig!” he exclaimed. 

He beckoned the others to follow him 
on tip-toe, and led the way to the front 
door where he pointed out a waiting horse 
and buggy. The lawyer, the broker and 
the actor looked at each other in dazed, 
stupid joy for one moment, and then, with 
a common impulse, they broke for the din- 
ing-room where they could shriek without 
unduly disturbing any one. 

The “rig” was Joseph Grimesley’s own! 

Presently, up-stairs, they had to throw 
the young farmer on the bed and smother 
him with pillows when he began to appre- 
ciate the beautiful proposition, and by the 
time they had the elopers bundled up and 
ready to go, they were all weak and 
breathless. Silently the actor and the 
other men pressed the hands of the runa- 
ways and wished them happiness and good 
luck, and then they stole out to the back 
stairway. 

But half way down the stairs something 
happened. Miss Mollie sneezed! Once, 
twice, three times she sneezed, and then 
her future lord and master led her back to 
her room. 

“You’re already ketchin’ a cold,” he 
firmly announced, “an’ I ain’t a goin’ to 
let you go out in this rain no more to- 
night, ef I hev t’ stan’ in front o’ yore 
door an’ fight my weight in wildcats !” 
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They had to commend his chivalric 
course, but it left the actor in somewhat of 
a dilemma. He went down stairs and lis- 
tened at the door of the parlor. The mel- 
low contralto of his wife was flowing on 
and on, without a break, without a ripple. 
It wouldn’t do to leave the faithful wom- 
an talking there all night, and so at last 
he opened the door. Mrs. Jarvies, alias 
Miss Courtenay, stretched up to her full 
height before the dazed Mr. Grimesley, 
was passionately, though hoarsely, im- 
ploring Heaven to witness her future ven- 
geance. 

“of old Vermont!” she was hissing. 
“And if ever I find him, if ever merciful 
fate sends him into this eager clutch of 
mine, I shall wreak that vengeance upon 
him that will make the miserable miscreant 
wish he had never been born! Listen! 
When I was a child, back in the cabin 
home upon those sunny slopes, where the 
little stream sang and tumbled past our 
door—” 

“Your sister is ill and needs your at- 
tention, Miss Courtenay,” the actor hu- 
manely interrupted. 

She caught his eye and studied it for a 
brief instant, and then she wrung the 
hand of Joseph Grimesley. 

“And so, my friend, my honest friend, 
you have the story of my life—the story 
of a broken heart!” she abruptly con- 
cluded. 

Affected to tears, she swept from the 
room, and Mr. Grimesley drew a deep, 
deep breath. ‘There was a dizzy look 
about his eyes and he had been rumpling 
his wet hair. 

“Tt’s a dern shame!” he said numbly. 
“T reckon her troubles hez tetched her in 
th’ head th’ least mite. She’s cert’nly an 
amazin’— Looky here!” he broke off, sud- 
denly sitting up straight. “What I want 
to know is where is my girl, an’ I want t’ 
know it dad burned quick !” 

*“Ton’t be rash,” cautioned the actor. 
“Be sure that you have the law on your 


side. I'll tell you what to do. The law- 
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yer out there is a friend of mine, and I 
can get him to give you his services free. 
He will make out the necessary papers, 
and then you can search the house or do 
anything you like. I will introduce you.” 

“Free, did you say?” eagerly inquired 
Mr. Grimesley. 

“Free p? 

That was enough. If it was free, Mr. 
Grimesley wanted it, whatever it was. Mr. 
Jarvies gravely introduced him and hur- 
ried up stairs with the broker in great 
peace of mind. He had confidence in the 
lawyer. A few minutes later the broker 
strolled down stairs and nodded at the at- 
torney. That gen- 
tleman wearily pre- 
sented one last pa- 
per for Mr. Grimes- 
ley to sign, and told 
him he could now go 
on with his search. 

“T never saw a 
man so revel in free 
affidavits in my life, 
and I had to put a 
red paper seal on 
each one,” he com- 
plained to the bro- 
ker as they followed 
Mr. Grimesley up V Sato 
stairs. “He has 
signed seven so far, 
and I think he figures himself ahead 
about five dollars apiece. I hope he 
chokes.” 

That the affidavits were clever of their 
kind was attested by the behavior of 
Uncle Billy Tutt, who, purple in the face, 
was having cramps in the corner. 

The search was fruitless. At Miss 
Courtenay’s room he saw, through the 
crack of the door, her aged sister in bed, 
her gray wig sprawling pathetically on 
the pillow. In the actor’s room he found 
Mr. Jarvies smoking peacefully in the 
window. He took the liberty of search- 
ing that room, but failed to look out of 
the window, where Mr. Peabody lay in 


—ONE LAST PAPER 





the rain on the roof of the porch. He re- 
turned to the “office,” at last satisfied that 
the runaways were not on the premises. 

“You'd better stay right here,” said 
the actor to the dripping young man who 
came in off the roof. “You see he has 
searched my room and won’t come back 
here again. Your room was vacant, and 
he may be suspicious of it, so I will oc- 
cupy that. Good night, my boy.” 

Down stairs, Mr. Grimesley was look- 
ing out into the storm. It was raining 
harder than ever, and he shook his head. 

“T reckon Ill hev t’ stay all night, 
Billy,” he said. “I s’pose them young uns 
is safe married by 
this time, drat ’em.” 

“TI don’t know 
where Ill put ye, 
Joe, deed I don’t,” 
said Uncle Billy in 
perplexity. “Th’ 
rooms is all full, two 
in a bed, most on 
’em. I jedge I'll hev 
t? put ye in with 
that actor feller.” 

Mr. Grimesley’s 
horse was put away, 
and then Uncle Bil- 
ly took the man up 
to “‘the actor feller’s 
room” and uncere- 
moniously threw open the door. Young 
Mr. Peabody, in his shirt sleeves and 
stocking feet, blankly confronted them! 

There was no language wasted. Mr. 
Grimesley made one dive and Mr. Pea- 
body met him half way. There was a 
thud that shook the house as the two mus- 
cular bodies came together, and then there 
was a pile of waving and jerking arms 
and legs bouncing about on the floor. 

“Fight! Fight!’ shouted Uncle Billy, 
and jumped eagerly into the mélée. The 
lawyer, the broker and the actor, coatless 
and stocking-footed, came running to the 
door, but presently there shot in among 
them a tall man with a pen behind his ear 
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and roomy, striped flannel pajamas hang- 
ing upon his well-knit frame. It was the 
mysterious big stranger, and the joy of 
action was in his sparkling eye. 

“Peace, gentlemen, peace!” he cried, 
and lit square into the scrimmage, head 
first, with a grace and precision that could 
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“Jes’ you wait till I git you home, 
Missy, an’ I'll lather you good with a 
horse-whip,” fumed Mr. Grimesley. 

“Tet me ketch you at it once!” ex- 
claimed Mr. ,Peabody, lunging toward 
him and shaking his fist. “You stingy 
cuss! Three year now you’ve kep’ me 
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MR. GRIMESLEY PROVING THE MORE VIOLENT OF THE TWO, THE BIG MAN CALMLY SAT ON HIM 


only have been learned on a college foot- 
ball gridiron. There was a sharp tussle, 
and then the big man arose with one of 
the combatants held by the collar in each 
brawny hand. Mr. Grimesley proving 
the more violent of the two, the big man 
calmly sat on him, releasing Mr. Peabody. 

“Now, let’s hear the rights of this,” he 
said judicially. 

The men at the door made room for 
Miss Courtenay and Mollie. 


off’n yore place, because ef I married 
Mollie you’d hev t’ hire more help. I got 
her now an’ I’m goin’ t’ keep ’er!” 

‘Are you a poor man, Mr. Grimesley ?” 
asked the big stranger. 

“J reckon I hain’t!” exploded Mr. 
Grimesley. “I got more good farms than 
ary man in th’ county, an’ that’s why this 
here Peabody pup wants t’ steal my girl. 
I'll fool *im. T’ll will away ever’ las’ acre 


I got.” 














“Will it an’ welcome,” retorted Mr. 
Peabody. “I got a good farm o’ my own, 
all paid fer, with a nice, new house on it 
fer Mollie, an’ you know it. An’ they 
ain’t a man in th’ county k’n say a word 
agin me, an’ you know that, too, you ole 
skinflint !” 

Mr. Grimesley’s only denial of this was 
a threat to “whip the everlastin’ day- 
lights” out of Mr. Peabody. He even 
made an attempt to get up and do it, but 
the big stranger, who so calmly sat on 
him, prevented it with no seeming effort. 
The big man was in some perplexity. He 
was looking from the prostrate father to 
the sturdy lover, and then to Mollie. The 
faces of the three were convincing. They 
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would have decided any one as to the just 
and righteous course to pursue. 

“It’s a pity that you have not a mar- 
riage license with you,” he said finally. 

“But I have, though,” replied the 
young man, producing the document. “I 
got it this mornin’, an’ we was tryin’ t’ 
git over t’ Jonesville ?—” 

“Well, why didn’t you mention it in 
the very first place?” inquired the pleas- 
ant man, whose business no one had been 
able to fathom, though now they all ac- 
cused themselves of blindness. “Here, a 
couple of you boys hold Mr. Grimesley so 
I can marry this wholesome young couple 
and finish writing my sermon. I’m the 
new Methodist bishop of this diocese !” 


TO A WANDERER 
By Evaleen Stein 


WONDER if the cloudless, wide 
Italian sky is blue 

As are the violets that hide 
Our dewy earth from view? 


I wonder if the Alpine snow 
Is half so fair to see 

As these white cherry-blooms that blow 
In soft flakes from the tree? 


I wonder what rare music heard 
From carved cathedral choir 
Is sweet as notes of yonder bird 

Within the budding brier? 


Ah, wherefore, wherefore tarry, dear? 
Why wander still so far? 

The May is glad and gracious here 
As foreign Maytimes are! 


The scented blossoms break apart, 
And like a flower, too, 
The love that sweetens all my heart 


And waits to welcome you. 








WHY SEND FOR 
THE DOCTOR? 


BY MEREDITH NICHOLSON 








‘C7 fad rather fave a fool to make me 
merry than expertence'to make me sad” 


cAs You LikeTt 





* SELESS, quite useless, young 

| man,” said the Doctor pursing 

his lips ; and as he has a nice feel- 

ing for climax, he slapped the reins on 

Dobbin’s broad back and placidly drove 
away. 

Beneath that flapping gray hat his 
wrinkled face was unusually severe. His 
eyes really seemed to flash resentment 
through his green spectacles. The Doc- 
tor’s remark related to my manipulation 
of a new rose sprayer which I had pur- 
chased this morning at the village hard- 
ware store and was directing against the 
pests on my crimson ramblers when he 
paused to tell me that he had tried that 
identical device last year and found it 
worthless. As his shabby old phaeton 
rounded the corner, I turned the sprayer 
over to my young undergraduate friend 
Waldo, and came in, in excellent temper, 
to set down a few truths about the Doctor. 

He is, as you may already have guessed, 
the venerable Doctor Experience, of the 
well-known university which bears his 
name. He is a person of quality and dis- 
tinction, and the most quoted of all the au- 
thorities on life and conduct. How empty 
the day would be in which we did not hear 
some one say, “Experience has taught 
me—” In the University of Experience 
the Doctor fills all the chairs; and all his 
utterances, you may say, are ex cathedra. 

He is as respectable for purposes of 
quotation as Thomas 4 Kempis or Benja- 
min Franklin. We really imagine—we 
who are alumni of the old Doctor’s ivy- 





mantled knowledge-house, and we who re- 
call the austerity of his curriculum and 
the frugality of Sunday evening tea at 
his table—that his own courses were im- 
mensely profitable to us. Why, we remem- 
ber, he warned us against yielding to the 
persuasions of the world, the flesh and the 
devil, illustrating his points with anec- 
dotes from his own long and honorable ca- 
reer. He used to weep over us, too, in a 
fashion somewhat dispiriting; but we 
loved him, and sometimes as we sit in the 
winter twilight thinking on the days that 
are no more, we recall him in a mood of af- 
fection and regret, and do not mind at all 
that cheerless motto in the seal of the uni- 
versity corporation, “Experientia docet 
stultos,” to which he still calls attention 
after morning prayers. 

“My young friends,” he says, “I hope 
and trust that my words may be the means 
of saving you from much of the heartache 
and sorrow of this world. When I was 
young—” 

This phrase is the widely accepted sig- 
nal for shuffling the feet and looking 
bored. We turn away from the benign 
doctor at his reading desk, fumbling at 
that oft-repeated lecture which our fathers 
and grandfathers remember and quote— 
we turn our gaze to the open windows and 
the sunlight. The philosophy of life is in 
process of making out there,—a new phi- 
losophy for every hour, with infinite spirit 
and color, and anon we hear bugles cry- 
ing across the hills of our dreams. “When 
I was young!” If we were not the politest 
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imaginable body of students—we who 
take Doctor Experience’s course because 
it is—I blush at the confession—a snap, 
—we should all be out of the window and 
over the hills and far away. It’s a good 
school—the revered Doctor’s,—where stu- 
dents hear many an argument about it and 
about—but, just the same, they all come 
out by the same door wherein they went. 

The great weakness of Experience as a 
teacher lies in the fact that there are so 
few unalterable facts. 


“The truth is great, and shall prevail, 
When none cares whether it prevail or 
not,—” 


just then, and no earlier. We hardly real- 
ize how utterly the snows and roses of 
yesteryear vanish until the amiable book 
agent points out to us the obsolete char- 
acter of our most prized encyclopedia. 
All books should be purchased with a view 
to their utility in lifting the baby’s chin a 
proper distance above the breakfast table ; 
for, quite likely, this will be their sole of- 
fice in the household. Within a fifteen- 
minute walk of the window by which I 
write lives a man who rejects utterly the 
idea that the world is round, and he is by 
no means a fool. He is a far more inter- 
esting person, I dare say, than Coperni- 
cus or Galileo ever was; and his straw- 
berries are the earliest and the best pro- 
duced in our township. Truth, let us say, 
is a continuing matter. This is where I 
parted company with the revered Doctor 
long ago. His inability to catch bass in 
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the creek isn’t going to keep me at home 
to-morrow morning. For all I care he may 
sit on his veranda and talk himself hoarse 
to his old friend Professor Killjoy, whose 
gum shoes and earmuffs are a feature of 
our village landscape. 

When you and I, my brother, are called 
on to address the young, how blithely we 
congratulate our hearers upon the fact 
that they are the inheritors of the wisdom 
of all the ages. Conduct, we assure them, 
is three-fourths of life; (all of us who ad- 
dress the young idea quote Matthew Ar- 
nold; I don’t know what we should do 
without him) and conduct, we go on to 
say, is the wisdom of the ages which Doc- 
tor Experience has rolled into the pill of 
perfection. 

We invoke dear old Experience as 
though he were a god, fondly imagining 
that an honest impulse demands that we 
appeal to him as an arbiter. But when we 
have submitted our case and listened to his 
verdict we express our thanks and go 
away and do exactly as we please. We all 
carry our troubles to the friends whose 
sympathy we know outweighs their wis- 
dom. We want them to pat us on the back 
and tell us that we are doing exactly 
right. If they by any chance are bold 
enough to give us an honest judgment 
based on real convictions, we depart with 
a grievance, our confidence shaken. We 
lean upon our friends, to be sure; but we 
rely upon them more to bail us out after 
the forts of folly have crashed about our 
ears and we pine in the donjon, than on 
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their advice that might possibly have pre- 
served us on the right side of the barri- 
cade. And I may note here, that of all the 
offices that man may undertake, that of 
the frank friend is the most thankless. 
The frank friend! It is he, my comrade, 
who told you yesterday that you were 
looking wretchedly ill. Doctor Experience 
had warned him; and he was anxious to 
stop you in your headlong plunge,—he 
felt a duty in the matter. To-morrow he 
will drop in to tell you in gentle terms 
that your new poem is—well, he hates to 
say it,—but he fears it isn’t up to your 
old mark! The frank friend, you may re- 
member, was Doctor Experience’s favor- 
ite pupil. 

We are all trying to square wisdom with 
our own ideas. Professional men, whose 
business is the giving of advice, are fully 
aware of this. Death is the only arbiter 
who can enforce his own writs, and no hu- 
man being can speak a final word on any 
matter. 

I was brought up to have an immense 
respect — reverence, even—for law. It 
seemed to me in my youth to embody a 
tremendous philosophy. Here, I used to 
say, as I pondered opinion and precedent, 
here is the very flower and fruit of the 
wisdom of the ages. How could I know 
that every proposition in law may be sup- 
ported from two sides diametrically op- 
posed to each other! Imagine my bewil- 
derment when I found that a case which 
is likely to prove weak before one infalli- 
ble judge may be shifted with a little 





trouble to another, equally infallible, but 
with views known to be friendly to the 
cause in question. I once lived in a judi- 
cial circuit where there was considerable 
traveling to be done by the court and bar. 
The lawyer who was most enterprising in 
securing the sleeping-car stateroom where- 
in to play poker—discreetly and not too 
successfully—with the judge, was popu- 
larly supposed to have the best chance of 
winning his cases. What, may I inquire, 
becomes of the wisdom of the ages in a 
situation like this? 

Our neighbors’ failures are really of no 
use to us. “No admittance” and “Paint” 
are not accepted by the curious world as 
warnings but as invitations. 


“A sign once caught the casual eye, 

And it said, Paint; 

And every one who passed it by, 
Sinner or saint, 

Into the fresh green color must 
Make it his biz 

A doubting finger-point to thrust, 

That he, accepting naught on trust, 
Might say, It is, it is!” 


Cynic, do I hear? The term is not one of 
opprobrium. A cynic, my friend, is a man 
who declines to cut the cotton-filled pie on 
All Fools’ Day. 

We are bound to test for ourselves the 
identical heating apparatus which the man 
next door cast away as rubbish last 
spring. We know why its heat units were 
unsatisfactory to him,—it was because his 
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chimneys were too small. Mrs. B. tele- 
phones to Mrs. A. and asks touching the 
merits, habits and previous condition of 
servitude of the cook Mrs. A. discharged 
this morning. Mrs. A., who holds an hon- 
orary degree bestowed upon her by the 
good Doctor Experience, leans upon the 
telephone and explains with conscientious 
detail the deficiencies of Mary Ann. She 
does as she would be done by and does it 
thoroughly. But what is her astonish- 
ment to learn the next day that Mary 
Ann’s trunk has been transferred to Mrs. 
B’s third story; that Mary Ann’s impos- 
sible bread and deadly cake are upon Mrs. 
B’s table! Mrs. B., too, took a course of 
lectures under Doctor Experience, and she 
admires him greatly; but what do these 
facts avail her when guests are alighting 
at the door and Mary Ann is the only cook 
visible in the urban landscape? Moreover, 
Mrs. A. always was (delectable colloquial- 
ism!) a hard mistress, and Mrs. B. must, 
she feels, judge of these matters for her- 
self. And so—so—say we all of us! 

Men who have done post-graduate work 
in the good Doctor’s school are no better 
fortified against error than the rest of us 
who may never have got beyond his kin- 
dergarten. The results might be different 
if it were not that Mistress Vanity also 
teaches in the good Doctor’s school, and 
her lessons embody a sugar-coated conceit 
that undoes most of the head master’s 
work in his own specialty. Conservative 
bankers, sage lawyers and wise legislators 
are the frequent and easy prey of the gold 


brick operator. The reason that there is 
—as the police advise us—a new crop of 
“suckers” every spring, is that Mistress 
Vanity wields a greater influence than 
Doctor Experience. These words stare at 
me oddly in type; they are the symbols of 
a disagreeable truth,— and yet we may as 
well face it. The eternal ego will not bow 
to any dingy doctor whose lectures only 
illustrate his own inability to get on in the 
world. 

The best skating is always on thin ice, 
—we like to feel it crack and yield under 
our feet; there is a deadly fascination in 
the thought of the twenty or forty feet of 
cold water beneath. Last year’s mortality 
list cuts (dare I do it?) no ice with us; we 
must make our own experiments, while the 
Doctor screams himself hoarse from his 
bonfire on the bank. He has held many an 
inquest on this darkling shore of the river 
of time, and he will undoubtedly live to 
hold many another; but thus far we have 
not been the subjects; and when it comes 
to the mistakes of others we are all de- 
lighted to serve on the coroner’s jury. 

It isn’t well for us to be saved from too 
many blunders ; we need the discipline of 
failure. It is better to fail than never to 
try, and the man who can contemplate the 
graveyard of his own hopes without bit- 
terness will not always be ignored by the 
gods of success. 

Waldo had a narrow escape yesterday. 
He was reading ““T'om Jones” in the col- 
lege library, when the Doctor slipped up 
behind him on sneakers, and Waldo’s nerv- 
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ous system experienced a terrible shock. 
But it was the Doctor’s opportunity. 
“Read biography, young man; biogra- 
phies of the good and great are veritable 
text books in this school!’ So you may 
observe Waldo to-day sprawled under the 
spreading prune tree on the campus, with 
his eyes bulging out as he follows Na- 
poleon on the retreat from Russia. He 
has firmly resolved that he shall never be 
as foolish as the darkly-gifted Corsican. 
About tomorrow evening, when he tries to 
hitch the Doctor’s good old Dobbin to the 
chapel bell, and falls from the belfry into 
the arms of the village constable, he will 
welcome St. Helena and think no more of 
Moscow. 

An interesting biography is no more 
valuable than a good novel. If life were 
an agreed state of facts and not a cheer- 
ful experiment, then we might lean upon 
biography as final. In this and in all mat- 
ters, let us deal squarely with Youth. 
Boswell’s Johnson is only gossip raised to 
the highest power; the reading of it will 
make Waldo cheerfuller, but it will not 
keep him from wearing a dinner coat to a 
five o’clock tea or teach him how to earn 
more than four dollars a week. I will say 
for Plutarch that he did one thing for 
me—he strengthened my naturally vacil- 
lating resolution prodigiously, so that, 
when I had finished him and sworn never 
to touch him again, I kept my word, even 
to this day. He’s the leader on my list of 
books that have helped me. 

We have brought existence to an ideal 


state when at every breakfast table we 
face a new world with no more use for 
yesterday than for the grounds of yester- 
day’s coffee. The wisdom behind us is a 
high wall which we can not climb if we 
would ; and while its very height is tempt- 
ing, we may be sure that there is no rose 
garden beyond it—only the wreck of bat- 
tle, a cheerless field with the sea of time 
gnawing its dreary shores. 

To be old and to know ten thousand 
things—there is something august and 
majestic in the thought; but to be young 
and ignorant, to see yesterday pass, a 
shining ripple on the flood of oblivion, 
and then to buckle down to the day’s busi- 
ness,—there’s a better thing than being 
old and wise. We are always praising the 
unconscious ease of great literature; and 
that ease—typical of the life and time re- 
flected, was a thing of the day, with no 
yesterdays’ dead weight dragging it 
down. Whitman’s charm for those of us 
who like him lies in the fact that he 
doesn’t invite us to a rummage sale of 
cast-off raiment, but offers fabrics that 
are fresh and in new patterns. We have 


all known that same impatience of the 


past that he voices so stridently. The 
world is as new to him as it was to Isaiah 
or Homer. 


“When I heard the learned astronomer, 

When the proofs and figures were ranged 
in columns before me, 

When I was shown the charts and diagrams, 
to add, divide and measure them; 
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When I, sitting, heard the astronomer 
where he lectured with much ap- 
plause in the lecture room, 

How soon, unaccountably, I became tired 
and sick, 

Till rising and gliding out I wander’d off 
by myself, 

In the mystical moist night-air, and from 
time to time 

Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars.” 


Our old Doctor can name all the stars 
without a telescope but he does not know 
that in joy they “perform their shining.” 

There is a delightful comedy,—long 
popular in England and known in Amer- 
ica, in.which a Martian appears on earth 
to teach Dickens-like lessons of unselfish- 
ness to men. Since witnessing it, I have 
often thought of the sensations of a pil- 
grim who might emigrate from another 
star to this earth, losing on the way all 
knowledge of his own past—and come 
freshly upon our world and its achieve- 
ments, beholding the best that man is 
thinking and doing without any knowl- 
edge whatever of history or the evolution 
through which we have become what we 
are. There you would have a critic who 
could look at our world with fresh eyes. 
What we were yesterday would mean 
nothing to him, and what we are to-day 
he might judge honestly from a stand- 
point of utility or beauty. Not what was 
old or new but what was good, would in- 
terest him,—not whether our morals are 
better than those of our ancestors but 


whether they are of any use at all. The 
croaking plaint of Not-What-It-Used-to- 
Be, the sanguine It-Will-Come-in-Time 
would have no meaning for such a judge. 
The real note in life is experiment and 
quest, and we are detached far more than 
we realize from what was and concerned 
with what is and may be. 

“And not only so, but we glory in trib- 
ulations also; knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience; and patience, experi- 
ence ; and experience, hope.” 

The conjunction of these last words is 
happy. Verily in experience lies our hope. 
In learning what to do and what not to 
do, in stumbling, falling to rise again and 
faring ever upward and onward. Yes, in 
and through experience lies our hope, but 
not, O brother, a wisdom gained vicari- 
ously,—not yours for me or mine for you 
—nor all the lore of great libraries, charm 
they never so wisely,—but every one of 
us, old and young, for himself. 


“It is the end that crowns us, not the fight.” 


Literature is rich in advice that is ut- 
terly worthless. Life’s Book of Don’ts is 
only read for the footnotes that explain 
why particular don’ts failed,—it is be- 
come in reality the Book of Don’ts that 
Did. It is pleasant to remember that the 
gentle Autocrat, a man of science as well 
as of letters, did not let professional cour- 
tesy stand in the way of a characteristic 
fling at Doctor Experience. He goes, in 
his contempt, to the stupid creatures of 
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the barnyard, and points in high disdain 
to “that solemn fowl, Experience, who ac- 
cording to my observation, cackles oftener 
than she drops real live eggs.” 

If the old Doctor were to be taken at his 
own valuation and we should be disposed 
to profit by his teachings, our lives would 
be a dreary round; and youth, particu- 
larly, would find the ginger savorless in 
the jar and the ale stale in the pot. I saw 
my venerable friend walking abroad the 
other day in the flowered dressing-gown 
which he so much affects, wearing his fa- 
miliar class-room smile. I heard him 
warning a boy who was hammering a boat 
together out of wretchedly flimsy ma- 
terial, that his argosy would never float ; 
but the next day I saw the young Colum- 
bus faring forth, with his coat for sail, 
and saw him turn the bend in the creek 
safely and steer beyond “the gray 
Azores” of his dreams. The young ad- 
miral is destined to many perils on the 
deep, and like St. Paul he will know ship- 
wreck before his marine career is ended, 
but why discourage him? Not the Doc- 
tor’s hapless adventures but the lad’s own 
are going to make a man of him. I know 
a town where, thirty years ago, an after- 
noon newspaper failed about once in six 
months. There was, so the wiseacres af- 
firmed, no manner of use in trying it 
again. But a tow-headed boy put his 
small patrimony into a venture, reinforced 
it with vigorous independence and integ- 
rity and made it a source of profit to him- 
self and a moral agent in a flourishing 





community. In twenty years the property 
sold for a million dollars. Greatness, I as- 
sure Waldo, consists in achieving the im- 
possible. 

We all salute heartily and sincerely the 
“grandeur and exquisiteness” of old age. 
It is not because the venerable Doctor is 
old that we distrust his judgment; it is 
not his judgment that we distrust half so 
much as his facts. They are good, as 
facts go, but we are all foreordained and 
predestined to reap our own crop. He 
need not take the trouble to nail his sign 
“No thoroughfare” on the highways 
which have perplexed him, for we, too, 
must stray into the brambles and stumble 
at the ford. 

Tax not our patience with warnings 
against the known, O revered Doctor! It 
is decreed that we sail without those old 
charts of yours, and we drop your signal 
books and barometer overboard without 
a qualm. The reefs change with every 
tide, adding zest to our adventure; and 
while the gulfs may wash us down there’s 
always the chance that in our own way 
and after much perplexity and stupid 
sailing we may ground our barnacled 
hulks on the golden sands of the Happy 
Isles. What our blood cries for is “stran- 
gest skies and unbeholden seas ;” and 


“Rare the moment and exceeding fleet 
When the spring sunlight tremulous 
and thin 
Makes glad the pulses with tumultuous beat 
For meadows never won nor wandered in?” 
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BE GLAD 
By Paxton Hibben 


MORNING 

E glad— 

There is only the April sun 

And the fitful wind, warm and wet 

O’ morning, before the rain ’s begun; 
The sky, cloud-curtained, lowering yet, 
Harboring a promise ere it clears 

Of pale, iridescent tears— 

Be glad! 


HIGH NOON 
Be glad— 

The air is sultry; the soil, 

Pregnant, full-breasted—deep-stirred 
And live with all the joy and moil 

Of breeding; near at hand, a bird 
Calls and is answered; afar, 

Under the rocks, gray shadows are . 
Be glad! 


TWILIGHT 

Be glad— 

Flutters the breeze, cool, soft, 

Intermittent; a solitary star gleams, 
Passionate, glowing—swung aloft 

Like a censer; the damp earth-smell seems 
Incense; close to the naked boughs there clings 
A warm mist-breath of nascent things. 

Be glad! 


NIGHT 
Be glad .. . 

’T is the darkness and the long, 

Uncertain silences, groped through, with eyes 
Blinded; only the dumb, wind-borne song 
Questions, insistent—calls and dies 

Echoless . . . There is the wan light 

Of the moon—then the black, reeling night! 
Ah! be glad! 














. ELL, it isn’t an entirely hope- 

Wi: crowd,” I said to myself, 

“for a fellow to spend twelve 

hours with.” But I was not prepared for 
developments. 

We pulled out of Salida late, but, with 
two narrow-gauge engines hauling us, we 
bowled along the level floor of the Arkan- 
sas valley as if mountain railroading were 
all down-grade and no stops. Ahead of 
us was a noble slope, with detail erased, 
painted in purple, and rising from a plain 
of vapor, up, up in a headlong sweep 
toward a peak of perpetual March. Pretty 
soon we slid into early morning shadow ; 
all about was heavy dew, and a cold moun- 
tain stream trickled between granite boul- 
ders in a deepening cafion. There was 
no bird-song, no sound from the pines, for 
the breeze was shut away, and only the 
pure chill of the altitudes stirred one’s 
hair. Then the two engines began to 
stutter and stammer and emit volcanic 
smudges, the rate of speed fell down to a 
crawl, and the parlor car was emptied of 
its passengers by a rush to the back plat- 
form. They were all tourists, sight-see- 
ing, and this was the first five-per-cent. 
grade in the ascent of Marshall Pass, over 
the Colorado Rockies. 

I remained in my seat, sat hard and 
stonily, hoping, somehow, that my immov- 
ability conveyed rebuke. Not because the 
passengers were rushing to the back plat- 
form; I should have done that myself un- 
der other circumstances, but I had been 
irritated. Among the tourists was a wom- 
an of heavy beauty, silent, but not stolid, 
with a slow, comprehensive gaze and a 
mouth that was apathetic—which was 
quite as well, for her one attempt to smile 
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had been Machiavellian. But the man with 
her was facetious, and the other passen- 
gers applauded. Now, the relaxed atmos- 
phere of the back platform was going to 
furnish him propitious opportunity to 
star, and I knew it. That is why I criti- 
cized them that listened to him, and sat 
still. I think the man is accessory before 
and after the fact who countenances an- 
other in his asininity. 

Again, his behavior manifestly made 
toward effect on the woman—an effort for 
display well enough in the heath-cock, but 
too broadly primordial for elegance in 
man. Furthermore, from my distorted 
perspective on eternal fitnesses, even ordi- 
nary conversation is blasphemy in certain 
places, and we were going up into the 
presence of Dawn on a mountain-top. 

Perhaps, however, my dyspeptic heat 
would have abated before the superb be- 
nevolence of the new day and the inaliena- 
ble brotherhood of the peaks, but I hap- 
pened to turn my eyes from the window, 
and there opposite me sat the conductor, 
morose and surly. 

I was interested. Such disfiguring hu- 
mor never before, in my knowledge, sat 
upon the brow of good old Hugh Denny. 
“Old” here is merely affectionate, for he 
is barely forty and does not look it. But 
he began his boyhood with the beginning 
of the new Rio Grande and grew up with 
it. I had known him ever since he had been 
a brakeman, a tall youth slender as a pop- 
lar sapling, with plenty of fair hair and 
fresh color and a country-wide reputation 
as a beau. But now the bulk of him was 
considerably more ample than that of his 
youth, his pink complexion was subdued 
and his consistent membership in the order 
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of free though acceptable bachelors had 
deflected his reputation into channels of 
mere good nature and unflinching integrity. 

In a man like Denny the boundaries of 
his wrath incorporate only the thing 
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SILENT, BUT NOT STOLID 


which excites it, and I had not offended 
him. So I went fearlessly over and sat 
down by him. 

“How does it happen you don’t use 
train checks?” I asked after everything 
had been said which naturally ought to 
precede remarks of a general kind. 
“Don’t need them,” he replied. 
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“Wish my memory were that retentive,” 
I observed by way of compliment. 

“No, you don’t,” he declared. “The 
forgetful man don’t half appreciate the 
conveniences of his affliction.” 

This was sententiously said, and some- 
how, having his bachelorhood in mind, I 
thought I had struck a warm trail to ro- 
mance. 

“There is something in that,” I admit- 
ted, dogging it. “The assets of memory 
are largely regrets.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that regrets are my 
long suit,” he demurred, and the scent 
was lost. I circled. 

“I can’t imagine how memories should 
trouble you, then.” 

“Can’t? Read that!” He took a yellow 
slip of paper out of his trip-book and put 
it into my hands. It was a telegram. 
“Con. Tr. $15, D. & R. G. R. R.: 

“Detain elopers; woman, black hair, 
black eyes, small feet, 150 pounds; white 
hat; black traveling 
gown; man, identity un- 
known, tall slightly bald, 
smooth face, dark eyes; 
slightly gray. Wire 
chief police, or Gus. de 
Bonnet, Dazzler Café, 
Denver.” 

The faces of the star 
performer on the back 
platform and the stoical 
beauty with him flashed 
across my mental vision. 
O prescient instinct of 
mine! now I knew why I 

had despised him. But, 

dreading the inevitable 

revulsion of feeling that 
seizes a merciful man when a malefactor is 
run to earth, I tried to dodge the en- 
croaching pity. 

“Married?” I inquired. 

“She is.” 

The information did not assist in 
hardening me. There was no deserted 
wife-and-baby feature to make me indig- 
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nant against him, and somehow the pho- 
netic and sociological suggestions in “Gus. 
de Bonnet, Dazzler Café,” did not arouse 
my sympathy in behalf of the outraged 
husband. 

I looked out of the window. 

Sangre de Cristo, titanic cameos of 
sardonyx, intaglioed with sinless snow, 
were set against a sky of cobalt. These, 
and the trespasses of Gus. de Bonnet’s 
wife and her confederate—the crimes of 
atrophied man uncovered before the high 
gods ! 

“Well?” I demanded. 

Denny entered up his fares, half-fares, 
cash-fares, passes, etc., before he saw fit 
to answer me. 

“Pap used to say it just that way be- 
fore he larruped the very mischief out of 
one of us,” he observed. 

“Say what, what way?” 

“Well!” he roared back at me. I don’t 
believe I was so loud about it, even if I 
had been as irritable. 

“Are you one of these social degener- 
ates that believe in affinity and tempera- 
ment and other heady names for plain old 
immorality ?” 

“T should be ashamed to confess it after 
that,” I gasped. He must have thought I 
was evading, for he fixed me with a mad 
blue eye. I would sooner have been 
stabbed with a waspish hat-pin. 

“No!” I hastened to declare, “not a bit 
of it!” 

Denny continued to enter his data, and 
his wrath simmered low. I knew, now, 
what had got on his temper, but the in- 
trusion of “memory” in his asservations 
told of something to follow. I even went 
so far as to have suspicions. 

“Did you know her?” I asked, motion- 
ing toward the back platform. 

“Naw!” indignantly. My suspicions 
miscarried as a man’s should; nobody but 
a woman can successfully suspicion. “I 
know who she is, though,” he added. 

Presently he straightened up. 

“But I know him all right; and right 
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there, seeing it’s only going to nag me, 
my memory hadn’t ought to make good. 
According to my recollection of their 
faces, I know that Mrs. Gus. de Bonnet 
and her gentleman friend are aboard this 
train all right, and I’d like mighty well to 
detain ’em on request, but that nutty op- 
erator back there has passed me up a de- 
scription that don’t fit, and how am I go- 
ing to hold these different-looking par- 
ties on a fake description?” 

I got up and went to the rear door to 
inspect the pair. Denny was right. The 
description should have read “bleached 
hair, small teeth,” for the Lord knows her 
feet were big enough to take care of them- 
selves ; “white and black traveling gown.” 
The operator must have let a green hand 
take that message. The man was “slight- 
ly built,” not bald, and the “slightly 
gray” evidently was meant for “light 
gray,” the color of his Norfolk suit. 

No names had been given, the descrip- 
tions did not tally, and the runaways were 
in a fair way to escape. Curious that 
Denny was not glad of the error, which 
lifted a nasty job off his hands. But when 
I got back to him he was consigning the 
operator, for his inaccuracy, to a resort 
in the interior, black-listed in Scriptural 
guide-books. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked, 
sitting down by him. 

“Do you suppose if I knew I’d be sit- 
ting here, cussing my luck?” he growled, 
“or, rather, their luck? Gad! I’d give a 
quit-claim to ten years of life for about 
five minutes of unlimited police powers !” 

“Good Lord, why?” I exclaimed. 
“What do you want to mix in that mess 
for?” 

“You want to know what made me lose 
my gentleman instincts all of a sudden? 
Well, first let me ask if you ever heard 
that woman talk?” 

“Ts it as bad as her smile?” 

“Don’t know as I ever saw her smile, 
but for ignorance and general want of 
principle her remarks break about even. 
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She hasn’t got a charm except her good 
looks and that curious devilishness that 
flags a bad man, quicker than a ‘Last 
Chance’ sign. They aren’t putting out 
for keeps; it isn’t all for love and the 
world well lost for them; not on your life; 
neither of them. She’s in the habit of 
making these excursions to tall timber, 
and he hadn’t any idea anybody would 
take notice of this one, when he went 
along on the q. t.” 

I made a disgusted exclamation. ‘Hon- 
estly, Hugh, I marvel—” 

“Just go on marveling; don’t let me 
butt in. I am a good marveler myself 
when I see how often the eternally good 
decides to hit it off with the infernally bad 
in this world. This fellow is what you call 
a ‘scion’; he stands in the shadow of a 
great name, but the shadow’s pretty near- 
ly swamped him by now. His forebears 
are dead, and the wad he inherited has 
been peeled down in a way that more peo- 
ple than his tailor and his wash-lady are 
finding out. But he has been a ’rah, ’rah 
boy, has been sand-papered in s’ciety till 
he shines like a new piano, and I don’t 
doubt his brand of lip is mighty fetch- 
ing to a woman that has been cooped up 
with Gus. de Bonnet’s conversation for a 
while. And it ain’t all her shady kind that 
gets flabbergasted by the same _ talk, 
neither !” 

He repointed his pencil, shaving away 
the wood with bloodthirsty viciousness. 

“But his little day is about done. Now- 
adays it takes a golden ointment to keep 
a pull muscular, and if this little caper of 
his gets to the newspapers, I’m afraid the 
editorial blue pencil will forget its cun- 
ning and his social standing will be no 
end spoiled.” 

He turned his head suddenly and looked 
out the window. I saw a flush creep over 
his face and pathetic lines sketch them- 
selves along his lifted brows. I fretted 
with mannish embarrassment against a 
stir of sympathy in me. It was plain that 
some sort of unrevealed sorrow was hav- 
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I wished he would 


ing its innings here. 
say something. 

*“He—he’s engaged to a little girl—-a 
good little girl,” he muttered, without 
turning his head. 

I sat up in my earnestness. 

“Well, I say, you can’t expose him in 
that case,” I declared. 

He pushed back his cap and thrust his 
fingers into his thick fair hair. 

“You don’t know what she’d go and 
do,” I insisted. 

“Ves, and that isn’t all! he worried. 
“T’m—you see a man can’t afford—the 
little girl might think—it’s this way; it 
would do for any other man on God’s 
footstool to fix him—but me!” 

This, certainly, was a blank wall. I 
stared at him. 

“It would look as if I had it in for 
him—that I was putting him out of my 
way, because I wanted—” 

I ceased staring now, for it had got 
through. 

“Oh, I see,” was jolted out of me. 

I should not have said it that way—I 
should not have seen the point so obvious- 
ly as to make him blush. Poor old Denny! 
love’s an anguish at best. 

“Well, it would look that way,” I 
added, pretty well subdued. “You owe it 
to yourself to avoid all appearance of self- 
interest in this matter. I’d cut it out, old 
man, and let somebody else take them in 
hand.” 

He made no answer. His face was still 
turned away from me, toward the brakes 
of aspen, spiking the plunge of a slope, 
which dropped down to a toy valley a 
thousand feet below. It was no larger 
than a handkerchief, silvered with frost, 
and set with baby pines. I was growing 
soft over it when Denny raised himself 
and brought his clenched hand down on 
the arm of the seat. His face was the face 
of a man inflexibly fixed in a purpose, 
though its achievement destroyed him. 

“The man that hesitates for fear he will 
appear self-seeking in a case like this 














isn’t honorable! According to the lights 
of the world, this ought to shut me up 
like an oyster, but I’ll be durned if I'll put 
a baby in the fire because she thinks it’s 
pretty, or because she might think I want- 
ed her myself! I don’t care if she does be- 
lieve I did it for selfish motives; a man 
that ramps around the country with an- 
other man’s wife is too bad for a good 
girl to marry, even if she does love him. 
I’m looking out for that little girl’s wel- 
fare, and if I’ve got to lose her respect 
because I do, why, I’ll lose it, that’s all! 
Hand me that pad of telegraph blanks !” 

The engineer “let ’er go” on the last 
slope at the western foot of the Pass, and 
the engine was whipping its train down a 
howling cafion at a frantic speed. Tear- 
ing through the stiff breeze, forever blow- 
ing in those altitudes, tremendous gusts 
assailed the train, and blowsy passengers 
in high color beat a hasty retreat from 
the platform into the car. I heard the 
voice of the marked man. With a sickish 
feeling I arose and fled into the day- 
coach. 

We were late entering Gunnison, spread 
out on a lofty plain, with a remote and 
unbroken circle of snowy mountains rim- 
ming it. I grew interested in the country- 
side and time-tables to keep other things 
off my mind. I even noticed that we 
passed the east bound passenger on a sid- 
ing above the town and made note that 
there would be no more trains to Denver 
that day. I further remarked that the 
few day-coach travelers all alighted at the 
station, and that but three got on, two for 
the smoker, one for my car. 

She was one of these fine little figures, 
lithe as a willow but as plump as a par- 
tridge, with live shoulders, that had a 
speech of their own. She had a burden of 
rebellious black hair, dimples, a pert little 
nose, the reddest mouth, the whitest skin, 
the pinkest cheeks, the biggest, most se- 
rious dark-blue eyes, the blackest of 
lashes, and brows which were long and 
heavy enough to read a certain intensity 
into her nature. She wore a flappy white 
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hat, with dangling red cherries, so 
luscious that had I been a robin I could not 
have refrained. Her dress was red of the 
same shade, and when she put one knee 
in the seat to lean out and talk to the 
friends seeing her off, I caught a glimpse 
of a little red slipper, shiny and oriental 
enough to finish off some pantalooned 
beauty in a Turkish seraglio. It might 
have been out of place for travel, but it 
was fetching all the same. 

I was feeling myself getting grinny 
about the eyes, when she put up her hand 
to round up a blowing lock, and I caught 
the flash of a diamond on her third finger. 

“Of course,” I grumbled to myself. 
“What could you expect?” 

As we moved out she sank into a seat in 
front of me, and we two prepared to have 
the car to ourselves. But in a moment the 
two men who had boarded the smoker, one, 
a sluggish young countryman, the other 
a hulk of a man in a sombrero, came in 
and lunged through our coach. They left 
unsavory proofs of preference for in- 
ferior whisky in their wake, and carried 
their redolent presence into the parlor car. 

Presently three or four people came in 
from the rear and occupied seats behind 
us, but I did not turn my head. 

Denny entered from the smoker, and his 
eyes fell on the girl up in front. The color 
left his face, and his glance shifted nerv- 
ously between her and the people behind 
me. That she knew him well was evident 
by the pretty way she dimpled at him and 
talked the whole serious minute he con- 
sumed in examining her ticket. I im- 
agined, too, that his unresponsiveness sub- 
dued her toward the last, and that puzzle- 
ment began to show on her face. He 
coaxed a ghost of a smile before he left 
her, and came at once to me. 

“For God’s sake, help me out of this,” 
he whispered. “A couple of Gunnison de- 
tectives nabbed that pair just now, and 
are taking them on to Grand Junction to 
catch the standard-gauge back to Denver. 
The whole outfit is right here behind you, 
and that is his girl up in front!’ 
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I sprang to my feet and looked back. 
There they were; the man, defiant and 
white ; the woman, with a vivid red spot in 
each long smooth cheek. Beside him sat 
the big detective; beside her the young 
countryman. Up in front was a pretty 
head, just visible over the back of the 
seat ; his girl, all unconscious of the trag- 
edy for her in this tableau, at the rear! 

My spasm of helpless sympathy turned 
into an ebullition of rage at Denny. 

“Serves you right,” I snapped, “for 
your confounded meddling !” 

“J didn’t!” he protested. “I haven’t 
sent that telegram yet,” dragging up the 
crumpled yellow slip from his pocket. 
“But don’t stand there and rubber,” he im- 
plored. “Come up and let me introduce 
you, and if she gets wise to what’s back 
here [’ll kill you!” 

Evidently the Denver police had light- 
ed on information from a reliable source, 
and had wired instructions to the town of- 
ficers at Gunnison, without waiting on 
Denny. Fate could scarcely have collected 
accessories for a more complete mess of it! 

I went arid was introduced, and Denny 
turned the forward seat over for me to sit 
opposite her, so that she would have no 
excuse to look back throughout the hun- 
dred-mile journey yet before us. 

“What are you doing down here?” he 
asked in a worried way. 

“Visiting.” There was silence, and 
Denny’s face did not clear. 

“Haven’t I a right?” she demanded 
mischievously. “Can’t I go visiting if I 
want to? I was going to drop off at 
Grand Junction for a little stay, but 
maybe I’d better get your permission 
first !” 

“Oh, of course! Go ahead! Have a 
good time while you can—” 

“Oo! but that has a grave-yardy 
sound!” she shivered. “A body couldn’t 
help adding, ‘for you'll be a long time 
dead—or married.’ ” 

““How—how are the folks up home?” 
he asked. 


“Got the sulks; mad because I took a 
notion to teach next year.” 

“Teach!” Denny cried. “You teach !— 
the richest girl in Pitkin County ?” 

She blushed. “Sh-h! it’s vulgar to have 
money,” she laughed, “and I’m trying to 
live it down. But they are more surprised 
than you are, Mr. Denny.” 

When was that marriage to take place, 
then, if she was planning to do other 
things a year ahead? 

“Do you like to teach?” I put in. She 
drew up her mouth and shook her head. 

“I’m only doing it to set up a counter- 
irritant, so if I’ve got something else to 
do that I don’t like, it won’t seem so bad, 
by contrast.” 

She turned her engagement ring around 
her finger. Denny’s handsome face took 
on a look of arrested attention. Her eyes 
were down. 

“No,” she continued, “I just want to 
have something to keep my mind em- 
ployed; if I didn’t I might get sorry for 
myself, and I hate to be sorry for any 
one. It uses me up so.” 

This was not quite lucid, and presently 
Denny went away. I led her on to talk 
more of herself and discovered that she 
was the only daughter of a wealthy cattle- 
man and was country-bred and taught. It 
was her unwieldy dowry and her admira- 
tion for lacquer in mankind that had been 
her attraction for this jaded adventurer 
and his attraction for her. Other than 
that there could have been no excuse for 
their attachment, for they were creatures 
of two such opposing natures that a union 
between them was pretty nearly unnatural. 
However potent her influence upon a man 
of my own claims to uprightness, her 
simple naiveté would have fallen, ineffec- 
tive, against a soul like his. There was 
more of the charm which appealed to him 
in a single movement of the blunt white 
fingers of Gus. de Bonnet’s wife than this 
little girl could offer him out of the entire 
range of her potentialities. 

It made me sick. 








I talked feverishly and without lapse. 
I let no acre of grain, bowing before the 
wind, pass without discussion, nor any of 
the islands of flowers in seas of green, nor 
the galloping Gunnison, beating itself to 
foam on the rocks. Together we studied 
the stature of its gigantic cajion walls, 
found the art in the gaunt cottonwoods, 
and the joke in the sun-blistered city fish- 
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ermen in elaborate costumes de rigueur, 
4 while the coyotes sat on their haunches on 
the sun-bleached butte-tops and laughed 
at them. She made me see the poetry in 
the grasshopper that rattled his castanets 
as he flew, the whitened bones of the des- 
ert’s dead, the mysterious, dusty trails 
that led off into the parched wilderness 
toward some emerald oasis hidden in its 
heart. I showed her the wise brown chil- 
dren in the fields who looked critically at 
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“BOLTED!” THE BIG DETECTIVE ROARED 
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the train, the wizened, smoke-cured Mex- 
ican section men, and the dandy operator 
marooned in a watch-tower in an ocean of 
sun-baked rock, but up to the last minute 
in the calendar of fashionable foibles. 
Then Denny would come between stations 
and lean over the back of her seat. On 
these occasions her color would heighten 
and her pretty dimples come and go. She 


liked him, that was plain, but, oh, the pity 
of it! the look in his eyes had a yearning 
and pathos in it, which proved that the 
liking was not enough. 

I said to myself that my feelings had 
never been so harried from so many direc- 
tions, all in one day, in my life. 

Of course, Denny was preoccupied. 

“You sick?” she demanded. 

“T don’t feel very fit,” he confessed. 
“What did you tell it for?” she asked, 
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her red mouth growing sympathetic. 
“You know it’s fatal for me to be sorry 
for people.” 

“Fatal for the people you are sorry 
for?” 

“No, sir! Fatal for me 

Denny laughed, without mirth. “Well, 
you’d better hunt up an antidote if your 
sorrow’s like to strike in, for I don’t see 
how I am going to get along without it.” 

“T am afraid you will have to, because I 
can’t feel sorry for two people at once.” 

Denny drew in a sharp breath. 

“Pretty day outside, isn’t it?” he par- 
ried. 

“Always is when you want to change 
the subject,” she laughed, and Denny, 
lingering only a little while longer for the 
look of it, went away. 

“T believe he’s got something on his 
mind,” she confided to me when he was 
gone. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if he has,” I ad- 
mitted. 

The night came out of the east and 
overtook us, and the rhythmic lope of the 
trucks fitted itself to an old slumber-song 
that began to haunt me. I was afraid to 
get drowsy, so I flung myself with re- 
newed fervor into the entertainment of my 
little prisoner. Prisoner? So she was; so 
was I; so was every one in that coach! It 
was a veritable convict coop. 

I experienced relief when the electric 
lights of Grand Junction, reflected in the 
air, illumined an are vastly larger than 
the little city itself. This was the terminus 
of the narrow-gauge line, and a long reed 
of a brakeman with a voice like an Indian 
gong hurtled through, inviting everybody 
to change cars at Grand Junction for 
every point of the universe. 

I collected the little girl’s baggage and 
prepared her to alight, determined to ful- 
fill my trust to the letter. We eased across 
the high bridge over the great colc Grand, 
which swept westward into the desert, slid 
unctiously into a siding, and stopped. I 
shaded the blaze of the car-lamps from 
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the window and looked out. The green 
tail-lights of a standard-gauge train 
showed on the track before the depot a 
half a mile below. 

Denny stood beside us. 

“Don’t you want to get off here, 
Kitty?” he asked. “Three is late and will 
hold the tracks down there till the Rio 
Grande Western inspectors get through 
with her.” 

“Oh, I’m in no hurry,” she replied com- 
fortably. 

“Well, it—er—looks like rain, and it 
may be half an hour before we get in, and 
our friend can take you across the flat 
here to the hotel in less than two minutes.” 

“But I can’t,” she objected. “I have 
some trunks to look after.” 

“Give me your checks and I’ll look them 
up for you after we pull in.” 

“All right,” she assented, “but under- 
stand, I feel that I have been fired off this 
train same as any other hobo.” She 
laughed and delved into her purse for her 
checks. 

Then, velvet-footed, swift and dusky as 
a bat, with only a breath of perfume left 
to tell that she had passed, a woman 
slipped by us three and disappeared 
through the forward door into the night 
without. Denny and I cast one look after 
the flitting figure, one at each other, and 
one at Kitty. 

“Well!” she said, “it looks as if it is in 
order for ladies to leave this car in a 
hurry.” 

An audible yawn from one of the four 
in the rear of the car—a pause— 

“Where’s that woman!” a stentorian 
shout from the big detective. “Wake up, 
here, you—where’s that woman!” 

Semi-conscious, querulous murmurings 
from the sleeping countryman. 

“Bolted, you dog, with every cent I 
own,” the prisoner remarked coolly. 

Kitty, whom Denny was vainly trying 
to drag off, broke loose at the sound of 
the voice and pushed by me to see. 

“All up!” Denny groaned. 
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“Bolted!” the big detective roared. 
“Then the reward’s gone to—” 

With rough movements he locked his 
prisoner to the arm of the seat, and flung 
on his coat as he dashed out the rear door. 
The keys dropped from his coat-pocket as 
he arose, wavered a moment on the edge of 
the cushion, and fell off on the floor, but 
he did not know it. The semi- 
conscious rustic staggered to 
his feet and his hat rolled off. 
He stepped carefully over the 
shining star of sprawling keys. 

“Pick them up!” Denny 
shouted to him. 

He stepped carefully back, 
picked up his hat, and stum- 
bled out of the rear door. 

Instantly the prisoner, strug- 
gling for liberty, wrenched 


madly at the bracelets. His 
hunted eyes glittered, and 


blood spotted his white cuffs. 
Denny made one stride for- 
ward, but Kitty, with a little 
moaning sob, thrust him back 
and ran to the prisoner. She 
must have understood it all at 
a glance. Denny stopped, 
frozen in his tracks. I would 
not have moved if I could; this 
was no time for an outsider. 

Her fluttering hands turned 
the keys over, hunting for the 
right one. 

“The little one, Kitty,” the 
prisoner whispered eagerly, 
“the Ittle nickel one!” 

She found it, thrust it into the lock, and 
then, struck with a thought, stopped to 
wet her plump finger in her mouth and 
draw off the engagement ring. The pris- 
oner understood the act. 

“Kitty !”’ his voice made the name a 
caress, “don’t, little girl!” 

She turned the key and in an instant he 
was out in the aisle, holding his lacerated 
wrists. 

“That train, there,” she whispered, 
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pointing out the window. “It is headed 
for Utah! Run!” 

“T—_I’m—broke,” he faltered; “she— 
ah—I’ve been—” 

“Robbed. I understand,” she answered, 
a sudden calm entering her voice. “Here, 
this will pay your fare.” She thrust the 
purse and her ring into his hand. 





KITTY WAS CLINGING TO HIM, HER FACE AGAINST HIS COAT 


“Oh, 
breathed. 

He, too, leaped into the darkness. 

Several minutes later I saw the green 
tail-lights of Number Three slide into the 
night and disappear. 

Meanwhile Kitty was clinging to Den- 
ny, her face against his coat, and sobbing 
wildly. 

“You won’t tell on me; you won’t, will 
you?” she cried. 


Kitty! [ll not forget!” he 
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He wet his dry lips and answered her 
“No,” turning his miserable eyes toward 
me with her plea in them. I made ready to 
perjure myself. 

“T will swear, if it comes to investiga- 
tion, that the officer dropped the keys 
within the prisoner’s reach.” 

“T could not see him taken,” she went 
on, crying as she talked. “His face would 
have haunted me, in my dreams and in the 
day, and I would have died, knowing— 
how he was sha-a-med !” 

She was killing Denny, and I could have 
shaken her for her cruel ignorance. 

“But he is gone now—safe—and they 
can’t get him to humiliate him—and abuse 
him, and I’m glad—” 

Penned in the seat by the two, I had to 
stay and listen to the little fiend. 


b 








“because I don’t have to feel sorry 
for him—because I don’t want to feel— 
sorry—for anybody—ever—any more— 
but you-u, Hughie, dear!” 

I don’t know which was the more dazed 
or delighted by this sudden revelation, 
Denny or I. Her meaning reached us both 
at once. I vaulted over the back of the 
seat and left the car. Outside, I saw the 
curtain at the window opposite them per- 
emptorily jerked down. 

Ahead, in the fuming engine, the en- 
gineer was leaning half his length out of 
the cab, impatiently waiting for the go- 
ahead wiggle from the conductor’s lan- 
tern. 

“That wiggle will go unwug, for a sec- 
ond, yet, old chap,” I remarked cheer- 
fully, as I struck out for my hotel. 





AIDEEN 


By Meredith Nicholson 


ft. gods were sad the night that she was born. 

The faery lights shone over darkling moors, 
And voices whispering through the lonely hills 
Stole seaward to dark shores and told the waves, 
And wave and star conferred in wonderment. 
The gods were sad the night that she was born. 


She sang to-night and in her voice I heard 
Those whispers and those voices and beheld 
The faery lights and from the plaintive shore 


Saw wave and star commune 


She does not know 


How in her eyes the ancient marvels burn, 
Or that the dreams flow in her blood like stars 


On quiet floods by night. 


There at the harp 


Her voice caught up the centuries in a song 

As old as heartache and as young as morn; 

And armour rang and spears were glad with blood 
Ah, me! Those eyes, that voice, that eerie cry! 
The gods were sad the night that she was born! 
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THE ANGELUS 


A STORY OF THE LATIN QUARTER AND BARBIZON 


By Frederick Smith 


AUTHOR OF “CHRISTINE,” ETC. 


ficial, I doubt if you have ever heard of 

the street where this story begins; but 
if you know the Latin Quarter, perhaps 
you remember the little Rue Boissonnade, 
which opens off the Boulevard Raspail. It 
is not really a street, but an impasse with 
a few old houses; a gray convent shuts it 
in at one end, and at the other the entrance 
is guarded by a great iron gate. Yet, de- 
spite its smallness, the place is not without 
fame. There is a tradition that long ago, 
when Paris was a king’s city, the poet 
Dante, then a student, lodged in its limits. 
During the Commune it had a barricade, 
and its tenants saw fighting and blood- 
shed. Of late years it is said that whoever 
comes to live in the Rue Boissonnade is 
sure to have a romance connected with his 
stay. 

Shannon knew nothing of the fame of 
the street when he took quarters at num- 
ber 15, a tall, dingy, gray house, with 
many angles and a spiral stairway which 
wound up and up as in a clock-tower. At 
the top of the stairway Shannon had a 
studio, and there he painted with the 
fervor of a man who loves his work. Shan- 
non was lean of face, his eyes were clear 
and blue, and the set of his strong shoul- 
ders spelled success. He had determined 
on that, and he was willing to work for it. 

From his window and its small baleony 
he could look down on a big yellow-plas- 
tered house with a wide garden in front of 
it. Among the people who went along the 
garden path, he noticed most a girl. He 
was sure that she was an American, and 
he knew that she was good to look at. He 


l your acquaintance with Paris is super- 


formed the habit of watching for her; 
and then, in early March, he came to 
know her. 

In Paris, the American colony gives a 
public entertainment every spring, and in 
this particular year it was to consist of 
tableaux of great paintings and statues— 
a Bouguereau, a Bridgman, a Millet, a 
MacMonnies. For the “Angelus,” Kirk, 
who was a lively spirit among the Amer- 
icans, impressed Shannon. “I’ve got the 
prettiest girl in Paris to pose with you,” 
he said. 

“What have I to do with girls?” asked 
Shannon, with the little humorous smile 
which made everybody like and trust him. 

“But she’s Helen of Troy come again, 
with the cream of her skin and the brown 
of her eyes and hair. Besides, she’s your 
neighbor,” and Kirk jerked his hand to- 
ward the yellow-plastered house. 

“Oh!” said the other. 

“And Jean Francois’ son himself is 
coming down to help coach you.” 

“T’ll come,” said Shannon, decisively. 

That was how he came to know Barbara 
Lane. They met at the Kirk’s during 
their rehearsals, and soon Shannon was in- 
troduced to the Lane household. Barbara’s 
father had been an American artist living 
in Paris, and after his death she and her 
mother had remained there, members still 
of the little artist colony, giving a home 
usually to one or two American students. 
At present there were living with them 
Minna Hatch, a girl of about twenty-two 
who was studying music, and Theron 
James, a young medical student and a dis- 
tant cousin of the Lanes. 
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In a fortnight Shannon was a friend of 
the family, and was thinking oftener of 
Barbara than a man who is painting his 
first Salon picture should think of any- 
thing other than his work. The more he 
thought of her the more he seemed to fear 
seeing her often, and, as he was accus- 
tomed to control his actions, he painted 
with redoubled energy. Yet he did not 
avoid her altogether. A girl with a laugh 
in the depths of her eyes and the joy of 
youth in her face and figure, a woman 
with hopes and fears and ambitions like 
his own, was not to be put aside with a 
thought. 

March changed to April, with her green 
leaves and blossoms; the pictures were 
sent ; the days of suspense had come. And 
Shannon looked often at the garden. 


The garden smiled in the April sun; it 
was old to a wish; ivy trailed on its crum- 
bling walls. Generations of artists who 
had occupied the house had left their 
marks in broken bits of sculpture; trees 
and shrubbery mottled the ground with 
sun and shade; the white chestnuts were 
in flower, and some early bees, little buc- 
caneers of the air, were already pillaging 
the blossoms. 

At a little wooden table, half hidden by 
a lilac bush, Shannon sat opposite Bar- 
bara. They were having tea in the Eng- 
lish fashion. The girl was all in brown. 
She rested her elbows on the table, 
propped her chin on the backs of her 
hands, and smiled at Shannon out of the 
brownness of her eyes. 

“Some of the rejections have come,” she 
announced. 

He nodded. 

“But you did not have one,” she as- 
serted. 

“No.” 

“And you won’t. Not only the Salon, 
but a Mention.” 

“Why not, if every one believed as you 
do?” 

“You believe, too, only it is your way 
not to brag.” 


“T must make it,” he declared. “If I’m 
to stay, I must prove that it’s worth 
while.” 

“You don’t think of not staying?” 
There was a wakened interest in her voice. 

“But I do,” he said, seriously. “My 
people are beginning to doubt. They want 
me to come home.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “You 
would not like it back there,” indicating 
America by a nod. “We went back, after 
my father died, to our home town in Ohio, 
but it was dull, dull, dull—after Paris. 
I like people who march. That’s why it is 
so good, this Paris. There’s failure, yes, 
but people fall with their faces in the 
right direction, and they don’t stand still. 
They march, and one can see them. It 
gets into the blood. One has a reason for 
living.” 

“There are people who march without 
music and without a procession,” said 
Shannon quietly. 

“T like the music,” said Barbara; “I 
like to be in the midst of things. Where 
else could we have tableaux vivants, such 
as we’re going to have at the Nouveau 
Théatre—with the painters themselves to 
coach us? Where else could we have had 
Millet’s son to help us in the ‘Angelus’ ?” 

Shannon smiled in remembrance. “Ah!” 
he said, “you make a proper peasant.” 

But she would not be put off. “You 
like it, too,” she persisted; “you like the 
procession and the life and the work.” 

For an instant his eyes warmed to hers. 
“Yes,” he said, earnestly, “I do like it—I 
love it. It’s coming to be meat and drink 
to me. It used to be so far away in an- 
other world, and now I can’t believe that I 
deserve it.” 

“You feel that way, and yet you talk of 
leaving. And with all these favors the 
gods give you, you seldom smile.” 

His eyes twinkled then. “The gods’ 
roses are not unaccompanied by thorns.” 

“Sometimes, when one has a thorn in 
one’s finger, one asks a friend to take it 
out,” she submitted. 

“But first one tries to get it out one- 
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self,” he answered. “Thank you, just the 
same,” he added ; “I’ll remember,” and the 
twinkle broadened to his old smile. Then 
he turned his glance toward the house, 
from which Minna and Theron were com- 
ing toward them. 

“There!” cried Barbara, as she caught 
sight of them, “I promised to go with 
Theron this afternoon to call on a new 
American girl.” 

The two came up. Minna was a small 
girl with a pretty face and black eyes. 
Theron James was big and calm and com- 
fortable, a man who liked life because it 
had brought him no worries, and whom 
people liked because he never worried 
them. He reminded Barbara of her prom- 
ise, and Minna said she had come to look 
after Shannon while he finished his. tea. 

“I’m glad of the chance to talk to you,” 
she said, as the others moved away. 

“It’s a rare garden,” replied Shannon, 
as she filled his cup. 

“TI don’t want to talk commonplaces,” 
said Minna. 

The artist flushed under her glance. It 
seemed to read him, and there was a sort 
of challenge in it, as if she regarded him 
as a possible enemy. 

“You are in love with Barbara,” she an- 
nounced finally. 

Shannon looked at her straight. 

“Ever since you have been posing to- 
gether in this ‘Angelus’ I have noticed it. 
You look so well together, you two. And 
I have seen that you care.” 

“And since I do care, I haven’t any 
business to be coming here?” 

“But I want you to come. Isn’t that 
just what I’ve been working for?” 

Shannon’s brows made a question mark. 

“I’m going to tell you why. I suppose 
you think it queer of me to talk to you in 
this way, but I can’t help it.” 

He waited. 

“IT care for him,” she went on quickly, 
“but he does not see it. He will some time ; 
but when Barbara is here he goes only 
with her. Her mother has always expected 
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they would marry; but he does not care 
for her in the big way, and she is not the 
one to make him happiest. If she cares 
for him, it is only because no one else has 
made her know the reality.” 

Shannon’s heart bounded. 

“If there was some one else,” went on 
Minna, “some one who would make her 
know what love is, it would be different. 
And you are the one. I know it. You are 
surely in love with her, yet you make no 
effort to help yourself. You act as if you 
were afraid of loving her, yet your eyes 
are hungry.” 

She paused and poured herself a cup of 
tea. 

“In short,” said Shannon, “I’m a weak 
man who is afraid to go forward and 
won’t go back.” 

“Why don’t you go forward? You’re 
not weak ; you’re strong. You could make 
her care so easily, and if that happened, 
then Theron—” she broke off and 
laughed nervously. “What will you think 
of me for saying this?” 

“TI think a lot of you,” he answered, 
“but if I haven’t moved for myself, ought 
I, just to help you?” 

“Why not for yourself? 
deny you love her.” 

He spread his hands deprecatingly. 
“You forget that I’m only a beginner. 
I’m here on probation. Even now my peo- 
ple are asking if I did wisely to come. 
Even now I’m wondering if they do not 
need me at home, and if my duty does not 
lie there. I must prove my right to this 
first.” 

Minna pondered a little, glancing cov- 
ertly at the artist, and at the strength of 
his countenance. 

“You know you’ll make it,” she decided. 
“You'll make the Salon, and you'll go on. 
You’re not the sort that hangs back from 
fear.” 

Shannon met her. “Suppose that isn’t 
the only reason,” he said; “suppose I 
haven’t the right?” 

“You mean?” 


You don’t 
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“That I’m engaged to marry a girl in 
America.” 

“You let that stop you?” 

“T am so old-fashioned.” 

“The other girl cares a great deal for 
you?” 

“She’s a good girl,” said Shannon. 
“We cared for each other. Because the 
world has opened new to me, have I any 
right to suppose that she is different?” 

Minna shook her head. “She wouldn’t 
want you, now you’ve changed. I’d think 
very hard before I gave up a woman I 
really cared for.” 

“T am thinking. And you see, I am not 
showing much of the strength you boast 
of for me.” 

“Perhaps it’s because you show too 
much. If you’d only be weak for a little, 
maybe you’d be more sensible. If I loved 
Barbara, I’d think hard.” 

For two hours after he left the garden 
Shannon walked in the streets. He was 
thinking. That night he wrote a letter to 
the girl in America. He did not soften 
things for himself; he told the story sim- 
ply, and he ended by asking her to release 
him. He put the letter into an envelope, 
sealed and stamped it. Then he laid it on 
his table, and went out on his little bal- 
cony with his pipe. He smoked and 
thought. He had fought it all out in the 
afternoon; now, alone in the dark, he 
fought it over again. In an hour he went 
back into the house, picked up the letter, 
and deliberately tore it in two. The stamp 
was uninjured. As if to make his decision 
more irrevocable, he tore that also, and 
threw the pieces into the grate. 


It was just ten days after Shannon had 
torn up his letter that he went to the 
Nouveau Théatre for the tableaux. Bar- 
bara had come with her mother, who was 
in a box with Mrs. Kirk, and Shannon 
first saw the girl in the wings after she 
had donned the garb of the peasant. 

It was a weird place behind the scenes. 
People were hurrying up and down, or 


standing about, talking in low voices. 
Here Sir Henry Vane, for the MacMon- 
nies statue, adjusted his short cloak ; there 
the Princess Gulnaré, who was to pose in 
the picture by Edwin Lord Weeks, sat on 
a roll of carpet and gossiped amiably with 
a pale-faced Madonna by Dagnan-Bou- 
veret. Across the boards trailed the tall 
Liberty Enlightening the World, her 
lamp swinging upside down in her hand. 

“See,” said Barbara, as Shannon joined 
her. “Here is the best picture of all.” 
And she led him to a peep-hole through 
which he could look at the house—the 
murmuring, laughing crowd of Americans 
which filled the stalls and the boxes; the 
women with white shoulders and fluffed 
hair ; the glow of color in flowers and soft 
fabrics; the movement of fans and the 
flash of jewels; the spots of black and 
white which marked the men. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” whispered the 
girl, standing on tiptoe and pressing her 
hands together behind her back. ‘“That’s 
what it means to live in Paris. Do you 
know, it frightens me sometimes when I 
find how I love it. Even when we go to the 
coast in the summer I long for the time 
when we can come back. I think I should 
hate life if I could not live it here.” 

Shannon was scarcely listening. “I 
have something to tell you now,” he urged. 
“T have had some letters—” 

She turned. “Your picture has been ac- 
cepted?” she flashed. 

“Yes, that. It came this morning. And 
now I feel that I have a right to stay.” 

“T knew it.”,. She put out her hand im- 
pulsively. “I am so glad.” 

“You are glad?” 

“You know it.” 

“There’s something else,” said Shan- 
non, “something I want to say now.” 

“Here,” said Kirk, scudding out of the 
shadow. “It’ll be your turn next. Are you 
ready ?” 

And then the curtain went up on the 
Angelus—on the man and the woman 
standing with bowed heads; and some- 
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where off in the depths of the wings a bell, 
clear-throated, silvery, was singing as 
from a church-tower. And Shannon’s 
heart was singing in his breast. 

The audience looked and listened, and 
breathed slower, and the old men in the 
front row, who wore medals and ribbons, 
bent forward, their eyes took a new light, 
and when the curtain went down a white- 
haired painter who had known the °30 
men wiped off a tear and said: “Mon 
Dieu! It was Millet’s own!” 

As they hurried off the stage while the 
audience was still applauding, Shannon’s 
hand closed over Barbara’s. 

“How much I owe to the ‘Angelus’,” he 
said. “Otherwise I might not have known 
you.” 

“We must change so as to be out by the 
intermission,” she urged, “and you must 
come to the box with mama and me.” 
Then she turned and fled to her dressing 
room. 

In a little while the two, in their even- 
ing clothes, were mingling with the others, 
who, during the intermission, met in the 
foyer or went from box to box. M. Millet 
came up to speak to them. “My dears,” 
he said, “I not only congratulate, I thank 
you.” 

“It was beautiful,” said his wife. “You 
two must come to Barbizon next summer. 
You shall stay with us. Your mother will 
trust you to me, Miss Lane. You must 
know the real place of the ‘Angelus’; and 
there you shall get inspiration, Mr. Shan- 
non.” 

“I'd like to,” he answered. 

“It would be wonderful,” said Barbara. 

And then they were surrounded by a 
crowd of men who knew Barbara, or who 
wanted to. Theron and Minna came up. 
They had come to the tableaux together, 
and as the latter shook hands with Shan- 
non there was a little twinkle of new con- 
fidence in her eyes. 

At the end of the intermission Barbara 
and the artist went together to the box. 
They sat behind the others—Shannon a 
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little in the shadow, so that he could look 
down at the girl. She was a new and glori- 
ous being in a frock of blue-gray; her 
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shoulders and arms were bare, and, as he 
bent forward to speak to her when the 
curtain fell on a picture, his breath ca- 
ressed the satin of her skin. 

“Now you must hear,” he said, speak- 
ing quickly. ‘There was another letter.” 

* Another ?” 

“Do you believe that there is such a 
thing as communication between minds 
where there is no material contact?” 

“That sounds very serious,” she 
laughed, “but why not? I’m sure of it.” 

“T’ve a confession,” he went on. “Be- 
fore I came to Paris I asked a girl back in 
America to marry me. Ten days ago I 
wrote to ask her to let me break the en- 
gagement. But I didn’t send the letter. 
Somehow I couldn’t. And yet this morn- 
ing I got an answer to it.” 

“T’ve heard of such things.” 

“She’s not in sympathy with the thing 
I’m trying to do. She thinks I’d make 
more money if I came home and went into 
business. But she doesn’t believe I ever 
will, so she wants to break the engage- 
ment.” 

Barbara turned quickly. “More 
money!” she said. “As if that could com- 
pare to working at the thing you love!” 
She lowered her eyes before the look in his. 

“You know why I tell you this,” he 
pleaded, “and why I wrote. It is because 
I want you—because ever since that first 
night at Kirk’s I’ve thought of nothing 
else. Sometimes I’ve thought you cared; 
to-night I want to know.” 

She leaned back to him; her bare arm 
touched his sleeve; her hair sent a faint 
perfume to his face. “Sometimes I’ve 
thought I cared,” she echoed. 

And to-night?” 

“T do care,” she whispered, giving him 
her hand. 

He took it firmly. 

Suddenly she turned to him. “But the 
other? Suppose she had not broken it?” 

He shook his head. 

She pulled her hand away. “If I cared 
for any one, I should stop at nothing.” 
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“After to-night,”* he answered, “who 
knows if I would have stopped?” 

“You try always for the right thing,” 
she said contentedly, giving her fingers 
again and leaning back as if she wished to 
say that he possessed her. 

“How quickly it has all cleared for me. 
The Salon answers the objections of my 
people, and all things bring me you.” 

“My Paris is so much better now. We 
will never leave it, will we?” 

“Unless something happens, we shall 
stay and work.” 

“But no matter what happens,” she 
persisted, “you must never ask me to give 
it up.” 

“I won’t ask you to give it up. Let’s 
hope nothing will ever make me want to.” 


In a little stony path which wound 
among the wide trees of Fontainebleau, 
Shannon, his painting kit on his shoulder, 
was tramping with Barbara. They had 
been a week at Barbizon—a week of de- 
lightful hours with their hosts in the little 
stone cottage, of long afternoons in the 
forest, where they rambled and talked, or 
tried to paint the shadows and the glory 
of the air. 

At a little cleared space Barbara 
stopped and motioned up at the old tree 
boles. “It’s so fine,” she said, “the smell 
of it, and the wind in its leaves—it’s the 
atmosphere of France! And now it seems 
to belong to us more than ever. The Men- 
tion gives you a right to it. Doesn’t it 
seem wonderful that all those good things 
have come in the last three months—the 
success, the honor—” 

“And the love,” he supplemented. 

She smiled at him dazzlingly. “And 
the love,” she echoed, as they took up the 
march again. 

They came to the edge of the wood and. 
stood silent, looking out on the village. 
Barbizon snuggled at the edge of the 
great forest ; to the west lay the plain and 
the tilled land, where the sheep graze and 
the peasants toil. 
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“No wonder Millet found it good here,” 
said Shannon finally, as he led the way up 
the village. 

Some one had been to Chantilly for the 
mail. No letter had been forwarded to 
them during the first days of their stay, 
and now there was an accu- 
mulation. They sat on the 
step side by side. Barbara 
tore open a note. “Look, 


John, it’s from Minna! She’s going to 
marry Theron.” 

He gave no sign save to put his hand 
over hers as it lay in her lap. A look of 
pain had come into his face as he read. 

“John,” she begged, “what is it? Let 


me see. What has happened?” 
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He pushed her a cablegram. “Father’s 
gone,” he said quietly. 

“Gone?” 

“Dead. It came suddenly. I couldn’t 
have got there. But I should have gone 
before. They must have needed me.” 

Barbara put her arm around 

his neck and drew his cheek 

», tohers. He held her tightly. 

SS “You'll have to go,” she 
‘whispered. 
bei if hab 

She drew in her breath sharp- 

ly and looked out dully at the 

house opposite. “For long?” she asked. 

Shannon touched his cheek to her hair. 
He did not answer her directly. ‘They 
have written. I shall wait for that. It 
will be only a little while.” 

He released her, and they both sat 
thinking. 

“T can’t spare you long,” she said. 

Then they waited, spending the days 
much as before, only perhaps being more 
in the forest, and Shannon painted per- 
sistently. He was thinking, too. 

It was after a long week that the letter 
came. He read it sitting on the steps in 
the open door. Then he gave it to Bar- 
bara. 

“But—” she said slowly, as she turned 
the pages, “they are quite alone?” 

“SV es,” 

“You must go at once?” 

“There’s a boat Saturday. I'll go to 
Paris to-morrow.” 

“How long?” began Barbara. 
she turned over the letter. “Why—, 
hesitated. “Why—” 

“T shall have to stay.” 

“Stay !” 

“Yes.” 

“Not stay!” she persisted. 

“It’s this way: Somebody’s got to look 
after the business. My mother can’t. My 
sister is more or less an invalid. Somebody 
must take care of them.” 

“Give up painting!” said the girl. 
“Give up your life here! Give up—!” 


Then 
”? she 
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Shannon illumined her with his smile. 
“Not you, Barbara.” 

She did not answer. 

“Barbara !” 

“Tt’s such a long way,” she said. 

He crossed over to her. 

“Why do you have to go?” she asked 
slowly. “We were happy. We had love 
and work.” 

“And my people?” 

“Think of all that you leave. Think of 
yourself. But you do not think; you de- 
cide as though it were nothing.” 

“Tt’s cut out for me. I can’t leave them 
alone at home.” 

“You have a life of your own to live, 
and you have no right to throw it away! 
You could make mogey for them here,” 
she pleaded. 

“Tt isn’t money that they need; it’s me; 
it’s somebody that belongs to them. As 
long as they had father I didn’t count, 
but, now he’s gone, I must take his place.” 

She turned half toward him, her cheeks 
flushed. “No,” she said, “‘no.” 

“You will not go?’ he pronounced 
slowly. 

“Leave France?” she said, dragging 
out the words. “Oh, don’t make me say it. 
But I couldn’t—I couldn’t !” 

He did not help her, and she went on: 

“T couldn’t. I know it all so well—the 
little town, with a court-house, a few 
stores and an ‘opera’ house! And no mu- 
sic, and no plays, and no pictures—only 
church socials—and women who gossip !” 

All that,” said Shannon. 

“And no restaurants where one can get 
a dinner; only an ice-cream saloon, where 
they have vanilla in summer and oyster 
stews in winter!” 

“All that,” he said again. 

“T remember it all like a nightmare,” 
she shivered. “The winter that we spent 
in the little town—and they’re all alike.” 

He put his hand on her shoulder. “I 
should not want you unhappy.” 

“You wouldn’t like me there. I should 
not be myself.” 





“Your hair would wave so,” he said, 
touching it, “and your eyes would shine 
as they always do.” 

“Look,” she evaded, “I can see the 
stalls at the Francais, with Sarcey and 
Lemaitre and all the others in the front 
rows, and you and I in the balcony. I can 
see the stage and the players. I can see 
the terrace on the river at St. Cloud, and 
see the waiter uncover the dishes and mix 
the salad. And there would be no more 
of it.” 

“There’s no choice for me. I want to 
stay. I want to paint; but I must go. I 
suppose I have no right to ask you to give 
it up if it means so much to you.” 

“A stronger woman would have gone.” 

“T know how you love it.” 

*You’ll think I didn’t really love you.” 

Shannon made no effort to argue. “I 
must go in the morning. Suppose we go 
now for a last walk in the forest?” 

She agreed as if it were a relief. “But 
not to the forest,” she decided, as they 
stepped into the street. “I want the open 
places. We will go toward Chantilly.” 

It was cool, and even in the fields they 
did not mind the sun as they walked out to 
the west over the familiar ground. 

“T can’t think of it as the last walk,” 
said Barbara suddenly. 

Shannon did not answer. 

“John,” she broke out impulsively, “I 
wonder why you ever loved me.” 

“T only know that I do.” 

“But I am selfish; I was selfish when we 
first met. I liked you because you did 
things, and it flattered me that you should 
care.” 

“I was selfish, too,” he said. “I wanted 
you.” 

“Tt seems so long ago.” 

“Yes, long ago.” 

They fell silent, wandering along with 
slow steps. The sun dropped toward the 
horizon, the voices of evening began to 
whisper over the land—a stir in the fields, 
a little increasing twitter of birds, the call 
of homing cattle. 
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“Tt will be lonely without you,” she ad- 
vanced hesitantly. 

“And for me.” 

“Six months ago I should not have no- 
ticed it.” 

“You will forget.” 

“But I have grown so used to seeing 
things with your eyes.” 

He closed his fingers firmly over hers. 
“We will hope it will all come right. I 
know it would be hard for you to go.” 

They had come near to the village of 
Chailly-la-Biére. Just ahead rose the 
roofs of the cottages, and above these 
stood, gray and square, the little church 
tower which you see in the background of 
Millet’s “Angelus.” 

Shannon pointed to it. “That began 
it,” he said slowly. “Perhaps it is only a 
point that it should end it, too. Do you 
remember the night in the theatre when 
we stood in this same place together?” 

“And found what love meant? John,” 
she ran on earnestly, “I don’t want you to 
go. You seem to have always been a part 
of my Paris—and now—if the days in 
the garden were not the same—if the din- 
ners on the river were no longer as they 
were?” 

She stopped before him, demanding to 
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be comforted, her hands clasped tightly 
behind her, her bosom swelling, her whole 
self on tiptoe of question. 

Suddenly, breaking in on his answer, 
and across the evening, came the notes of 
a bell, clear-throated, silvery, softened by 
the distance, from the church-tower. 

And the bell carried its message to the © 
girl. She had been brought up within 
sound of it; she knew the summons that it 
sent ;-all her life she had seen people hark- 
ening to its voice and obeying it. At the 
convent, where she had gone to school, she 
herself had learned prayers to say at its 
summons. She drew a step nearer to her 
lover and bowed her head. By an instinct 
Shannon uncovered. They stood silently 
till it ceased. 

“The bell says duty, and faith, and 
peace,” the girl whispered softly. “You 
must go. It is right.” 

For a moment they looked into each 
other’s eyes. Her face seemed to blossom, 
and her eyes were moist even in their smile 
as she held out her arms to him. “But you 
must take me with you,” she finished 
simply. 

“To the dullness,” he whispered, as he 
held her to him. 

**But with love there,” she answered. 


UNSPOKEN 
By Olluh Toph 


THAT do hold thee dear beyond all phrase 
Of mortal speech, upon my ros’ry bead 
One prayer: That in some turned-down page thou'lt read 
My name, forgot, writ in the Book of Days, 
And half surprised, as one that loit’ring, strays 
On Junes long-dead, thou’lt feel each vagrant weed, 
Each sweet wild rose, in that glance wraithward, lead 
Down lanes where Mem’ry walks mint-haunted ways. 


And if thy Golden Book thou'lt softly place 
Leaf down, with just one tender thought of me, 
Then, though wide seas divide and mountains rear 
Snow crowns between, by blessing of God’s grace 
The answered prayer of my soul’s rosary 
Will tell thy heart how I have loved thee, Dear. 
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E was a very good-looking chap— 
| this Cannable who lived in the civ- 
ilized city of New Orleans. It is 
quite true that he came from an island in 
the sea, but as that island is known to 
geographers, great and small, as Eng- 
land, it is scarcely worth while to mention 
his migration as an achievement of civili- 
zation. Moreover, it was known that he 
had eaten of human flesh, but it was not 
with the gusto of those ancient Fijis who 
banqueted on salubrious sailors and 
munchable ministers whenever they had 
the simultaneous chance and appetite. 

He was one of three survivors of the ill- 
fated Graceby polar expedition, and as 
such he had been obliged to subsist for 
some days on whatsoever was set before 
him by the cook, a discreet but overpower- 
ing person who certainly would have been 
the sole survivor if the relief expedition 
had been delayed a few days longer. But 
that portion of Mr. Cannable’s history 
sounds much better in whispers and it does 
not look pretty in print. He never re- 
peated it of his own accord. The news- 
papers told it for him when he was too 
weak and exhausted to deny or affirm. 

His uncle, Sir John Bolingbroke, sent 
him out from London soon after his return 
from the frozen North to represent great 
financial interests on the Cotton Exchange 
at New Orleans. For two years the young 
man stuck manfully to his post in the 
southern city, but it was an irksome re- 
straint to one whose heart was turbulent 
with the love of travel and adventure. 
Just at the time when he was ready to re- 
sign his position and hie himself into the 
jungles of the Amazon on an exploring 
expedition two things happened, either of 


which was in itself sufficient to stay him 
for the while. In the first place, his uncle 
died and left him two hundred thousand 
pounds in good English money, and in the 
second place he met Agatha Holmes. 

The two hundred thousand pounds, it is 
but just to say, might not have kept him 
from the equator, but it is doubtful if all, 
much less any specific portion of the globe, 
could have induced him to leave Agatha 
Holmes. And so it was that Mr. James 
Cannable—for short “Jimmy”—remained 
in New Orleans for many months, esti- 
mably employed in the business of evolv- 
ing a plan that might permit him to jour- 
ney to the world’s end with two hundred 
thousand pounds in one hand and a certain 
girl’s future in the other. 

The months and the plans were profit- 
able, it seems, for one splendid evening 
saw him at the altar-rail beside the fairest 
girl in all the Southland, the queen of a 
thousand hearts. Agatha Holmes became 
Mrs. Cannable, and thereby hangs a tale. 
It would appear, from all the current but 
unpublished records of social Louisiana, 
that Agatha had gone about shattering 
hearts in a most unintentional but effective 
fashion up to the time Mr. Jimmy Canna- 
ble refused to be routed. Certainly it is no 
blot upon this fair young coquette’s fame 
to admit that she had plighted herself to 
at least four ardent suitors in days gone 
by, and it was equally her own affair if she 
took every woman’s privilege of shifting 
her fancy before she was ready to marry. 

Unluckily for Agatha, however, she 
neglected to disengage herself properly 
from the most recent suitor next before 
Mr. Cannable. Insofar as that worthy 
was concerned the engagement still ob- 
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tained, for he, poor chap, was down in 
Patagonia somewhere surveying for rail- 
roads and did not have the slightest means 
of ascertaining her change of affection. 
How was he to know that she had married 
Jimmy Cannable, and how was he to know 
that she had forgotten his very existence 
without a single pang of remorse? He 
only knew that he had starved himself to 
give her a diamond ring, to say nothing 
of the wonderful old ruby heirloom that 
had been in the family for centuries. 

He told her at parting that no power 
on earth could keep him from some day re- 
claiming the heirloom and with it the hand 
of the girl who was to wear it all her life. 

One day, out of the past and up from 
the wilds, came the word that Harry 
Green was on his way home after an ab- 
sence of three years. Agatha Holmes had 
been Mrs. Cannable for three months and 
she had forgotten young Mr. Green as 
completely as if he never had been a part 
of her memory. A cablegram addressed to 
Agatha Holmes one day was delivered to 
Agatha Cannable. It simply said: “Am 
coming back at last for the ruby. Harry,” 
and it was sent from London. She found 
herself wondering what he was doing in 
England and how long it would be before 
he could reach New Orleans, but it did not 
dawn upon her for three full days that he 
still imagined himself to be her tardy but 
accepted fiancé. Then in the fullness of 
her joy she sat down and laughed over his 
amazement—perhaps his chagrin—when 
he learned that she was another man’s 
wife. 

At first thought she decided to tell 
Jimmy the news, permitting him to enjoy 
the fun as well, but the discretion which 
shapes woman’s ends forestalled the im- 
pulse. There was much she could not ex- 
plain in justice to herself, to say nothing 
of the other man who had gone away with 
her in his heart. True, it may not have 
been difficult to keep her immaculate in a 
heart surrounded by Patagonians, but 
there was something disturbing in the fact 
that he*had been constant, after all. She 
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recalled, with a slight shiver (which grew 
with time, by the way ), that she had sworn 
to kill herself rather than to marry any 
one but Harry Green. It also came back 
to her memory that the hot-blooded Harry 
had promised faithfully, though fiercely, 
that he would accomplish that end for her 
in case she violated her oath. 

It is sufficient to say that she was the 
most wretched young woman in New Or- 
leans by the time Harry Green landed in 
New York. He telegraphed to her, an- 
nouncing his arrival and his hasty depar- 
ture for the southern metropolis. Some- 
how the slip of paper read like a death- 
warrant to her peace of mind. 

“How annoying it is to have an old af- 
fair revived like this,” she wailed to her- 
self. “Why couldn’t he, too, have mar- 
ried some one else? How, in Heaven’s 
name, will it end?” She thought of a 
thousand subterfuges through which she 
might avoid seeing him, but put them all 
aside with the recollection of his indomi- 
table will. He would see her sooner or 
later ; the inevitable could not be avoided. 

She finally took to her bed with daily 
headaches, distractedly but stealthily 
studying a railroad time-table. 

“He’s leaving New York by this time. 
Good Heaven, he’ll be in Mobile by one 
o’clock to-morrow, Pass Christian a few 
minutes later—oh, dear, I wonder if he 
will be terribly violent! Jimmy is notic- 
ing, too. He says I’m ill. He wants to 
take me to California, but I don’t dare—I 
don’t dare! Harry Green would be sure to 
follow. I know him—oh, how well I know 
him! He would—” 

A servant came in to announce that 
Miss Carrithers was down stairs. 

“Ask her to come up,” sighed Agatha. 
“T’ll tell her myself that I don’t want to 
see her, but it won’t mean anything to 
Betty. She’ll stay all morning.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” agreed the maid as she 
hurried away. A moment later Miss Car- 
rithers fairly bounded into the darkened 
bed-chamber, her face full of excitement. 


“Have you heard?” she gasped, drop- 
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ping upon the side of the bed. “Harry 
Green’s coming home. He’s in New York 
now. Joe Pierce had a telegram.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Agatha drearily. 

“Have you heard from him—you?”’ de- 
manded Miss Betty in amazement—and 
some little concern. 

“Of course, Betty; why shouldn’t I?” 
irritably. 

“Oh, I suppose it’s all right,” said the 
other dubiously. “I was only thinking of 
the—of the old days.” 

“Betty,” said Mrs. Cannable, sitting up 
suddenly and grasping her friend’s hand, 
“I’m the most wretched creature on earth. 
I don’t know what I’m to do.” 

“Ts it about—about Harry Green?” 

“Yes. You see, dear, he—he doesn’t 
know I’m married.” 

“Goodness, Agatha! You don’t mean 
he—he still thinks you are engaged to 
marry him?” 

“That’s just it, Betty. I didn’t tell him 
—in fact, I had forgotten all about him, 
away down there in Patagonia, wherever 
it is. He—” 

**And, oh, he was so terribly in love with 
you—and you with him, too!” 

“No, no; don’t say that. It was so fool- 
ish. Besides, he’s been gone nearly three 
years. How could he expect me to wait all 
that time? I haven’t had a letter from him 
for more than a year. I counted it up to- 
day.” 

“Does Jimmy Cannable know about— 
him?” 

“T don’t know and I’m afraid to ask.” 

“Harry’s a frightfully determined per- 
son,” mused Betty Carrithers reflectively. 

“He swore I should be his wife if we 
waited a thousand years.” 

“That’s the one thing in your favor. 
When they swear such things as that they 
can’t possibly mean all they say,” said 
Miss Betty sagely. She was the prettiest 
and most popular girl in town, but she was 
.a wise body for all that. Her trim little 
figure was surcharged with a magnetism 
that thrilled one to the very core; her 
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brown eyes danced ruthlessly through 
one’s most stubborn defenses; her smile 
and her frown were the thermometers by 
which masculine emotions could be gauged 
at a glance. “It will be rather difficult to 
face him, won’t it?” 

“Betty, it’s simply impossible! Think 
of Harry Green waiting all these years, 
believing in me, as constant as the sun— 
and then to find I’ve married some one else. 
You know I love Jimmy Cannable with all 
my heart. I can’t bear the thought of 
what might happen if he and Harry quar- 
reled about—about those old days.” 

“Don’t cry—don’t be a goose! It’s the 
commonest thing in the world. Every girl 
has had dozens of affairs.” 

“T know, but not just like this one. My 
husband wants to take me to California. I 
wish—oh, how I wish I could go! But 
Harry would follow—I know he’ll be 
merciless.” 

Miss Carrithers was thoughtful for sev- 
eral minutes, paying slight heed to the 
doleful sobs from the bed. 

“T’ll tell you what, Agatha,” she said at 
last ; “I believe this affair can be managed 
easily enough if you will just leave town.” 

“Oh, Betty !” sitting up and looking at 
her friend hopefully. 

“Of course, I never had a chance at 
Harry Green. You monopolized him. I 
liked him immensely—from a distance. 
You go away and let me explain the situa- 
tion to him.” 

It was the straw that the drowning per- 
son grasps, and Mrs. Cannable clutched it 
with a shriek of delight. She poured her 
story into the ears of her too-loyal friend, 
who smiled confidently in response to her 
apprehensions. Miss Carrithers did not 
exchange confidences, however ; she merely 
gave promises to do her best.. She was 
shrewd enough to know that if she con- 
fessed to Agatha that she had cared for 
Harry Green—from a distance—that ca- 
pricious and perverse young person would 
have declined to retire from the field of 
strife. After all, Betty admitted to her- 
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“HAVE YOU HEARD?” SHE GASPED, “HARRY GREEN'S COMING HOME!” 


self, it was not wholly a service of sacri- 
fice she was granting her friend. There 
was something of a selfish motive in her 
loyalty. 

“T’ll love you forever if you will explain 
everything and send him away,” said 
Agatha in the end. 

“At least, I shall explain everything,” 
agreed Betty complacently. Agatha 
blushed consciously as she drew a small 
diamond from among those on her fingers. 

“T didn’t know his address, so you see I 
couldn’t send it back to him,” she ex- 
plained. “And, Betty, if you’ll hand me 
my jewel box I’ll ask you to return that— 
er—you remember my old ruby pendant?” 

“Was—that—did he give it to you?” 

“Yes. You don’t know how I hate to 
give it up. Isn’t it beautiful?” She re- 
luctantly let the ruby slip from her fingers 
into those of her friend. 

“Perfectly gorgeous,” said Betty, fast- 





ening it about her neck and surveying her- 
self in the cheval glass. “I’d give any- 
thing if it belonged to me.” 

“Now, excuse me a minute, dear. I'll 
telephone to Jimmy and tell him we'll start 
for California to-night. Harry gets here 
to-morrow at 4:45 on the limited.” 

**You can be well out of the way by that 
time,” said pretty Miss Carrithers with a 
smile. 

“And now, Betty, you will send him 
back to Patagonia, won’t you?” 

“T’ll keep him away from California, 
my dear ; that’s all.” 


Miss Carrithers sat in her carriage out- 
side the railroad station, waiting for the 
train that was to bring Harry Green into 
New Orleans. Outwardly she was cool, 
placid; inwardly she was a fever of emo- 
tions. He had telegraphed the time of his 
arrival to Agatha; Betty received and 
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read the message. Mr. and Mrs. Cannable 
were miles westward, hurrying to Cali- 
fornia. It was one thing to say she would 
take certain responsibilities off the hands 
of the bride; it was altogether another 
proposition to sit there and wait for the 
man she had admired for four or five years 
with a constancy that surprised even her- 
self. Her reflections at this specific hour 
were scarcely definable. Chief among them 
was a doubt—this doubt: Would Harry 
Green remember her? It seemed such an 
absurd doubt that she laughed at it—and 
yet cultivated it with distracting persist- 
ency. 

The train was ten minutes late. A news- 
boy had made two trips to the train-board 
in quest of information. When the big 
locomotive finally thundered and hissed its 
way to a standstill near the gates, Canal 
Street seemed to have become a maze of in- 
definite avenues, so dizzy had she grown of 
a sudden. Her eyes searched the throng 
that swept through the gates; at last she 
saw him approaching. 

She had expected a tired, worn man, un- 
fashionably dressed, eager-eyed and wist- 
ful. Instead, the tall fellow who came 
forth was attired in the most modern Eng- 
lish garments ; he was brown, fresh-faced, 
keen-eyed and prosperous looking. The 
same old Harry Green grown stronger, 
handsomer, more polished. His black eyes 
were sweeping the street anxiously as if in 
search of some one.. He did not see Betty 
Carrithers, and her heart sank. 

Behind him stalked two gigantic ne- 
groes. They were the center of all obser- 
vation. People stared at the blacks who 
carried Harry Green’s bags as if they 
were looking upon creatures just out of an 
Arabian Nights’ tale. Nearly seven feet 
tall and of herculean proportions were 
these giants. It is no small wonder that 
the crowd gaped and felt something like 
awe mingling with curiosity. 

Mr. Green, erstwhile Patagonian sur- 
veyor, started at the sound of a soft voice 
close at hand, a voice in which grateful 
surprise was uppermost. 
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“Why, Harry Green! How do you do!” 
He turned and beheld Miss Carrithers. 
She was leaning forward in her carriage, 
her little gloved hand extended toward him 
impulsively. She was amazed to see a look 
of relief flash in his eyes. His smile was 
broad and wholesome as he gripped the 
little hand in a mighty brown one. 

“Betty Carrithers!’ he exclaimed. 
“Now, this is like home! By George, you 
haven’t changed a bit.” 

“Don’t you think so?” she flushed. 
“It’s been several years, you know. A 
woman can change terribly in—” 

“Ah, but you’ve just changed into a 
woman.” 

‘And what a man you’ve grown to be,” 
admiringly. 

“T hope so. Patagonia would make a 
man of any one. Are you expecting some 
one?” 

“IT was; but I see every one has come 
out. Won’t you let me take you up town? 
Goodness, who are those awful giants that 
stand over there all the time like guards?” 

“They’re from Patagonia. Call them 
anything you like; they don’t understand 
English. They are my men of all work. 
Thanks, I will ride up with you. Tell him 
to stop at the St. Charles.” Then he 
turned and spoke to the giants, who sol- 
emnly nodded their heads and climbed into 
a cab close by. Green seated himself be- 
side Miss Carrithers. There was a hunted 
look in his eyes and a nervous tremor in 
his voice. “A sort of bodyguard, as it 
were, Betty. By the way, you haven’t seen 
Agatha Holmes, have you? I telegraphed 
to her.” 

Miss Carrithers had braced herself for 
this question and she also had prepared an 
answer. She could not look at his face, 
however, despite her determination. 

“Agatha Holmes? Is it possible you 
haven’t heard? Don’t you know that— 
that she is married?” 

She knew in her heart it was a cruel 
blow, but it was the best way, after all. 
Instinctively she felt that he had ceased 
breathing, that his body was stiffening 
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under the shock, that his eyes were staring 
at her unbelievingly. Imagine her sur- 
prise, even consternation, when, after a 
breathless moment, his tremendous sigh of 
relief was followed by the most cheerful of 
remarks. 

“Good Lord!” he fairly gasped, “that 
simplifies matters !” 

She turned like a flash and 
found his face radiant with joy. 
It was hard for her to believe her 
own senses. He actually was re- 
joicing; she had expected him to 
groan with despair. It is no won- 
der that her plan of action was de- 
molished on the instant; it is not 
surprising that every vestige of 
resourcefulness was swept away by 
this amazing reverse. She stared 
at him so pathetically, so helpless- 
ly, that he laughed aloud. 

“T know what you’re thinking,” 
he said, and there was no mistak- 
ing the lightness of his heart. “I 
don’t blame you for being shocked 
if you thought I had come back to 
such a fate as you evidently pic- 
tured. Betty, by Jove, you'll 
never know how happy you’ve 
made me!” 

“I—I am surprised. Agatha 
told me that you—you—” 

“And _ she’s really married? 
Never mind what she told you. It 
doesn’t matter now. Is she happy?” 

“She adores her husband— 
young Jimmy Cannable. You 
know him. She will be crazy with 
joy, Harry, when she finds out 
that you, too, are happy. She was half 
mad with remorse and all that. It will—” 

“Heavens, Betty, I thought I was the 
remorseful one. By George, I love you for 
telling me this!” 

A shocking suspicion hurtled through 
her brain. 

“You mean, there is—another woman?” 
she said with a brave effort. She even 
smiled accusingly. 
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‘Some day I'll tell you all about it,” he 
said evasively. “I—TI suppose it would be 
all right for me to go round and call on 
Agatha this evening.” 


“She is not in town. California,” said 
Betty. 
“Great Scott! In California?” The 


HE HAD TELEGRAPHED TO AGATHA; 
BETTY RECEIVED THE MESSAGE 


dismay in his face was even greater than 
the relief of the moment before. 

“Not exactiy. She’s on her way.” 

“By George, I wonder if I can catch her 
by wire? I must—I really must see her.” 
He was so agitated that she observed beads 
of perspiration starting on his brow. She 
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was mystified beyond description. Was he, 
after all, she found herself wondering, 
playing a part? Was it in his crafty 
heart to follow and kill Agatha Holmes? 

“Oh, no,—you can’t do that,” she pro- 
tested quickly. ““Won’t you—come out to 
dinner to-night?” she added somewhat 
confusedly. “We can talk over old times.” 

“Thanks, Betty, but I can’t.” At the 
same time he glanced uneasily at a cab 
which drove along close behind them. 

“You were going to call upon Agatha,” 
she pouted. 

“But not at dinner-time,” he said, mop- 
ping his brow. “I’ll come up about nine, 
if I may.” 

He came at nine, a trifle out of breath 
and uneasy in his manner. The great 
Green ruby hung from the chain that en- 
circled Betty’s slim, pretty neck. Its soft 
red eye glowed like a coal against the 
white skin, but if she thought to surprise 
him with it, she was to be disappointed. 
He did not look at it. 

She did not know at the time that a 
giant Patagonian stood beneath the gas 
lamp at the corner above the Carrithers 
mansion in St. Charles Avenue. His 
gaunt, dark face was turned toward her 
doorway and his fierce eyes seemed to bore 
holes through the solid oak. 

“T can’t stay very late,” he said almost 
as he responded to the greeting. “Con- 
founded business engagement. Where is 
Agatha to stay in California?” 

“T don’t know. It wasn’t decided. Per- 
haps they’ll go to Japan.” 

“Good Lord!” 

“You seem terribly interested, for a 
man who doesn’t care,” she said. 

“T should say I am interested—but not 
in the way you think.” After a moment’s 
reflection, as he stood looking down upon 
her, he went on excitedly. “I'll tell you 
something, Betty. You’re a good sort, and 
you can keep a secret as long as any 
woman—which isn’t long, of course. But 
it will be long enough for me to get out of 
town first. I must go to California to- 
morrow. Wait! Don’t look like that! I’m 
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not going to annoy Agatha. She’ll under- 
stand when she hears what I have to say. 
Have you ever noticed the ruby pendant 
that she wears—or wore, perhaps?” 

“The big one she called her ‘coal of 
fire’ because it burned her conscience so 
terribly? Yes.” 

“Well, I gave it to her. [I’ve just got to 
have it back. That’s the whole story. 
That’s what I’m here for. That’s why 
that awful black devil is standing out 
there on the corner. See him? Under the 
gas lamp?” He drew the curtains aside 
and she peeped out. “He’s waiting for me.” 

‘What does it mean?” she cried, with a 
nameless dread creeping over her. 

“He is there in the interest of my 
father-in-law,” said Mr. Green. 

*“Your— your father-in-law?” 
gasped, staring at him wildly. 

“Yes—amy wife’s father,” he said some- 
what plaintively. He sat down near her, a 
nervous unsettled look in his eyes. She 
felt her heart turn cold ; something seemed 
to be tightening about her throat. The 
light of hope that had been fanning began 
to flicker its way to extinction. 

‘You are married?” came from her stiff, 
unconscious lips. 

“Yes,” he replied doggedly. “A year 
ago, Betty. I—I did not write to Agatha 
about it because I—I hoped that she’d 
never know how false I was to my prom- 
ise. But, she’s done the same thing; that 
takes a terrible load off my mind. I feared 
that I might find her waiting, you know. 
It would have been hard to break it to her, 
don’t you see?” 

To his amazement, she laughed shrilly, 
almost hysterically. In the flash of a mo- 
ment’s time, her feelings toward Harry 
Green began to undergo a change. It was 
not due to the realization that she had lost 
all hope of having him for her own; it 
was, instead, the discovery that her small, 
girlish love for him had been the most 
trivial of infatuations and not real pas- 
sion. She laughed because she had pitied 
Agatha and Green and herself; she 
laughed, moreover, in memory of her de- 
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liberate eagerness to assume Agatha’s bur- 
dens for purely selfish reasons. 

“T know it’s amusing to you,” he agreed 
with a wry smile. “Everything amused 
you, as I remember, Betty. Do you re- 
member that night in Condit’s conserva- 
tory when you and I were hiding from—” 

“Don’t, please!” she objected, catching 
her breath painfully. “I was a foolish 
girl then, Harry. But tell me all about 
your—your wife. I am crazy to know.” 

He looked involuntarily toward the win- 
dow before replying; she observed the 
hunted look in his eyes and wondered. 

“There isn’t much to tell. She lives in 
Patagonia,” he said, somewhat sullenly. 
Then he glanced at his watch. 

“What! Is she a—a native?” she cried. 

“She was born there, but—Good Lord, 
you don’t think she’s black?” 

“Or even a giantess,” she smiled. 

“She’s white, of course, and she’s no 
bigger than you, Betty. She isn’t as 
pretty, I’ll have to say that. But let’s talk 
about something else. How am I to catch 
Agatha? It’s imperative. ’Gad, it’s life or 
death, Betty.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, star- 
tled. 

He swallowed painfully two or three 
times as he scraped the edge of the rug 
with his foot, looking down all the while. 

“Well, you see, it’s this way. I’ve mar- 
ried into a rather queer family. My—my 
wife’s most damnably jealous.” 

“That isn’t very queer, is it?” 

“She has a queer way of being jealous, 
that’s all. Somehow she’s got it into her 
head that there’s another woman up here 
in North America.” 

“Oh, I begin to see. And, of course, 
there isn’t?” 

“Certainly not. I love my wife.” 

“Good for you, Harry. I didn’t think 
it of you,” she said with a smile which he 
did not understand. 

“Oh, I say, Betty, you are making fun 
of me.” 

“On the contrary, I’m just beginning 
to treat you seriously.” 
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“T suppose 1 owe some sort of an ex- 
planation in connection with my remark 
about jealousy. It’s due my wife.” 

“May I ask where she is at present?” 

*“She’s on the range in Patagonia. I—I 
couldn’t bring her here, you know. Betty, 
I want you to help me with Agatha. She’s 
got that ruby and I simply have to get it 
back again. I'll tell you all about—about 
my marriage. Perhaps you’ll understand. 
You see, I meant to be true to Agatha. 
But it was so cursed lonesome down there 
—worse than Siberia or mid-ocean. We 
were surveying near the west coast—rot- 
ten country—and I met her at her father’s 
place. You see, they raise cattle and all 
that sort of thing there. Her old man—I 
should say Mr. Grimes—is the cattle king 
of Patagonia. He’s worth a couple of mil- 
lions easy. Well, to make a long story 
short, we all fell in love with Pansy—the 
whole engineering corps—and I won out. 
She’s the only child and she’s motherless. 
The old man idolizes her. She’s fairly 
good-looking and—well, she’s being edu- 
cated by private tutors from Buenos Aires. 
I’m not a cad to tell you. She’s pure gold 
in spite of her environment.” 

“No doubt, if she’s surrounded by mil- 
lions.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic. Some day she’ll 
come in for the old man’s money. She’ll 
be educated by that time and as good as 
anybody. Then we'll come back to the 
States and she’ll—well, you'll see. ‘The 
only trouble is that she thinks there’s a 
woman up here that I loved before I loved 
her. One day, shortly after we were mar- 
ried, she found a photograph of Agatha 
which I’d always carried around in my 
trunk. It was the picture in which she 
wore the Green ruby. Don’t you remem- 
ber it? Well, you can’t imagine how she 
carried on. She acted like a sav—but I 
won’t say it. She has had no advantages 
—yet, and she’s a bit untrained in the 
ways of the world. Of course, she hated 
Agatha’s face because it was beautiful. 
She complained to the old man. The 
worst of it all is, that I had already shown 
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her a picture of the ruby, taken from that 
eastern magazine, and she recognized it as 
the one on Agatha’s neck. Well, you 
should have heard the old—my father-in- 
law! Phew!” 

“What did he say?” asked Betty, pity- 
ing him. 

“T can’t repeat it. He went on at a 
fearful rate xbout fellows of my stripe 
having wives in other parts of the world, 
and he was in a condition to commit mur- 
der before he got through. It all ended 
with a monstrous demand from my wife. 
She commanded me to produce the pend- 
ant. By George, Betty, I was in a fright- 
ful mess! 

“T could only say it was in New Or- 
leans. The old man looked holes through 
me and said he’d give me four months in 
which to produce it. Anything that 
Pansy demanded he’d see that she got it, 
if he had to shoot his way to it. You 
ought to see him! And, incidentally, she 
can shoot like Buffalo Bill herself. She 
shot a gaucho through the neck half a 
mile away.” 

“A gaucho?” 

“Yes—a cowherder. Hang it, every- 
body carries a gun down there. Now you 
know why I’m here. The old man said if 
I didn’t bring that ruby to my wife in a 
given time he’d find me and shoot me full 
of holes. She loves me, but she said she’d 
do the same thing. I’ve just got to have 
that ruby. They mean it.” 

“You poor boy,” said Betty scornfully. 
“And I was feeling so sorry for you be- 
cause of Agatha.” 

“It’s no joke, Betty. These big blacks 
are my servants for appearance’s sake 
only. They are in reality my keepers. 
The old man sent them along to see that 
I did come back, one way or another. 
They’d just as soon throttle me as eat.” 

“It would be easy to lose them up here, 
I should say.” 

“Well, I reckon you don’t know a Pata- 
gonian. They can scent like a blood- 
hound and they never give up. Those 
fellows are here to attend to me, and 
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they’ll do it, never fear. Either one of 
them could thrash half the police in New 
Orleans. They are terrible! There’s no 
escape from them. I’d thought of some- 
thing desperate but—but Grimes himself 
is to be reckoned with. Sometimes I—I 
almost wish I hadn’t won out.” 

“But think of the millions.” 

“The only thing I can think of, Betty, 
is that miserable ruby. I’ve got to re- 
cover it and sail for South America inside 
of ten days. And she’s in California! 
Did you ever hear of such luck?” 

Betty Carrithers walked over and 
looked from the window. The giant 
black was still under the street lamp and 
she could not repress a shudder as she 
glanced from time to time to the man on 
the couch. A feeling of pity arose in her 
breast. Harry Green was unworthy, after 
all. He was not what he had seemed to be 
to her in those days of her teens. He was 
no longer an idol; her worshipful hours 
were ended. Instead, he was a_ weak, 
cringing being in the guise of a strong, 
attractive man; he had been even more 
false than Agatha, and he had not the ex- 
cuse of love to offer in extenuation. Pity 
and loathing fought for supremacy. 
Something was shattered, and she felt 
lonely yet relieved. Strangely, she seemed 
content in the discovery. 

He was leaning forward, staring blank- 
ly at the rug, when she turned to resume 
her seat. A haggard face was raised to 
hers and his hand trembled as he jerked 
out his watch for the fourth time since 
entering the room. 

“I’m a bit nervous,” said he. 
flies.” 

“Do you remember the fairy princesses 
of your childhood books?” she asked sud- 
denly. “What would you say if one 
should quickly appear in real life?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Outside stands the terrible ogre, ready 
to eat you up. Permit me to appear be- 
fore you as the fairy princess. I can save 
you from death. My only regret is that 
I can not provide you with an enchanted 
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tapestry, to waft you back to your lady 
love in the beautiful land of Patagonia. 
Here, behold! I restore to you the won- 
derful ruby !” 

She unclasped the chain and dropped 
the great jewel into his shaking hand. 
He turned deathly white and then leaped 
up with a shout of incredulous joy. A 
hundred questions flew to his lips, faster 
than she could answer. She allowed him 
to babble on disjointedly for some time. 

“Isn’t it sufficient that I restore it to 
you? Why ask questions? It was my 
commission to do this thing. I'll confess 
it hasn’t happened just as I anticipated, 
but what of that? Doubtless you recall 
this ring also. I think it signified an en- 
gagement. Take it. There may come a 
day when it will be ornamental as well as 
useful to your wife.” He accepted the 
solitaire which she drew from her finger. 
His face was a study. 

“Betty,” he said, puzzled and helpless, 
“it—it isn’t possible that it was you in- 
stead of Agatha that I gave these things 
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to? I had typhoid fever down there. 
There are a lot of things I don’t remember 
since then. It wasn’t you, of course.” 

She laughed in his perplexed face,—a 
good-humored, buoyant laugh. 

“If you can’t remember, Harry, I 
shan’t enlighten you. You have the ruby ; 
isn’t that enough?” 

Ten minutes later he said good-by to 
her and sallied forth into the night. She 
stood in the window and watched the huge 
sentinel stride off behind him like a gaunt 
shadow which could not be shaken off. 
That figure and another like it were to 
cling to his heels until he came to his jour- 
ney’s end. She smiled and shook her head 
pityingly as Harry Green passed out of 
her life at the corner below. 

In her own room shortly afterward she 
took an old photograph from a drawer, 
looked at it a moment with a smile on her 
lips, and then tore it into many pieces. 

“The strangest part of it is that I 
don’t seem to mind,” she said to herself, 


and that night she slept peacefully. 


DROUGHT 


By Alonzo Rice 


N° rain to-day ! 


Again the cloudless sky 


With brazen dome is bent above the land; 
Down desert depths the sun with blazing brand 
Beyond the noon-tide station passes by, 
And ’neath his blaze the valleys swooning lie 
While frowning hills like brave old Druids stand, 
And take the red baptism from his hand, 
Which speaks of Vulcan and Olympus high. 


No sound is there to break the noon-tide reign 


Of quietude! 


(A cricket lifts the latch 
Of silence for a moment, and would deign 
The glassy stillness of the day to scratch 
With song’s sharp diamond!) 


This crystal fire pure whiteness can not match. 


There is naught can stain 
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F you were young, happy and home-build- 

ing, where would you choose to live? 
Not, quite certainly, where the protesting 
calendar is forced to record March, April 
and May as spring months, while bone- 
searching winds and flurries of snow and 
days of cold, desolate rain give the lie to 
that optimistic statement. Not around the 
stormy lakes, the bleak Atlantic coast, or on 
the mist-haunted Oregon shore! Not in the 
desert lands or the semi-desert of the plains 
—not amid the oppressive sublimity of the 
Rocky Mountains. No, being young and 
light of heart, in love with gentle things, 
enamored of peace and dreams, you would 
go, quite certainly away from the gray wa- 
ters, away from the yellow western 
stretches, to the quiet green country of the 
kindest part of the South—to Virginia, 
Maryland, or the Carolinas. 

Do you know what has been happening 
down there, while you shivered in your over- 
coat, and looked with sympathy at the as- 
piring maple buds and the catkins of the 
alders and the birches—while you wearied 
of the half-frozen mud, which refused to 
send out a pungent Spring odor—while you 
crouched miserably on street car or automo- 
bile seat in the open, and tried to assure 
your doubting soul that winter was indeed 
gone? 

Why, down in the Happy Country, for 
weeks, the Spring has been joyously at 
work, eager as a girl making her bride 
clothes. The dogwood has made the valleys 
and the hillsides as enchanting as ever was 
a Japanese cherry garden; the azalea has 
flamed in high places, the laurel has put out 
its homely bloom, the Judas-tree has blushed 
among the tender green of the gum and the 
lovely tassels of the Southern maple. There 
have been delicate beds of hepatice, banks 
of violets, secret recesses of the wood per- 
fumed with the arbutus. The marsh-mari- 
gold has made the very ditches beautiful, 

















the wake-robin has flowered before the door- 
step, the modest crinkle-root has bloomed 
beside the paling. The air has been vocal 
with birds, and the winds have been as inti- 
mate and as delicate as young lovers. Yes, 
the touch of the wind on the cheek has been 
sentient, sensible, personal, affectionate! 
Every day has been a sort of lyric; every 
night a hymn. The stars have come down 
nearer for inspection. The moon has 
seemed the special guardian of each neigh- 
borhood. The lilt of the swelling creeks 
and “branches,” the rich songs of the rivers, 
have been sweet with an unutterable sweet- 
ness. It is as if the music emanated as 
much from the listener as from the river 
itself. The wonder of it all has been, that 
whoever lived amid this beauty seemed, 
somehow, to have a hand in it—to assist in 
its creation. He who looked and loved felt 
like a fellow creator with his Creator. Per- 
haps because without that human apprecia- 
tion it would have lost its significance. The 
valleys have been as shelters, the hills as 
altars, the roads have had a lure in them, 
and have called men on and on into the ut- 
ter beauty that must surely lie beyond the 
purple distance. 

Yes, yes, if you are young and happy 
and home-building, get away from the yel- 
low world of the West, from the gray world 
of the North, from the bleak Atlantic coast, 
from the showery Pacific of the upper lati- 
tudes, from the monotony of the prairies, 
down into these lovely corners of the world 
where no one hastens, where the hermit 
thrush calis from dreamful heights and 
where the’ dogwood makes your roadside 
resting place as beautiful as a bridal cham- 
ber. 


f ibe- impassioned plea of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Moody for the punishment of the 
offending packers as individuals, and not 
the corporations which they constitute, has 
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occasioned considerable comment in legal 
as well as in political circles. Mr. Moody 
in his address laid great stress on the point 
that the government ignored the “soulless, 
senseless creations of law,” and that it was 
after the living, breathing human beings. 
Although he did not say so, the inference 
was plain that he was expressing the feel- 
ings and opinions of the president. Mr. 
Moody is a cabinet officer and the legal rep- 
resentative of the administration. 

He spoke in that capacity, also, when he 
dismissed Messrs. Harmon and Judson, the 
special attorneys who were engaged by him 
to investigate the railway rebate cases last 
year, when the Santa Fé railroad was 
charged with favoring the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company to the disadvantage of a 
rival concern. It will be remembered that 
Messrs. Harmon and Judson brought in a 
strong report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s position in this case, and they 
made it clear that the head and front of the 
Santa Fé’s violation of the law was Mr. 
Paul Morton, vice-president of the road 
when the rebates were made, and secretary 
of the navy when the report was handed in. 
It will also be remembered that President 
Roosevelt himself defended Mr. Morton and 
told Mr. Moody, for the benefit of the spe- 
cial attorneys, that he did not want indi- 
viduals punished, but corporations. We 
have said that these attorneys were dis- 
missed. It amounted to that, for they re- 
signed immediately when the president’s po- 
sition was made clear to them. There is 
really no difference between the case of the 
railways and that of the packers. Technic- 
ally they are charged with violating differ- 
ent laws. But if the charges are true each 
was restraining trade. Why, then, should 
corporations be punished in one case and in- 
dividuals in the other? If Mr. Armour or 
Mr. Swift had been in the cabinet, would 
Mr. Moody have made the same argument 
he did in court? 


ID has been asked in behalf of Morris 

Rosenfeld, the Ghetto poet, who is ill 
and in destitute circumstances at his home 
in New York City. Rosenfeld is known to 
the English-speaking public as the author 
of a small volume of verse, translated from 
the Yiddish tongue, in which he writes,— 
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poetry throbbing with the passion of his 
race, bitter with the poverty and oppression 
which he has endured. Everything he has 
written, prose and poetry, has been in the 
interest of the persecutzd Jews of Europe. 
He was a workman until a few years ago, 
when he got employment on a Jewish daily 
newspaper in New York City. Paralysis 
has stricken him, and his family is said to 
be totally unprovided for. Surely there are 
too many rich of his race in New York City 
to allow him and his to suffer. 


ITERATURE was the first of the arts 
to receive an impulse in this country; 
painting was the next, sculpture followed, 
and now native artistic ingenuity and ambi- 
tion are showing themselves in a musical di- 
rection. It was the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia that aroused the first strong 
and wide-spread desire for creative work in 
the way of painting; and it was the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago that gave inspi- 
ration to our potential sculptors. What has 
been the reason of the strong and interesting 
activity in musical direction it would be 
hard to say. Perhaps it is the presence of 
excellent orchestral and symphonic organ- 
izations such as are to be found in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati and other cities, or it may be associa- 
tion with the cultured foreigners who have 
deserted Paris, Berlin, Leipsic and Vienna 
for the enterprising American conservato- 
ries. But whatever the reason, there is no 
doubt about the remarkable increase of 
American compositions, nor of the yet more 
significant fact that the greater part of the 
compositions are in the most advanced spirit 
of the time. There are new musical ideas 
abroad, and there is a new spirit in music. 
The American compositions are illustrative 
of this, and some of them may be termed 
radical. The Symphony, by Middleschuete, 
presented by the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra recently, was certainly deserving of this 
adjective. If there is consolation to be 
found for the untimely fate of Edward Mc- 
Dowell, that original, powerful composer 
now overtaken with silence, it is that the 
work begun by him is showing a strong and 
determined impulse. Those who are inter- 
ested in the subject can not do better than 
to acquaint themselves with the publications 
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of The Wa-Wan Press, which has its exist- 
ence at Newton Center, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Arthur Farwell is the editor, and one who 
shows no small degree of disinterestedness 
in bringing forward compositions of the 
finer quality by American composers. What- 
ever is imaginative, poetical and distinctive 
in American music may be found in his 
quarterlies. There are occasional develop- 
ments, also, of American folksong, whether 
found among the Indians, the Negroes, the 
voyageurs, or the settlers; but the bulk of 
the publication relates to contemporary 
work. There are vocal half-series and in- 
strumental half-series, and to each are sev- 
eral pages of introduction dealing with the 
aims and development of American music. 


ISS Frances Powell Case, who writes 
under the name of Frances Powell, has 
now a third novel to her credit. She made 
her advent in the book-world a few years 





FRANCES POWELL CASE 


ago with “The House on the Hudson.” It 
is a mystery and detective story of consider- 
able originality, and attracted a good deal 
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Her second book was called 


of attention. 
“The Byways of Braithe,” a mystical tale 
of the same neighborhood, and the third 
book is like unto the others. It is called 
“The Prisoner of Ornith Farm.” Miss Case 
was born on the banks of the historic river 
and her books all show a great love for it. 
Her home is called Flotsam, and it is at 
Wainscott, Long Island. 


, 


GREAT deal of clever newspaper fun 
has been poked at the gentlemen who 
recently were the guests of Mr. Stokes and 
Mr. Hunter at Noroton, Connecticut. They 
were dubbed “The National Life Savers” 
and socialists, which last they will not deny; 
but as a matter of fact, the real object of 
their discussion is not known and the press 
makes nothing by ridiculing the meeting. 
There is nothing easier than to ridicule a 
new movement or an effort to uplift general 
social conditions, and it is a matter of his- 
tory that all such movements or efforts 
have so been received, whether they after- 
ward became successful or not. 

Speaking generally, it is a fact that the 
newspaper press views with suspicion any 
man, private citizen or public officer, who at- 
tempts to enforce drastic laws already on the 
books or who proposes new ones. 

It is therefore not astonishing to find the 
meeting of the “gentlemen socialists” re- 
garded in this light. It is true that few 
of these are men of practical experience 
in public affairs, but they are intelligent; 
there is no proof that they are demagogues, 
and it is certain that they are not grafters 
or ax-grinders. They are known chiefly 
for their work as exposers of wrong-doing 
in public office, or for practical philanthropy 
among the poor. Such men, it seems to us, 
have the right to meet and discuss public 
affairs among themselves without deserving 
the treatment accorded to the three tailors 
of Tooley Street. 

The term socialist is now applied indis- 
criminately by the average ignorant per- 
son to any man who advances a new theory 
or who proposes a law not already on the 
statute books. Some of the men at the Noro- 
ton meeting are socialists, while others 
are far removed from socialism. We are 
not advocating socialism when we plead that 
a fair hearing be given these men or to any 
other men whose object is not the subversion 
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of popular government in this country. On 
the contrary, they should have every oppor- 
tunity to speak, and if their words have 
wisdom they should be heeded. 

Call it socialism, or what you will, but a 
new order of things is upon us that is not 
to be discouraged by the light laughter of 
the thoughtless. Of course it is useless to 
expect the reformation of society in a day, 
and most of the socialistic plans now being 
discussed presuppose a voting body entirely 
honest and office-holders beyond reproach. 
The mere adoption of laws carrying out 
those plans, even if this is possible, will not 
bring about reforms. There must first be 
a propaganda, wide-spreading and deep- 
reaching, a political revival, as it were, a 
complete awakening of the civic conscience, 
before the public mind will be ready for 
half the reforms proposed. The soil must 
be thoroughly tilled before it will be of any 
profit to sow the seed. Meanwhile, let us 
not deride the reformers. Visionary they 
may be, cranks many of them are, but it is 
their like who accomplished for us much 
that we enjoy to-day. 


DISTINGUISHED and _ disinterested 

American citizen passed from activity 
when Susan B. Anthony closed her eyes 
after eighty-six years of virile existence. 
She had the experience of passing through 
martyrdom, and of receiving before her 
death the eulogy which is reserved for 
many prophets until after death. It was 
her destiny not to see realized, in its fulness, 
the cause for which she labored—the en- 
franchisement of women. But she did have 
the profound satisfaction of knowing that 
much of the social liberty and many of the 
commercial and professional opportunities 
enjoyed by American women were the result 
of her serious, consistent and heroic efforts. 
Time was when for a modest woman to con- 
fess herself the friend of Susan B. Anthony 
was to be courageous indeed; but Miss An- 
thony had the happiness of seeing the best 
and most learned of many countries her 
true friends, and of knowing that any man, 
woman or child would be grateful to claim 
her acquaintance. A few years ago, when 
she went to Germany as a delegate to the 
International Congress of Women, which 
met to discuss the educational, domestic and 
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industrial status of women all over the 
world, Miss Anthony was the chief figure. 
It was to her that the respectful Germans 
paid their greatest reverence. Her amazing 





SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
At the age of forty-eight. 


vitality, the clarity of her ideas, the sweet- 
ness, dignity and modesty of her nature, 
won respect and affection from the men and 
women of other nations as they had from her 
fellow countrymen. To recount the deeds 
of this determined advocate of the universal 
ballot would consume more space than may 
be accorded here. Let it suffice that the 
idea underlying all of her efforts was that 
of protecting the spiritual integrity of wom- 
en. To place them where they should be 
free and independent human beings, moving 
by their own initiative, selecting their own 
method of life, removed forever from the 
condition of being, in any sense, marketable 
wares, was her profound and impassioned 
desire. She did much toward this end. She 
created and edited papers, lectured for half 
a century, appeared since 1869 before com- 
mittees of every convened congress, suffered 
persecutions and arrest, and used in every 
direction her enormous personal influence— 
an influence which increased year by year— 
in behalf of her sex. Some vestal quality 
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always wrapped her ‘round. This austere 
womanliness, this consecrated celibacy had 
not a little to do, perhaps, with winning for 
her the respect which was her richest pos- 
session. 


fx HE Congo question is gathering quite a 
literature about itself in this country. 
The anti-Leopoldites in Boston are turning 
out pamphlets almost as profusely as their 
English brethren, and have enlisted Mark 
Twain in the work. On the other hand, 
Putnam’s Sons, in New York, have pub- 
lished Mr. Wack’s elaborate defense of Leo- 
pold and also a translation of the official re- 
port of the Belgian commission, which gives 
the king’s representatives in West Africa 
the reputation of humane gentlemen en- 


gaged in a good work in a civilized way. 
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satisfied with the idea of government as our 
present-day civilization knows it, horrified 
at the struggle the poor man and the under- 
ling must m.ke for bare existence, he was 
filled with a futile and frenzied resentment. 
He made himself unpopular in his native 
country, Bavaria, where he began his man- 
hood as a bookbinder, and cultivated oratory 
in his leisure. This gift of fluency, and his 
strong love of power, united to his dissatis- 
faction with existing conditions, induced 
him to become an agitator. He might, in 
time, have turned his abilities to better uses, 
had not the Austrian government impris- 
oned him, to punish him for his revolution- 
ary speeches. This confirmed him in the 
role he had assumed. He saw himself as a 
martyr, grew more than ever convinced of 
the righteousness of his protest, and to the 








THE WIDENER HOME FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN, AT PHILADELPHIA 


Built and endowed as a memorial to the railroad magnate’s wife and daughter, it is intended to be at once a hospital, a 
home, and school of manual training for cripples between the ages of four and twenty-one years. 


OHANN Most, the anarchist, after a tu- 

multuous and angry life, has come to the 
end of his earthly existence. The spirit of 
man is a thing of infinite variety. In some, 
it is as peaceful as a summer sea, in others 
it is perpetually and meaninglessly fretted, 
while in certain surging natures a storm 
eternally rages. Herr Most was possessed 
of the last fashion of spirit. He understood 
and learned indignation, wrath, resentment, 
revenge, but there were a great many things 
of more significance which he did not un- 
derstand. It was not to him to employ his 


great energy in a constructive manner. Dis- 





last day of his life was the advocate of vio- 
lence on the part of the proletariat. He 
published a paper in Chemnitz that was 
suppressed by the authorities; made a sec- 
ond essay at editorship in Vienna, but met 
with summary restraint, moved to France, 
but was ejected, and then settled in London 
and founded and ran the Freiheit, which he 
printed in red ink—an indication of the un- 
derlying childishness of his nature—and in 
which he openly rejoiced at the assassina- 
tion of Alexander II. Even the patient 
English government felt constrained to take 
notice of a jubilation so out of tune with 
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humanity, and the verbose revolutionist was 
imprisoned for a year and a half. At the 
expiration of his sentence he came to Amer- 
ica—this being in 1880. In New York 
Most became a systematic agitator. His 
egotism, which was his dominant character- 
istic, had received tremendous emphasis 
from the persecutions he had endured. He 
was a firebrand and rejoiced to think of 
himself as such. But it was to other men’s 
lives and destinies that he set his torch. He 
incited them to acts of violence, while he 
was cautious not to transcend discreet lim- 
its himself. Imprisonment was the utmost 
penalty he cared to acquire, and he was, 
perhaps, never better pleased, than when he 
edited a paper or wrote from prison. His 
self-consciousness and the histrionic and 
murky character of his imagination were 
childishly pleased with this setting for his 
sanguinary talents. He was a fairly inter- 
esting lecturer, and knew the tricks by 
which to inflame an audience. He had so 
much valor as permitted him to say what he 
thought, as when he published, the day after 
the killing of President McKinley, an arti- 
cle claiming that it was no crime to kill a 
ruler. For this article he served two months 
in jail. Among all the unreasonable, cruel, 
mistaken and wrathful things that he said, 
he no doubt spoke much truth, and it was 
because he often spoke the truth, and pos- 
sessed magnetism and grim dramatic powers, 
that he enlisted as his followers many who 
deserved a better leader. They believed that 
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Herr Most was the friend of emergent man 
—-that he was making toward social liberty. 
But even the friendliest judgment of the 
future is almost certain to be that the man 
was a failure, a self-celebrator, a destroyer 


—‘“My Lord Bag-o’-Wind.” 


C. Peixotto, the California artist, whose 
e illustrations have appeared in all the 
leading magazines for a number of years, 
has recently returned from abroad, where 
much of his time was given to work in color. 
Mr. Peixotto, in common with many other of 
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our illustrators, has always worked more or 
less in oils, and his ambitions have been con- 
stantly in the direction of painting. While 
in Europe he was an exhibitor at the Paris 
salons, and his portraits and landscapes at- 
tracted the attention and admiration of all 
who saw them. He has brought with him 
from France a number of very charming 
paintings of Italian gardens, the result of a 
winter and spring spent in Rome. Mr. Peix- 
otto has taken full advantage of the charm- 
ing pictorial and decorative aspects of the 
gardens, and these pictures attracted new 
attention to the artist’s work when they were 
recently exhibited in New York. 


HE English novelists have never suc- 

ceeded, at least according to our idea, in 
depicting Americans as they really are. We 
know they see some queer specimens in Lon- 
don and on the continent, but the traits they 
give them in novels are hardly recognizable 
here. Broad caricatures aside, the English 
writers, not even excepting Mrs. Ward, have 
not been happy in their delineation of our 
characteristics. Perhaps we have none. 
Years ago Burnand wrote or adapted a play 
satirizing the Wilde craze in London. In 
it was an American character, a colonel, 
whose chief part was to say at frequent in- 
tervals, “Why, certainly!” This was con- 
sidered very American and screamingly 
funny. The company came to America, and 
here the play was enjoyed, all except the 
colonel, who was considered stupid. As a 
nation, we did not know that the expression 
“Why, certainly” was peculiarly American. 
In Mrs. De La Pasture’s new novel, “The 
Man from America,” the eponymous char- 
acter is supposed to fix his origin unmistak- 
ably by his use of the expression “I guess,” 
but that is as much of a Briticism as an 
Americanism. If you don’t believe it, ask 
Dr. Brander Matthews. 


OMETHING of the same artistic par- 

tizanship that caused the riots in Paris 
when Hugo’s “Hernani” was produced, still 
exists in France and Germany. In the lat- 
ter country the Wagner worship was suc- 
ceeded by the Brahms cult, and it in turn 
by the Strauss enthusiasm. Now this has 
been pushed to the background by the ad- 
mirers of Max Reger, whose music is con- 
sidered far in advance of Strauss’ composi- 
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tions. The new enthusiasm is likened by 
some daring German newspapers to a dis- 
ease. The Reger adherents were so indig- 
nant at one critic’s unfavorable comment 
upon the performance of the composer's 
“Sinfonietta” that they went to the jour- 
nalist’s house and serenaded him with tin- 
horns and cat-calls. 

The writer acknowledged the compliment 
by saying in his newspaper: “I desire to 
express my cordial thanks to those members 
of the Max Reger community who rejoiced 
me last evening with a serenade, in which, 
so far as I could make out, fragments 
from the master’s ‘Sinfonietta’ were repro- 
duced in a highly characteristic manner.” 

The Reger disease has not made its ap- 
pearance in America, but the germs will not 
be slow in coming. 


HE road of the grafter is not an easy 

one. The temptation to graft is insidi- 
ous, and men who mean to conduct them- 
selves with honesty and dignity may be be- 
trayed into it. “Modern business methods” 
is a sufficiently euphonious term to fool a 
brisk and ambitious man not too much given 
to reflection or self-examination. And all 
goes well for a time. The bank account 
increases, the man feels himself to be 
shrewd and influential; he is able to put his 
family “at the top of the heap”; honors 
come easily to him, and young men are flat- 
tered to be associated with him in business. 
Then, the exposure comes. Those that have 
trusted him know him for what he is; his 
own specious plea of “the modern business 
method” sounds strangely inadequate even 
to himself. His name, which he hoped to 
see associated in the minds of men with 
great enterprises, and which he expected his 
sons to use as a sort of “open sesame,” be- 
comes, suddenly, the synonym for dishon- 
esty, greed and failure. The grafter has, 


perhaps, thought himself hardened. He 
finds, to his dismay, that he is not. Shame 
awakens; conscience no longer sleeps. The 


dreams of his ambitious youth come to haunt 
him. He would give his fortune, many 
times duplicated, for the innocence and in- 
tegrity of his early manhood. He is not a 
bad man—he can suffer, he can be ashamed, 
he can long for innocence. Perhaps, on re- 
flection, there are no bad men. At any 
rate, the grafter has shown himself capa- 
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ble of dying broken-hearted, or of going, a 
melancholy lunatic, to the asylum for the 
insane. His career requires stern metal. 
Let him who enters it be sure that his con- 
science is dead, his family pride buried, his 
self-respect quenched, and that he is obdu- 
rate to the reproachful tears of the women 
who love him! Having made quite, quite 
sure of all this, one might adopt a grafting 
career in an expectant spirit. 


N unusual honor has been done by the 
Union Society, of Oxford University, to 
“Guy Thorne,” the novelist, by publicly 
burning one of his books. Not since 


Froude’s ‘“Nemesis of Faith” offended the 
university authorities almost sixty years ago, 
has any other English book received this 
solemn mark of disapproval. We believe it 
is the first time that a novel has been so 
treated. 

If high disapprobation can be considered 
advantageous in a commercial way to an 
author, Mr. “Thorne” may be called very 
fortunate, for two of his books have been pil- 
loried in high places within twelve months. 
He was first taken to task by the bishop of 
London for his novel ““When It Was Dark.” 
As the result of the episcopal scolding, it is 
said that one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
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sand copies of the book were sold in the 
next few months. As the novel was only 
“just alive” before that, the bishop should 
have been thanked by the author and pub- 
lisher for his generous booming. The sec- 
ond novel, “A Lost Cause,” is the one that 
has been “publicly burned” by the authori- 
ties in the college hall. It, like its prede- 
cessor, dealt with the Episcopal church, and 
so does the third, which is just ready. It is 
called “Establishment.” 

We confess to an acquaintance only with 
the first of these three books, and we ac- 
knowledge with humility that to our dis- 
established innocence it appeared anything 
but inimical to the Christian faith or the 
Episcopal creed. In our ignorance we took 
it for an awful slap at the “higher criti- 
cism,” agnosticism and some other isms that 
keep the ‘heresy hunters busy. The story 
was ingenious. There has been nothing 
quite like it in fiction, for it recorded the 
exposure of an agnostic plot to disprove the 
Resurrection. The “disproving” had been 
done and the world was rapidly going to the 
bowwows, when a Magdalen, who had been 
converted in a slum mission, exposes the plot 
and we all become happy again. 

Mr. “Thorne,” whose real name is Ranger 
Gull, is an author under both names. He 
is the son of a clergyman and began writ- 
ing as a London journalist. 


VERY good proportion of men are 

“bums.” Why, comes within that huge 
question of the mystery of souls. Some, no 
doubt, are born bums; some acquire bum- 
ness and others have it thrust upon them. 
In a civilization as commercial, individual- 
istic and aggressive as our own, the last 
class is a large and pitiable one. But per- 
haps any bum is pitiable—pitiable because 
of deficient will or energy, inherited appe- 
tite or feeble cerebration, wasted strength 
in childhood or a luckless beginning. But 
no man, however consummate his bumness, 
likes to be without friends.. One may go 
further and say that no man deserves to be 
without friends. One of those who realized 
this to superlative degree was the Rev. Sam- 
uel Hopkins Hadley, for twenty years the 
superintendent of the Jerry McAuley Mis- 
sion in New York. Mr. Hadley was, him- 
self, at one time, a “bum,” though he came 
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of a good family and had received an edu- 
cation. Liquor was the cause with him, as 
it is with the major part of all such unfor- 
tunates. But he was saved by a revelation 
of Divine power and kindness, or, in the 
language of the old-time Protestant, he ex- 
perienced conversion. He reformed, and 
spent his life in helping beaten and broken 
men. His impulse to reformation came 
while he was in a low saloon. Suddenly, 
about him, as about Saul, “a great light 
shone,” and he knew that God was a fact 
and His beneficence available even for the 
most abject. His life of unwavering devo- 
tion to the wanderers and drunkards, the 
thieving and despairing, was evidence to the 
reality of this vision. “My poor bums! 
My poor bums!” was his plaint in the days 
when he lay facing death. 


D*: Drummond, the Canadian poet, earns 
his bread and butter by superintending 
a mine, and it falls to him to employ the 
workers in the mine., He is peculiarly suc- 
cessful, it appears, and has no dissensions, 
or disturbances among his men. They do 
not lay off from the effects of hard drink- 
ing; they do not get unmanageable from 
homesickness. He has a secret, of course, 
and it is this: when a man comes to him for 
employment, he does not question him about 
his experience, or his credentials, merely, 
but says: “Can you dance, sing, play the 
fiddle or the concertina?” If the man gives 
an affirmative answer, he is employed. If 
he says no, and thus proves himself with- 
out music in his soul, and, lacking these 
means of contributing to his own amuse- 
ment and that of others, Dr. Drummond 
sends him on his unmetrical way. He wants 
men about him who have a sense of rhythm, 
who can find some diversion after work 
hours, and who will conduce to the general 
contentment. 


P too curse of riches, or something equally 
relentless, has overtaken the Rockefel- 
lers. John D., the head of the clan, is 
fleeing from the pursuing subpena, and is 
reported to be failing mentally. His son, 
John, Jr., has some malady which it is said 
will unfit him for taking his father’s place 
in business. William R. Rockefeller, a 
brother of the elder John, and next to the 
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JOSEPH G. CANNON 


Speaker of the National House of Representatives 


latter the richest man in the world, is mor- 
tally ill with cancer of the stomach. The 
wife of young John is also ill, and his sister 
has lost several children in their infancy. 


HE critics have had little but praise for 

Barrie’s play, “Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire,” in 
which Miss Barrymore and Bruce McRae 
are presenting the two leading réles. There 
is no denying that the central idea is an ex- 
cellent one, and Barrie has touched it with 
both jest and pathos, as the subject per- 
mitted. The story is that of a woman of 
thirty-six, who, returning from India, where 
she has been immured with her husband in 


lonely stations, expects to find life awaiting 
her. Her children, ranging from two years 
to sixteen, have known almost nothing of 
her, being sent, each of them, to England, 
when they were but a few months old. In 
India Alice Grey had not been conscious of 
her years. She had been the center of an 
admiring group. The young subalterns 
idealized her, bestowing upon her the senti- 
ment which, at home, they would have di- 
vided between their mothers and their sweet- 
hearts. Her beauty was lovelier, perhaps, 
than in her earlier youth, for what a woman 
of that age loses in piquancy she more than 
makes up for in savoir faire. She returns 
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with her husband to find her children re- 
garding her with something akin to dread, 
to learn that her daughter is in long frocks 
and with coquettish intentions of her own, 
and that the only réle left for the mother is 
that of Alice-sit-by-the-fire. In a speech of 
touching eloquence Alice says good-by to the 
innocuous dalliance of her love days, and 
resigns herself to the deeper if less bewitch- 
ing joys of motherhood. Now, all this is as 
appealing as it well can be. But the play is 
marred by unnatural situations and absurd 
farcical speeches. It seems to be the weak- 
ness of modern comedy that it degenerates 
into farce. Barrie’s play, which might have 
been a humorous idyl, is permitted to be- 
come no more than a pretty piece of artifi- 
ciality, with one true and moving idea, and 
with that good idea all but wasted because 
of this triviality, this concession to hack- 
neyed ideas of what is amusing. That 
tender playfulness of which Barrie is 
capable is dissipated by these false touches, 
which are now maudlin and now tawdry. 
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Financier, philanthropist and builder of the Mills Hotels for 
the poor in New York City. 
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HE election of Owen Seaman to the ed- 

itorship of Punch, to succeed Sir Frank 
C. Burnand, was a foregone conclusion, so 
persons conversant with London literary af- 
fairs say. Mr. Seaman is about the young- 
est man that ever held this position, and he 
is said to possess, in addition to his poetic 
powers, considerable administrative ability. 
Of the former, book readers in America are 
well aware, for his parodies are considered 
the cleverest since Calverly wrote. But all 
his verse is not imitation. He has also done 
work of pure poetic nature quite worthy of 
high rank. 

Sir Frank Burnand, whom he succeeds, is 
almost the last of the old-time punning 
English humorists. He‘ never did much in 
verse, but his other work has been tremen- 
dous. Much of it was in dramatic form, 
and in the old days he often had plays run- 
ning at several theaters at once. His humor 
was more that of Ally Sloper than of 
Punch, but he is credited with an apprecia- 
tion of good things in others far above any 
performance of his own, and this, with his 
executive ability and his knowledge of art- 
ists and writers, made him an excellent ed- 
itor for Punch. 

Of all the English comic newspapers 
born in the nineteenth century, there is no 
doubt of the superiority of Punch from 
every standpoint. Punch for half a century 
has been more than a publication. It is an 
institution as necessary to the Englishman 
as the Times and roast beef and beer. In 
its way, too, it has been influential, particu- 
larly through its cartoons. The work of 
John Leech, “Dicky” Doyle, John Tenniel 
and Linley Sambourne gave it character and 
force in national and even international 
politics, while the art of DuMaurier made 
it famous in other ways. A _ publication 
which has contained the work of such men 
as the Jerrolds, Thackeray, Mark Lemon 
and Tom Taylor deserves a higher classifi- 
cation than merely that of a humorous 
weekly. 


LARK Russell, who may almost be said 
to have created the sea novel, is about 
to retire from writing. He is sixty-nine 
and he lives at Bath, England, in not robust 
health. If he had written nothing but the 
“Wreck of the Grosvenor” he would have 
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been famous, for that tale is, and always 
will be, a sea classic. But he has done 
many another stirring story of the great 
deep, and his work certainly set the fashion 
for a long while. His father was a famous 
concert singer, and the old resident in this 
country will remember a tour he made in 
America singing the songs of Charles 
Mackey, and George P. Morris’ “Woodman 
Spare That Tree.” So much was the sing- 
er’s name associated with the words of this 
song that more than one British anthology 
credits him with writing them. 


AS it Mr. Oliver Herford who im- 

plored his readers to “be kind to the 
panther”? If so, he will be glad to hear 
that Park Commissioner Clausen, of New 
York, means to follow his advice, and go 
him many better. He will not only be kind 
to the panther, but he will be considerate 
with the lion and tender with the hippopota- 
mus. He believes, and no doubt, with jus- 
tice, that the animals in the Zoo at Central 
Park are bored. Life lacks variety. They 
wear themselves out padding up and down 
their prison houses, and their esthetic facul- 
ties are offended by the ugliness of their 
dens. Mr. Clausen therefore proposes to 
make an attractive jungle in which the ani- 
mals may feel more at home. He means to 
make an imitation wilderness calculated to 
meet the fancy of the most fastidious beast. 
The walls of the lion house will have painted 
upon them scenes reminiscent of the tropi- 
cal tangle in which the lions were born, and 
palms and other native trees will be realis- 
tically represented in papier-maché and set 
about in pleasing confusion. To amuse 
further the king of the jungle, a limpid pool 
of water will be presented, with a fat and, 
no doubt, juicy water-buffalo going down to 
drink. Tigers and other inmates of Mr. 
Clausen’s Zoo will be treated with no less 
consideration for their personal tastes. The 
roofs of all the cages will be made gay with 
tropical birds disporting themselves in the 
opulent branches of jungle trees beneath a 
cerulean sky. When all this is done, there 
seems no doubt that the beasts, like men, 
will work themselves up into a state of per- 
fect happiness, as they reflect upon the 
charm of their illusions, and defy iconoclasts 
to undo such bliss with brutal facts. 
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Caricaturist, cartoonist and creator of * Happy Hooligan,” 
* Alphonse and Gaston ” and others of the 
colored supplement family. 


Pape: of the movement to adopt offi- 
cially the metric system in England, 
there is a very enjoyable passage in Mrs. 
John Lane’s “The Champagne Standard” 
on the rapidity with which one can spend 
English money as compared with American. 
According to her, the divisions of pounds, 
shillings and pence, to say nothing of crowns 
and half-crowns, result in much more money 
being spent than if it were split up deci- 
mally. Her book, which, by the way, is ded- 
icated to her husband and publisher, makes 
delightful reading. It deals with the house- 
keeping life of an American woman married 
to an Englishman and living in London. It 
is her own experience, and she stoutly but 
with taste and good humor defends the 
American equivalent or superior of every- 
thing which comes into her establishment. 
We usually look for the reverse of these 
opinions from women so situated. 
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Unique photograph of J. Pierpont Morgan’s steam yacht passing through the sea-level canal that connects the Gulf of 
Corinth with Saronic Gulf 
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HE lover of Whitman will find it difficult 

to choose between the two books dealing 
with his life and message which have ap- 
peared simultaneously. That of Henry 
Bryan Binns, “A Life of Walt Whitman,” 
comes from across the water; that of Horace 
Traubel, “With Whitman in Camden,” re- 
cords the intimacies of a few months of 
Whitman’s time of philosophy and surcease, 
when old age and invalidism had got hold 
of him. Perhaps the Whitman enthusiast 
will do well to make no choice between these 
volumes, but had better possess himself of 
both, feeling that in Mr. Binns’ book he has, 
at last, an adequate history, and that in the 
close record of Mr. Traubel he has a per- 
sonal and friendly revelation. At his best, 
Whitman may be placed beside the great 
poets—perhaps beside the greatest. At his 
worst, he deserves a low place indeed. But 
we have all, if we would claim appreciation, 
to be taken at our best, and so much, surely, 
may be accorded to a poet who is of the com- 
pany of those that can be paid in no other 
coin. Mr. Binns brings to his delineation of 
Whitman a fine understanding of his inner 
spirit. He writes: “For him (Whitman) 
poetry was a passionate movement, the 
rhythm of progress, the march of humanity, 
the procession of Freedom. It was more; it 
was an abandonment to world-emotions. 
Where he felt this abandonment to inspira- 
tion he recognized poetry, and only there. 
In American literature he did not feel it at 
all. When he read poetry, the sea was his 
favorite companion. The rhythm of the 
waves satisfied the rhythmical needs of his 
mind. Everything that belonged to the sea 
exercised a spell over him. The first vision 
that made him desire the gift of words was 
that of a full-rigged ship; and the love of 
ships and shipping remained a passion with 
him to the end; so that when he sought to 
describe his own very soul it was as a ship 
he figured it. For the embrace of the sea 
itself, for the swimmer’s joy, he had the 
lover’s passion of a Swinburne or a Mere- 
dith.” There is no question but that the im- 
pulsive and uneven quality of his written 
lines arose largely from his desire to set his 
music to the “liquid, mystic theme” of the 
sea. Perhaps humanity itself wore to him 
the aspect of the sea. He was not afraid of 
storms, that is certain, nor averse to being in 
the thick of them. Neither was he revolted 
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by the leavings of storms—the drift of the 
beach, and the jetsam left by the withdraw- 
ing breakers. He had an almost godlike 


‘compassion for what was spent and wasted, 


and it is his essential, fundamental sympa- 
thy that has been brought out by both of his 
biographers. He spoke, in those latter years, 
as perhaps always, the patois of the pave- 
ment, so Traubel bears witness; but the 
spirit of the compassionate and understand- 
ing seer dominated his thoughts. He was 
eloquent through his vulgarities; his thought 
was to bring men back to “the costless aver- 
age divine, original concrete.” Mr. Binns 
emphasizes this idea. In both books there is 
a curious response one to the other. They 
are, indeed, complements. Both authors have 
labored to report faithfully this man whose 
surging thoughts he himself found it all but 
impossible to express. He was never able, 
for example, to explain the symbol—the con- 
cept—which the thought of Earth brought 
to him. He could not make plain how all 
things appeared to him at once as realities 
and as symbols, and never more real than 
when they wore their most symbolic aspect. 
“Seer as lie is,” declares Whitman, “the poet 
is no dreamer. He sees and creates actual 
forms. To speak in literature with the per- 
fect rectitude and insouciance of animals, 
and the unimpeachableness of the sentiment 
of trees in the woods and grasses by the 
roadside, is the flawless triumph of art. If 
you have looked on him who has achieved it, 
you have looked on one of the masters of the 
artists of all nations and times. You shall 
not contemplate the flight of the gray gull 
over the bay, or the mettlesome action of the 
blooded horse, or the tall leanings of sun- 
flowers on their stalks, or the appearance of 
the sun journeying through the heaven, or 
the appearance of the moon afterward, with 
any more satisfaction than you shall con- 
template him. The great poet has less a 
marked style, and is more the channel of 
thoughts and things without increase or dim- 
inution, and is the free channel of him- 
self. He swears to his art, I will not be 
meddlesome, I will not have in my writing 
any elegance or effect, or originality, to hang 
in the way between me and the rest like 
curtains. I will have purposes as health and 
heat or snow has, and be as regardless of 
observation. You shall stand by my side and 
look in the mirror with me.” To depict a 
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man who felt thoughts and words to be liv- 
ing things, and who had no deeper wish than 
to tear away the bandages with which men 
blind themselves, and to pull aside the cur- 
tains that stand between them and truth, is 
an undertaking worthy of the best effort the 
best man can make. Mr. Traubel and Mr. 
Binns are to be congratulated upon the cour- 
age as well as the ability which they have 
shown in undertaking so difficult a task. That 
they have done well is, however, the result 
of sympathy as well as of ability. If Whit- 
man gave himself to his work, they have 
given themselves to their chronicles of him. 


HERE are few, if any, writers in this 

country who have, in the same length of 
time and at the same early period of life, 
written books of such magnitude and impor- 
tance as has Margaret Horton Potter. She 
is still a very young woman, yet she has 
won for herself no little reputation as a 
student of history, and of many countries. 
Unfortunately she has, between the times 
of sending forth her more important prod- 
uct, relaxed, so to speak, upon lighter and 
less worthy work, and has merely succeeded 
in producing books unworthy of her abili- 
ties. All this may well be forgiven, how- 
ever, by one who reads “The Genius,” her 
latest novel, and the first of a trilogy which 
is to deal, in all its volumes, with Russian 
life. The hero of this book is Tschaikowsky, 
the composer, whose sad and curious life, 
and whose mystic gift of genius, unnur- 
tured for many years, make a magnificent 
theme for the novelist skilled in psychology. 
The author has brought a broad spirit to her 
work. She has not undertaken to write of 
Russia without first being in sympathy with 
it. She brings, indeed, understanding and a 
sense of justice to her task. The following 
quotation may indicate what is meant. She 
is speaking of the annual army drill, and 
observes : 

“In considering the peculiarity of the 
army regulations in Russia, it becomes nec- 
essary, first of all, to take a brief survey of 
that greatest and most dread factor of all 
the life in that Empire, neglected though 
it has been by every commentator and critic 
of civilized nations: a factor which stands 
first in the life of every Russian, from the 
highest official of the cumbrous govern- 
mental machine down to the humblest de- 
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scendant of the serfs; both of whom, with 
every member of every class between them, 
live, and for ten centuries have lived, at the 
mercy of that grim and terrible—climate. 
“It has for some time been the custom 
among certain foreign nations, notably the 
great English-speaking mother and her re- 
bellious offspring, to set forth, in various 
forms of print, many individual opinions of 
Russia, its people, and its government. 
Here all the scribbling of the quasi-authori- 
tative, statistical variety has lately focused 
itself, bursting forth in a very tornado of 
long-winded, vilificatious ignorance. * * * 
Strangely enough, nowhere is there to be 
found so much as a straw’s weight of stress 
laid upon the relentless, indestructible cause 
of so many of the woes of a country whose 
struggle for the bare means of subsistence 
has been Titanic. Nowhere is there any 
analysis of the power that has won so many 
victories against the one implacable enemy 
of Russia; nowhere any suggestion of the 
million strategic coups by which a handful 
of feeble human beings have again and 
again defeated this gigantic force. Above 
all, has no one ever given pause to the un- 
questionable fact that, supposing Russia to 
be (what she is not) five hundred years be- 
hind the rest of European civilization, she 
has had but one month out of the other na- 
tions’ two, in which to progress. If her 
armies be worse drilled, less hardy, than 
those of her enemies, it is because they live 
their soldier-lives for scarcely one-third of 
the year. And finally, the half-brutal, half- 
savage, wholly ignorant condition of her 
one hundred and forty million peasants is 
dune, not in any wise to the tyranny of mere 
kings and overlords, but to the relentless, 
never-dying, never-staying cruelty of that 
unconquerable ruler, whose abuse of power 
is to be stopped neither by rebellion nor as- 
sassination; and whose heart is to be 
warmed to humanity by no tears, by no ap- 
peal; by the lashes of whose frozen knouts 
a great people has been beaten into apathy, 
their brains deadened through physical suf- 
fering, their children’s children bearing a 
hopeless heritage down to generation after 
generation of those who wage, from birth 
to death, their dreary, dragging warfare 
with the real tyrant of Russia, monarch un- 
limited and unapproachable, the Winter of 
the North.” 
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THE NOVEL OF MANNERS— 1790-1830 


By Will D. Howe 


ture in English, we have discovered the 

ballad, the epic, the medieval romance, 
the short prose tale in imitation of the Ital- 
ian novella, the rogue story imported bodily 
from Spain, the portraits of the country 
‘squire with which Addison delighted the 
frequenters of the Queen Anne coffee-houses, 
the hurried and absorbing collection of de- 
tails which Defoe could throw together with 
masterly skill, and finally the real novels of 
Richardson and Fielding, wherein human 
nature first became sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of prose fiction. We have watched 
prose style develop from a cumbersome and 
involved sentence-structure to a flexibility 
that might be adjusted to the varying com- 
plexity of the human thought, informal, sug- 
gestive, and at times rich and beautiful. And 
simultaneously with this growing power of 
prose style the study of the interesting rela- 
tions of human life, no longer content to 
portray the mere external and objective re- 
lations, deepened and expanded into the 
modern novel. The real achievement of fic- 
tion in the eighteenth century was that then 
for the first time the writer used the actual- 


[: following the forms of narrative litera- 


ities of human experience as the stuff for his 
literary product. In his celebrated dictum, 


“The proper study of mankind is man,” 


Pope had made a glib phrase, but he had 
fallen far short in his practice. The super- 
ficiality of eighteenth century society, litera- 
ture and ethics was dissipated not simply by 
the poets of the reaction, such as Thomson, 
Collins, Gray, Cowper, Crabbe, and the emo- 
tional preachers, such as Wesley and White- 
field, but also by the great novel-writers who 
placed real people in a real country and 
made their actions of absorbing interest. 

A period of transition appeals to us not 
alone because of its own expression, but also 
because it is the sowing for 4 future harvest. 
Such was the third of a century embraced 
by the last decade before 1800 and the 
twenty or thirty years succeeding. To-day 
many of the books that saw the light in those 
years are scarcely known even by name. 
Some are still read as revealing the manners 
of a bygone time, some interest the student 
of politics, education or ethics, some, because 
of their influence upon the great writers of 
a later period, have found a place in literary 
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history, but most, alas, lie beneath the dust 
of a century, with slight prospect that their 
rest will ever be disturbed. It matters little 
that the books that once stirred whole races 
of people should be forgotten. In some 
subtle manner their power lives on and 
reaches down into the countless books of a 
later age, but often can be discerned only by 
the eye of those with more than human 
vision. So in the novels of a century later 
are innumerable traces of that vigorous past 
which will ever be worthy of attention and 
record. 

Again, the transition era beginning with 
the last years of the eighteenth century bears 
a general resemblance to our own age. To 
be sure, the fiction of our later period dis- 
plays greater variety and complexity, its 
style has become more refined, more sug- 
gestive, more beautiful and better suited to 
the conveyance of subtle shades of thought, 
yet our fiction lacks the distinction which 
the presence of the great writers alone can 
give to a period. In 1790 practically all the 
writers who had made English fiction great 
had died. Moreover, the novels of Richard- 
son and Fielding and the others were well- 
nigh forgotten, as if they represented a dis- 
tant past. The years between 1820 and 1830 
witnessed the marvelous achievements of the 
great man at Abbotsford, and ushered in the 
splendid day of modern fiction. The closing 
years of the nineteenth century may fitly be 
compared to the early period, and we may 
reasonably hope that there lies before us 
such a flowering of romance as occupied our 
forefathers three-quarters of a century ago. 
The resemblance between the fiction of the 
two epochs is further distinguished by a 
similar variety of subjects, a similar close- 
ness to manners and customs, a similar use 
of the novel for all purposes, educational, 
ethical, political and social, and finally, both 
have lacked the overpowering personality of 
one great genius. 

To understand aright the novel of man- 
ners, it is necessary to consider the social 
and political life of the time in which it pre- 
vailed. After the American Revolution and 
the French Revolution and the various 
troubles that beset Great Britain, the heavy 
taxes proved a grievous burden for the poor 
subjects of England, Scotland and Ireland. 
They, more than any other class, were well- 
nigh crushed by the heavy weight. Food and 





clothing reached exorbitant prices. The 
price of flour was almost prohibitive, the tax 
on window glass was so great that shop- 
keepers almost rebelled, and the jails (many 
of which were private institutions) did not 
use glass, much to the increase of contagion 
and disease in those places which were then 
crowded with debtors. Population increased 
enormously, especially in the manufacturing 
centers, where children might be employed 
in the factories. There was little traveling 
abroad; people were content to go to the sea- 
port towns of England. Indeed, as Edmund 
Burke had predicted, there was a revolution 
in popular sentiments and manners. The 
scarcity of flour and the tax on powder 
caused a total change in the personal ap- 
pearance of both sexes. Both discontinued 
the use of powdered wigs. In 1791 Walpole 
wrote: “I do not know the present genera- 
tion by sight; the young men in their dirty 
shirts and shaggy hair have leveled nobil- 
ity.” Many of the famous amusement places 
were closed, notably Ranelagh in 1803. All 
these facts, together with the readjustment 
necessitated by the introduction of machin- 
ery, and the oppression of the Irish coming 
to a head in the Rebellion of 1798, made it 
imperative that the stern facts of life should 
be more than ever the subject of narrative 
literature. 

In this period three types of fiction be- 
came distinguished: 

1, The sentimental novel, a development 
from the work of Richardson and Sterne 
and that most exaggerated story, Macken- 
zie’s “Man of Feeling.” This form of story 
was blended with the political and ethical 
teachings of the Rousseauists, and became 
the doctrinaire novel. 

2. The story of manners, which Fielding 
and Fanny Burney had developed, grew into 
sketches and delineations of national man- 
ners and customs. 

3. The romance, starting as a reaction 
against sentimentalism, left altogether the 
realm of the real and natural. 

At present we are interested in the first 
two groups, which soon came together and 
for twenty or thirty years contained the rep- 
resentative prose fiction of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. Let us brush the dust 
from a number of these old volumes and look 
for the causes that made these stories so 
vital in their day, and perhaps we may catch 
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a resemblance here and there to something 
in our own time. 

Our first discovery is that so many of the 
books were written by women. Samuel John- 
son had said once to Mrs. Thrale: “I well 
remember the time when a woman who could 
spell a common letter was regarded as all- 
accomplished, but now they vie with men in 
everything.” Prior to this Sarah Fielding 
and Fanny Burney were alone among the 
group of the distinguished, but this time 
swelled the list with many names. Besides 
the great names of Jane Austen and Maria 
Edgeworth were Susan Ferrier, the Porters, 
Hannah More, the Brontés, Lady Morgan, 
Mary Mitford, Elizabeth Hamilton, Mary 
Brunton, Catherine Gore, Elizabeth Inch- 
bald, Charlotte Smith, Mrs. Opie, Ann Rad- 
cliffe, Harriet Martineau and Mrs. Shelley. 
A glance at the list would convince the cas- 
ual reader that the best fiction after Gold- 
smith and before Scott was written by 
women. : 

Moreover, we see that the large part of 
narrative prose of this period dealt particu- 
larly with the character and manners of the 
peasants or common people of England and 
Scotland and Ireland. This was true to a 
large degree of the work of the three mas- 
ters, Austen, Edgeworth and Scott, but more 
true was it of the work of the minor writers 
now forgotten. They had been born, bred 
and educated in those scenes, and knew how 
to stir their countrymen with pictures of 
brutal oppression, and to hold before them 
ideals which would lift them from poverty 
and ignorance. To-day we can reproduce 
those times only in imagination from the 
pages of those books. Scarcely can we con- 
ceive what that literature meant and availed 
to the immediate readers. 

Like many of the writers and thinkers of 
the time, our first group of novelists was in- 
spired by Rousseau’s work, especially his 
“Social Contract.” Robert Bage embodied 
the French social theories in several novels 
of considerable interest. His ‘““Hermsprong” 
(1796) is still read, and his “Barham 
Downs” still has its friends. The former 
book pictures the middle-class Englishman 
of the time, and expounds at length his rad- 
ical views. In Bage and his followers we 
may observe those socialistic and anarchistic 
tendencies which have reasserted themselves 
within the past twenty years. Though not a 
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fine writer with a fine style, Bage was clever, 
and forcibly advocated free-thinking and 
free-living, unrestrained by laws of mar- 
riage, and enthusiastically drew a picture of 
a modern Utopia in the forests of North 
America. Richard Cumberland’s “Henry” 
followed the same plan as his predecessor, 
but, though popular for the day, soon 
lost its hold upon the reading public. 
Thomas Holcroft, famous for the memoir 
so well edited by Hazlitt, wrote several 
stories in which he incorporated some of the 
radical philosophical views of his day, and 
associated himself with Godwin and Bage. 
The most picturesque figures of this revo- 
lutionary group were Elizabeth Inchbald 
and Lady Morgan. The former, born at 
Bury St. Edmunds in 1753, went early to 
London, where she became enamored of the 
stage and formed an intimate acquaintance 
with Mrs. Siddons and the Kembles. Her 
“Simple Story” has remained one of the fa- 
mous books of English literature. It was 
immensely popular in its time, and has since 
been repeatedly edited. It lacks vigor and 
naturalness, but has a simple pathos, some 
good situations, and many passages of real 
sentiment. The first part is a love story, 
which ends unfortunately; the second half, 
in contrast to the first part, pictures the 
good fortune and good behavior of the 
daughter blessed with an education. Miss 
Milner, the heroine of the first part, is the 
first new woman in English fiction. She can 
not live without pleasure and excitement, 
and lacks distinctly the heroic virtues and 
tender feelings that we find in Richardson’s 
characters. More famous than Mrs. Inch- 
bald was Sydney Owenson, afterwards Lady 
Morgan, in a sense the Madame de Staél of 
Ireland. Brilliant in conversation, rich in 
the experience gained from extensive travel, 
she became the center of a cultivated group 
and still had time to write seventy novels. 
In all her work she had the aim “to serve 
and vindicate Ireland.” Whatever she wrote 
expressed the greatest fervor and sincerity. 
The setting of her stories was Ireland 
scourged by war and confiscation, oppressed 
by penal laws, with estates and castles in 
decay. Her plots were the day-dreams of an 
Irish patriot about the places of his father- 
land; her hero was the beau-ideal, with 
faults that make him liked—poor, handsome, 
courteous, intellectual, proud and _ noble. 
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Though she wrote in hysterical fashion, yet 
her works had value in the humor and pathos 
of real life, and in instilling in her readers 
feelings of patriotic devotion. 

Two other women achieved a fame that 
lasted to the middle of the century—Eliza- 
beth Hamilton, who was of Scotch parent- 
age, though born at Belfast, author of the 
ballad “My Ain Fireside,” and “The Cot- 
tagers of Glenburnie,” a tale still popular 
among the Scotch; and Mrs. Amelia Opie, 
' the friend of most of the distinguished men 
of the day—Sydney Smith, Sheridan, Lord 
Erskine, Humboldt, Scott and Wordsworth. 
Her first story, entitled “Father and Daugh- 
ter,” published in 1801, elicited high praise 
from Scott and Wordsworth. Indeed, the 
sentiment of the story is very like the 
Wordsworthian pathos. Her ‘Simple 
Tales,” though incorrect and careless in 
style, show purity and tender melancholy 
which appealed to the romantic poets of the 
time. 

The year 1814, the date of publication of 
“Waverley,” was significant not only in the 
life of the great romancer, but in the history 
of prose fiction. Such a dominating person- 
ality soon asserted itself, though immedi- 
ately not in the line of historical romance. 
His chief influence at the time was the en- 
couragement that his work gave to the real- 
istic portrayal of the common life in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland. 

Among Scott’s sympathetic co-workers 
Susan Ferrier deserves particular mention. 
Between 1818 and 1831 she wrote three 
stories, “Marriage,” “Inheritance” and 
“Destiny,” all of which were praised by Sir 
Walter. Her stories may almost be called 
brilliant, dealing largely with Highland life 
and able to give character to that romantic 
country. Her writings are full of quick 
wit and a responsive sense of the ridicu- 
lous. A pleasing satire plays through her 
books, relieving some of the more tiresome 
characters and rather unnatural situations. 
With all this unreality, the Ferrier novels 
certainly leave the impression of being 
copied from the life, and as such have al- 
ways been popular in Scotland. 

John Galt holds a secure position in the 
progress of English fiction by his sketches 
of Scotch life, chiefly in Ayrshire. He was 
born at Irvine, educated at Greenock, and 
then entered the custom-house there. His 
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fame mainly depends upon his ‘Annals of 
the Parish,” the simple and homely record of 
fifty years’ service of the Rev. Micah Bal- 
whidder in the parish of Dalmailling. 
Though Galt has no elevation of style, he 
has the kindly and gentle humor of an 
Oliver Goldsmith, and his parson reminds 
one often of the genial and unfortunate 
Vicar. The Rev. Micah Balwhidder was 
constantly concerned about the two Mrs. 
Balwhidder—one who was deceased and the 
other who still lived to cheer and comfort 
him. That quiet humor which we afterward 
find in Lamb’s essays and in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Cranford” abounds in these pages, reflect- 
ing the tender side of the Scotch character. 
In the various books of Galt we get the 
real Scotchman at home, the amusing side 
in his visit to London, and the harsher side 
in the “Entail,” which deals with smuggling, 
then so common on the coast of Scotland. 

John Wilson (Christopher North), author 
of ““Noctes Ambrosiane,” editor and review- 
er, contributed three stories to Blackwood’s, 
the most popular of which he called “Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life.” Gerald 
Griffin, novelist, dramatist and poet, wrote 
the “Tales of Munster Festivals.” David 
Macbeth Moir, a Scottish humorist, showed 
his kinship to Burns by his “Autobiography 
of Mansie Wauch,” the recountal of the 
humorous adventures of a simple tailor. The 
Banim brothers, John and Michael, empha- 
sized the sadder side of the Irish people in 
their “O’Hara Tales,” full of poetic feeling. 
Perhaps in no work has been more clearly 
expressed that melancholy which seems to 
characterize the Celtic people. 

Somewhat foreign to this group of writers, 
and yet akin in the portrayal of the simple 
and commonplace, was the work of Theo- 
dore Hook, the English wit and novelist. 
Hook became editor of John Bull (the Tory 
newspaper) in 1820, and shortly afterward 
he amused the world with his “Sayings and 
Doings.” For his first series he received 
£2,000, and £1,000 for each of the two 
following. These books were altogether 
sketches of contemporary manners, and pre- 
sent to-day the difficulty of all books of a 
purely local character. Disraeli introduced 
Hook into his society novel, “Coningsby,” 
in the person of Lucian Gay, and Thackeray 
modeled Mr. Wagg in “Vanity Fair” after 
him. 
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Best of all the writers of this early and 
more severe realism was William Carleton. 
Bred and educated among the common peo- 
ple, Carleton has the right to be called the 
historian of the Irish peasantry. In his pref- 
ace to his first volume, “Traits and Stories 
of the Irish Peasantry,” he made clear his 
right to speak for his people. ‘His desire is 
neither to distort his countrymen into de- 
mons, nor to enshrine them as suffering inno- 
cents and saints, but to exhibit them as they 
really are—warm-hearted, hot-headed, affec- 
tionate creatures—the very fittest materials 
in the world for either the poet or agitator— 
capable of great culpability, and of great 
and energetic goodness—sudden in their 
passions as the red and rapid gush of their 
mountain-streams—variable in their temper 
as the climate that sends them the mutability 
of sun and shower—at times, rugged and 
gloomy as the moorland-sides of their moun- 
tains—often sweet, soft, and gay as the sun- 
lit meadows of their pleasant vales.” 

Then follow pictures innumerable of hill 
and valley, river, meadow, the ruins of old 
castles, and the thatched turf-hut, festivals, 
fairs, hedge-schools, wakes, scenes of humor, 
of moving pathos, all painted, one can not 
help thinking, with stern realism. Carleton’s 
pictures, awful though some of them are in 
revealing the degradation of his countrymen, 
could not but help the aim to which he 
aspired. 

From this long series of sad pictures we 
come suddenly out upon the well-kept street 
of the little Berkshire village, with its fruit 
gardens, its roses, and with nothing to sug- 
gest the distress and suffering which we 
have just left. Our reading shall close with 
turning the pages of Miss Mitford’s “Vil- 
lage.” At once we are transported to the 
quiet street, where nothing more than sounds 
from the blacksmith’s or carpenter’s shop 
disturb us. We pass the shoemaker’s, the 
Rose Inn, the village church—start out to 
pluck our first primrose, or set the beans, 
then linger in the dingle at the end of the 
village. The little hamlet has been toned 
down since we were in such a community 
with Crabbe, for he showed us all its ro- 
mance and drama. Here is the village of 
Jane Austen with the people of “Cranford.” 

This large number of stories, following 
rather closely the form of the novel of man- 
ners, we may regard as a worthy introduc- 
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tion to the characteristic work of the nine- 
teenth century, influencing directly Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Eliot, and indirectly all the 
great makers of fiction in the century. The 
eighteenth century novelists had not been 
able to weave threads of narrative together 
into a beautiful whole, and certainly the 
minor fin de siécle writers could not. Almost 
without exception these representative novel- 
ists wrote a careless and irregular style. 
Much was hysterical and exaggerated, much 
was didactic because the authors insisted on 
political, educational or ethical theories. 
And yet so much contained the stuff from 
which the great narrative is made. 

Read the books of these men and women, 
and you will see the scenes cherished by 
them from childhood—glen and moorland, 
hillside and dingle, ruins of abbeys, and the 
thatched hut, the hedge-school and the tav- 
ern, all the places that realists of our time 
have filled with stories of passion and ro- 
mance. There you find the peasants, suffer- 
ing under rack-rent, grinding out a paltry 
livelihood under grievous taxes, with little 
hope for the morrow. You see them at their 
games on the green, by the fireside, over- 
ridden by superstition, in servitude to drink. 
It has often been said that in the minor 
writers of a period we find the actual life of 
the day. So here, in the pages of these nov- 
elists, now forgotten, we really come nearer 
to the life which we should have seen had 
we lived a century ago. This work had to be 
done by some one before we could have 
Dickens, or Thackeray, or Eliot, or Thomas 
Hardy, or J. M. Barrie, or Dr. Watson, or 
the representatives of the present Celtic re- 
vival. 

From the strictly literary point of view, 
our transition period contains but two figures 
whose work challenges the respect and ad- 
miration of the critic—Jane Austen and 
Maria Edgeworth. The observer of tend- 
encies and fashion, however, who likes to 
watch literature in the making, who likes to 
catch the rough and crude expression of 
those who have something to say but little of 
the means wherewith to say it—such an one 
will bestow upon the novels of manners of 
Great Britain between 1790 and 1830 more 
than a casual glance, and will come away 
with a fresh enthusiasm for the work of the 
masters and a deeper interest in human 
nature. 




















LITTLE THOMAS GREED 
By W. D. Nesbit 


“| "LL never take a rebate; no!” 
Said little Thomas Greed. 
“The courts are getting funny, so 

It must be wrong, indeed. 


“Now, there is Jerry Octopus, 
He thinks a rebate great— 
He always makes an awful fuss 
If he must pay for freight. 


“The prosecutor’s after him; 
The sheriff has a writ, 

And Jerry, in the twilight dim, 
From home was forced to flit. 


“T would not take a rebate !—Why, 
It is against the law. 

I would not play a trick—not I; 
I’d have no ‘man of straw.’ 


“T’ll never take a rebate; no; 
I’m very sure of that. 

But there is more than one way, though, 
By which to kill a cat.” 


TO-MORROW 
By Wood Levette Wilson 


HOUGH Happiness come not To-day, 
We look for it To-morrow; 
Then will the shadows fade away, 
Then shall we know no sorrow. 


We labor on, with wants unfilled, 
Beneath our attic rafter— 
What boots it? With our dreams we’re 
thrilled! 
The future rings with laughter ! 


To-morrow will our heart’s desire 
Be granted for the asking; 

Before the blaze of Plenty’s fire 

In comfort we’ll be basking. 





To-morrow crowds will cry our name 
Aloud, our worth attesting; 

To-morrow will the wreath of Fame 
Upon our brows be resting! 


They say To-morrow never comes— 
Ah, we who hope know better! 

Else how could we, who live on crumbs, 
E’er bear the Present’s fetter? 


BALLADE 
OF THE IMPROVIDENT 


By Frank Glover Heaton 


HYMSTERS warble of last year’s flowers, 
Songs they sing of the seasons dead; 

Lyrics litter our leisure hours 

Just to tell us the rose is red! 
Sonnets sigh for the summer fled; 

Rondels reek with the dewdrop’s tear; 
Never poet has sung or said 

Where is the coin of yesteryear. 


Dewdrops vanish—and always will; 
Blossoms fade in an afternoon; 

There’s small sense in the ink they spill— 
Roses frequently bloom in June. 

Who cares aught for a creepy croon 
Chanted over a summer’s bier? 

Poet, tell, to a weirdsome tune, 
Where is the coin of yesteryear? 


Where is the clinking gold we earned ?— 
Bright and yellow as e’er was mined !— 
Where’s the wealth that our pockets burned? 
Left it never a groat behind? 

What was bought with the checks we signed? 
It’s a puzzle our minds can’t clear; 

This the question we always find: 
Where is the coin of yesteryear? 


ENVOI 


Creditors, watching lest we take wing, 
Grief we'll match with you, tear for tear ; 

Only answer us just one thing :— 

Where is the coin of yesteryear? 
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Be Fair to Your Skin, and It Will Be 
Fair to You—and to Others 


A Beautiful Skin can only be secured through Nature’s work. Ghastly, horrid imitations of Beauty 
are made by cosmetics, balms, powders and other injurious compounds. They put a coat over the 


already clogged pores of the skin, and double the injury. 


Now that the use of cosmetics is being 


inveighed against from the very pulpits, the importance of a pure soap becomes apparent. The 
constant use of HAND SAPOLIO produces so fresh and rejuvenated a condition of the skin that 
all incentive to the use of cosmetics is lacking. 








The FIRST STEP 
away from self-respect 
is lack of care in per- 
sonal cleanliness; the 
first move in building 
up a proper pride in 
man, woman or child 
is a visit to the bath- 
tub. You can’t be 
healthy, or pretty, or 
even good, unless you 
areclean. Use HAND 
SAPOLIO. It pleases 


every one. 

















WOULD YOU 
WIN PLACE? 
Be clean, both in and 
out. We can not 
undertake the former 
task—that lies with 
yourself—but the lat- 
ter we can aid with 
HAND SAPOLIO, 
It costs but a trifle— 
its use is a fine habit. 











“You have just come into’ a piece of 
good fortune, Miss, and you will here- 
after get more out of life. You will 
have better health, a fair soft skin, and 
will be welcome among the best people.” 


A PERFECT TOILET ARTICLE. 


MAND SAPOLIO 
ITS USE IMPAATS AN AIR OF DAINTINESS AND GOOD BREEDING. 
A TOILET NECESSITY. A BATH DELIGHT. 





HAND SAPOLIO is 








HAND SAPOLIO 
neither coats over the 
surface, nor does it go 
down into the pores 
and dissolve their nec- 
essary oils. It opens 
the pores, liberatestheir 
activities, but works 
no chemical change in 
those delicate juices 
that go to make up 
the charm and bloom 
of a healthy complex- 
ion. Test it yourself. 











WHY TAKE 
DAINTY CARE of 
yourmouthand neglect 
your pores, the myriad 
mouths of your skin ? 
HAND SAPOLIO 
does not gloss them 
over or chemically dis- 
solve their health-giv- 
ing oils, yet clears 
them thoroughly by a 
method of its own. 





SO PURE that it can be freely used on a new-born baby or the skin of the most delicate beauty. 
SO SIMPLE that it can be a part of the invalid’s supply with beneficial results. 
SO EFFICACIOUS as to bring the small boy almost into a state of ‘surgical cleanliness’’ 







and keep him there. 
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AND NO HONING 
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GRESS 
Every Progressive Gentleman Knows 


«« THE GILLETTE ”’ will give him a shave as close, as clean and as satis- 


factory as his barber can. Shave yourself and save time, money and worry. 
«e THE GILLETTE”? Blade is of fine, flexible wafer steel that shaves. 


12 Blades; 24 Keen Edges 


Triple silver-plated set with 12 blades 
Quadruple gold-plated set with 12 blades 6 hat ee ° 
Quadruple gold-plated set with 12 blades and monogram ° 


gt aie ca 
Standard combination set with shaving brush and soap in triple silver-plated holders, 7.50 
Other combination sets in silver and gold, up to . - « 3.0 


Standard packages of 10 blades, having 20 sharp edges, for sale by all 
dealers, at the uniform price of 5@ cents. 


No Blades Exchanged or Resharpened 


The simplest, easiest and most satisfactory shaving device in the world. Sold by leading drug, 
cutlery and hardware dealers, Ask to see them and for our booklet. 
Write for our special trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, Times Building, NEW YORK CITY 


Gillette 


NO STROPPING.NO HONING 


Ix Waitine ro Apvertisers, Pieask Mention “Tar READER” 


20 to 40 Quick and Comfortable Shaves from Each Blade 
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THE 


INDIANA NUMBER 


HE MAY READER isan Indiana number. Ali 
of the contributors, and the list by no means 
exhausts the distinguished company, are Indiana 
authors, and all but three were born within the 
borders of the state. 





This is the first time in the history of periodical 
literature, as far as we know, that a magazine of 
general appeal, of varied contents and of national 
circulation has ever succeeded in publishing an 
issue made up entirely of contributions by authors of a single state. To 
this extent, at least, The Indiana Number is a unique achievement— 
an achievement made possible by a large and distinguished group of 
men and women who have found expression in the various forms of 
literature and gained a general hearing and a generous applause. 


The Hoosier school has received more than its share of comment 
in praise and in banter. But the bringing together of the many well- 
known names on the contents page of the MAy READER indicates, as 
nothing ever has before, how remarkable a school it is; remarkable 
in numbers, high in the quality of its product, all-embracing in the 
variety of its output and well-nigh universal in its popularity. What- 
ever may be the future’s estimate of the Indiana group the present 
must recognize it as a most interesting and significant development. 
We are proud to issue from Indiana a number of THE READER 
solidly Hoosier in its make-up, yet with an attractiveness, an appeal 
and an interest for the American people everywhere. 


It could: scarcely fail of this when to the call for ‘‘copy’’ there 
responded with hearty cordiality the poet of the people, whose songs 
are sung ‘‘wherever there are lips to smile or eyes to weep’’: the 
orator-author who by voice and pen has stirred the ambition of the 
country’s youth: the playwright extraordinary and humorist plenipoten- 
tiary to the American people: the determined and confident champion 
in fiction of social democracy: the kindly caricaturist whose cartoons 
are known the world over: the poets’ poet ‘‘who sets his heart upon 
the goal, not on the prize’’: the one modern novelist who has made 
real and present the marvels of Egypt’s past: the poet novelist whose 
verse is for the few, but whose fiction is for the many; and the maker 
of romances unrivaled. 


The presence of these and the rest of the goodly company made 
an Indiana number a possibility, while their enthusiastic co-operation 
has made the May number a reality. 
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(64) BOOK HOMES. 


Our new catalogue shows you exactly how 
to plan a library, so that from its foundation to 
its completion, it will always possess the beauty 
of symmetrical proportions. 

It also explains why the Globe-Wernicke 
“Elastic” Bookcases are preferred by fastidious 
people who understand how to select and 
arrange a library so that it reflects both good 
taste and refinement. 

In addition to the book units which can be 
had with either plain or leaded glass doors, the 
Globe-Wernicke Company now supply music, 
desk, drawer, cupboard, and table units, all of 
which are incorporated in this well defined 
“Elastic” system. 

Certain technical features, such as our patent 
equalizer which so governs the action of the 
door as to render it positively non-binding, as 
well as many other important details of con- 
struction and finish, are also fully explained 
and illustrated in this new catalogue. 

A copy will be mailed you on request, to- 
gether with the name of our authorized agent 
in your city who carries a stock of these goods. 

Where we do not have a representative, we 
ship on approval—freight paid. Uniform prices 
everywhere. 

Write for Catalogue A, 


She Globe “Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI. 
BRANCH STORES: AGENCIES 
New York, Chicago and Boston. In over one thousand cities, 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


HOW TO PREPARE 
FOR EUROPE 


By H. A. GUERBER 


Author of *«Stories of the Wagner Opera,’’ etc. 


16 Map:, 100 Ilustrations, Tables, Bibliographies, Etc. 


Size, 444x634, Lime Crorn, $2.00 Net. 


Limp Leatuer, $2.50 Special Net. 


It differs from other guide books in many important points. 


1. It has suggestive articles on how to travel; how to fit oneself fora European trip; what to read 
in preparation; the peculiar customs of each country the traveler ought to know in advance. 


z. It has bibliographies of history, art, travel and fiction, chronological tables ; lists of painters, 
sculptors, architects and musicians and their works. 


3. It has historical sketches of each country and many illustrations of works of art and architecture. 


As a condensed history of Europe itis intensely interesting. 
Travelers will find it a necessity in their preparations, and will make it a constant 


companion on their journey. 





A VERY POPULAR SUCCESS 


BARBARA WINSLOW 
REBEL 


By ELIZABETH ELLIS 
Not One Adverse Criticism Has Appeared 


*** Barbara Winslow’ should be one of the 
favorite books of the year, and one of the best 
sellers.’’ —New Haven Fournal Courier. 


**Here is Barbara Winslow, coquettish and 
fickle, light-hearted and gay, but daring in the 
face of danger and trueassteel.’’—N, VY. Mait. 


‘*Barbara is one of the first arrivals of the open- 
ing year on the romantic stage of fiction, and 
is an entrancing creature.’’—Boston Hera/d. 


«Romance lovers will do well to mark «Bar- 
bara Winslow Rebel’ down on their lists.”’ 
—N. Y. World. 


‘‘A frankly romantic story, buoyant, event- 
ful, and in matters of love exactly what the 
heart could desire.”’—-N, Y. Sun. 


«<The dialogue in this pleasing romance is 
notably sprightly and clever, the situations are 
interesting, and the action is rapid—a clever 
story of a fascinating heroine.”’ vA 

— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


12mo, Croru, ILLusrrarep, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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4}| NEW PUBLICATIONS, SPRING 1906 
:|Dovd, Flead & Company 
iy FICTION MISCELLANEOUS 

PAM DECIDES RUBAIYAT OF A MOTOR CAR 


By Berrina von Hutren. Author of | By Carotyn Weis. Author of “‘A Non- 
“*Pam.”’ Illustrations by B. Martin Justice | sense Anthology,’’ “‘ Idle Idyls,”’ ete. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 | Sq. 8vo, cloth. net $1.00 
A sequel to Pam, the delightful novel of last spring. Illustrations by F. Strothman. 


An amusing parody of Omar in Miss Wells’ best vein. 
COWARDICE COURT 
By Grorce Barr McCutcueon. Author HOLLAND DESCRIBED BY 




































of ‘‘ Beverly of Graustark,’’ ‘* Nedra,’’ GREAT WRITERS aa 
“The Day of the Dog,’’ etc. By Estuer Stncieton. Author of Lon- 
12mo, cloth. $1.25 | don Described by Great Writers,’’ etc. 
Illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher and | 8vo cloth. net $1.60 
decorations by T. B. Hapgood. Illustrated in manner of her “I,ondon” and “Paris.” 



























THE PATRIOTS AMERICANS OF 1776 
By Cyrus Townsenp Brapy. Author of | By JamesScuouter. Author of ‘‘History 
“The Southerners,”’ etc. of the United States,’’ Eighty Years 


12mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 | of Union,” etc. 12mo, cloth. net $2.00 
A ti t that ca t but 1t ‘*There is more interesting reading matter in James 
conaeneen. ee Saws satel Schouler’s ‘Americans of 1776’ than in a hundred his- 





torical romances covering the same period.’’—G/ode, 





MY SWORD FOR LAFAYETTE | HOW TO PREPARE FOR EUROPE 


By Max Pemperton. Author of “* The By H. A. Guerser. Author of ‘“Legends 
Garden of Swords,”’ “Beatrice of Ven- | of Switzerland,’’ “‘Stories of the Wagner 
ice,”’ ete. 12mo, cloth. Fully illus. $1.50 Opera,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth. net $2.00 


A stirring story of love and adventure. 
template a European trip. 


Mies SCHOLAR’'S DAUGHTER THE LAUNCHING OF A 
y Bearrice Harrapen. Author of UNIVERSITY 


“Ships that Pass in the Night,’’ etc. 
With illustrations and decorations and By Danret Corr Guman, LL.D. 
printed in two colors. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 8vo, cloth. net $2.50 


“ : : apet “Sure to recall many pleasant memories of those 
Only a woman of genius could have written it."— | familiar with the first days of Johns Hopkins.”— 
The Sphere (London). Baltimore News, 


A book of the greatest importance to those who con- 

















A LAME DOG'S DIARY THE KEY TO THE BLUE CLOSET 
By S. Macnaucuton. Author of ‘‘ The By W. Rosertson Nicotr. Author of 
Fortune of Christina Macnab,”’ etc. Letters on Life,’’ etc. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 | 12mo, cloth. net $1.40 
fs rm patie story told ina striking way.’’— A volume of clever and convincing essays. 
. e oriad, 
FAMOUS INTRODUCTIONS TO 
THE HILL SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS g 
By Horace Annesiey Vacuett. Author | By the notable editors of the 18th Cen- 
of ‘* John Charity,’’ *‘Brothers,”’ etc. tury. Edited by Beverty Warner, D.D. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 | Author of “English History in Shakes- 





“A thoroughly delightful story."—Chicago Daily News | peare’s plays.’’ 12mo, cloth. net $2.50 
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The Mayor of Warwick 


y 


Herbert M. Hopkins 


















Frontispiece | Ready 
in color by April 
Henry Hutt | 14 




















A stirring modern novel which has for its background a well-known American 
city, with all the political, educational, and social coteries which belong to a 
modern and well organized community. 

Seldom, if ever, has a genuine love story so strongly and effectively portrayed 
the various types of American citizenship and fitted them into their various 
niches with such uicety of appreciation, while at the same time giving to the 
love theme its proper and omnipresent position. 

“The Mayor of Warwick” contains many interesting and exciting incidents 
dealing with municipal elections, and a modicum of truth is blended with the 
political crisis pictured. The university life is drawn with strength and full 
appreciation, while the mysterious threads of the love story give a live interest 
and excitement which holds the reader’s attention page by page. It is an un- 
common story, uncommonly well conceived, and unusually well written. 



















At ali Booksellers’. $1.50. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. NEW YORK 
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The Society Novel of the Season 











‘*Every page is absorbing.’’—Chicago Record Herald. 





THE EVASION 


EUGENIA BROOKS FROTHINGHAM 


Author of ‘‘The Turn of the Road”’ 


Romance and reform, a point of honor weakly evaded 
and quixotically regarded, the life of the idle rich, and 
the bitter problems of socialism and reform are 
brought face to face in this brilliant novel. Two 
of the leading characters, young men of the North 
Shore set of Boston, love the same girl, but the 
outcome is by no means the usual one. 


Miss Frothingham shows the actual drama existing 
in the lives of those people for whom bridge, 
motoring and week-end parties are the principal 
entertainment. The book possesses an imaginative 
vitality in the conception of the situations, and a 
natural intensity in the characters that make it an 
extremely engrossing story—one not to be put 
down unfinished. 


$7.50. At all Booksellers 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse, and 
Hound in Southern California 


By Charles F, Holder, author of ‘‘ The Big Game 
Fishes,” ‘* Log of a Sea Angler,” etc. 


8¥vo, with 92 Full-page Illustrations, net $3.50 


Mr, Holder has ridden, driven, sailed, tramped, 
fished, and shot over every foot of the forest and 
sea, plain and mountain, which he describes so pic- 
turesquely and with such keen delight. His book 
is a chronicle of sporting experiences that carries 
along with it a good deal of exciting narrative and 
a considerable amount of interesting information in 
regard to social life, as well as the flora and fauna of 
the country he loves so well. 


Send for Full Descriptive Circular 


New York G.P. Putnam’s Sons London 


27-29 W. 23rd St, 24 Bedford St., Strand 
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NEW NOVELS WORTH READING 


THIRD PRINTING 


No. 101 


By Wymonp Carey, author of ‘‘Monsieur Martin,”’ etc. 
With 11 Full-Page Illustrations by Wal Paget. Crown, 8vo, $1.50 








A stirring story of adventure during the war of the Austrian Succession. No.101 
was the cipher used as a signature by a daring spy, through whose agency the English 
were supplied with exact and unerring knowledge concerning the French plans. 


“Full of action, mystery, love and the glitter of a fascinating court.” Chicago Inter Ocean. 
“We speak enthusiastically of this romance. It possesses originality—very great originality.” 
Baltimore Sun. 





SECOND PRINTING 


All That Was Possible 


By Howarp OverinG Stureis, author of ‘*Belchamber,’’ etc. 
With Frontispiece in Colors, by Frederic S. Coburn. Crown, 8vo, $1.50 








Mr. Sturgis has written another striking novel. It treats with delicacy and reserve a 
situation hard to handle without some disregard of merely conventional proprieties. 


“An exceptionally good book, wholesome and remarkably intelligent. As a piece of artistic 
work it is exquisite."—Chicago Evening Post. 

“Interesting and artistic. Could not be praised too highly."—N. Y. Tribune. 

“@ne of the cleverest surprises to be found in fiction.”—N. Y. Globe. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Saints in Society 


By MARGARET BAILLIE-SAUNDERS. Crown, 8vo, $1.50 





This novel won the prize offered by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, for the best novel by an 
author who had never before had a work of fiction published. It is a story of the 
effect upon a young printer and upon his wife of sudden accession to wealth, title, and 
social success. In their changed circumstances each meets a ‘‘kindred soul,’’ and the 
derilous relations of the four characters result in an absorbing enlargement of plot. 











SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


New York — G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS — London 
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IN 


‘THE OUTING MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY 
will begin 


WHITE FANG 


A SERIAL 
By JACK LONDON 








“White Fang” is easily the most important thing Mr. 
London has done. Every reader of “The Call of the Wild,” 
and every admirer of Mr. London’s immensely forceful style 
° will readily agree that this is his greatest work, and that 
“White Fang” is the greatest story of the day. 





This number will contain six full-page, three-color illustrations 











*5 5s For Sale by all Newsdealers 232° 


a Copy 








THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
35-37 West 3ist Strect, New York City 
Printing Plant and Subscription Department, Deposit, New York 
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pleasure in announcing the following publications 
[NOW READY} 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. Price $1.50 
A romantic story of the Southwest in the days when the buffalo roamed the plains; 
when the Indian Council fires still smoked and the law of the strongest prevailed. 
Few know the West as Mr. Lewis knows it, and he has written here an intensely 
interesting novel full of incident, adventure and humor. 


THE LUCKY PIECE 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
Frontispiece in color. Price $1.50 


A tender, sweet, wholesome love story, the scene of which is laid mostly among 
the mountains of the Adirondacks. The Lucky Piece is an old Spanish coin and it 
plays an important part in the story. How the somewhat idle and blasé youn 
townsman found himself, through the influence of the forest and mountains, wi 
appeal to all lovers of the outdoors. 


THE PRAYING SKIPPER 
By RALPH D. PAINE 


Illustrations by Blumenschein, Lyendecker, Walter Appleton Clark, 
Aylward, and Sydney Adamson. Price $1.50 


ica: OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY takes 


The readers of Ralph Paine’s stories as they appeared in the magazines will 
hasten to buy this volume just for the — of preserving the stories and reading 


them again. The book contains the following: ‘The Praying Skipper,” “A Victory 
Unforeseen,”’ ‘The Last Pilot Schooner,” “Surfman Brainard’s Day Off,” “‘ The 
Jade Teapot,’”’ “Captain Arendt’s Choice,” and “Corporal Sweeney, Deserter.”’ 


SIDE SHOW STUDIES 
By FRANCIS METCALFE 


Profusely Illustrated by Oliver Herford. Price $1.25 


Mr. Metcalfe’s book tells many funny things of the freaks and the exhibits. The 
yarn of how the elephant was whitewashed, how a mouse busted up the mermaid 
show and the many other droll stories, make a volume at once amusing, instructive 
and entertaining. 





[WILL ISSUE IN APRIL] 


THE PASS 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


With marginal decorations on every page and many illustrations from 
photographs. 8vo, $1.50 net. 

A companion volume to “The Mountains” and “The Forest,” containing the 
story of a remarkable trip across the high Sierras. For brilliant description, 
entertaining and humorous incident, vivid lore of forest and mountain, this 
narrative probably excels everything Mr. White has yet written, and will no doubt 
be the leading outdoor book of the year. 





Published by 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 35 and 37 W. 3ist St, New York 
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Doubleday, Page & Co's 3 Magazines 





for Lovers of the Country 


We began the publication of 


COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


at the very start of the present out- 
of-door movement, and added two 
other magazines as the need for 
them arose. It is a luxurious mag- 
azine of beauty and inspiration, 
covering the widest outdoor inter- 
ests in all its attractive fields. 


THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 


is a practical and suggestive work- 
a-day manual for the garden-lover. 
Well illustrated, and covering in- 
tensively one corner of the out-door 


field. 
FARMING 


represents the new farmer, the man 
who wants the des¢—in magazines 
as well as tools and stock and crops. 
Illustrated as no farm magazine 
ever was before. 


To interest you in these beautiful 
magazines we print these tempting 
coupons. Use the one which meets 
your needs. If you still need con- 
vincing that you need them all, test 
them by a 


YOU NEED THEM ALL 








Rea. 5, '06 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 
133 East 16th St., New York 
Enclosed find $4.00 for a year's 
subscription to 


COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 





Name 





Address 








Rea. 5, "06 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 
133 East 16th St., New York 
Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription to 


THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 





Name 





Address 





With Country Life in America $4.50 








Rea. 5, '06 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 
133 East 16th St., New York 
Enclosed find $1.00 fora year’s 
subscription to 











Name 

Address 

With Garden Magazine - - + $1.60 
With Country Life in America - $4.50 
Allthree. - - - - +--+ = $5.00 











$1.00 Trial Trip for 3 Months 


We will send all these magazines for three months for $1.00 to new 


readers to introduce them, 


Only one subscrip:ion to a person. 


Rea, 5, 06 


Enclosed find $3.00 for three months’ subscription for ‘‘Country Life in 


Name 


America,’’ ‘The Garden Magazine’’ and ‘*Farming’’ send to 





Address 










DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 E. 16th St.,. NEW YORK 


P. S.—You are invited to visit our library salesroom to examine these magazines and our out-of-door books 
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40 Dainty Volumes 
Illastrated in Colors 


POSITIVELY THE LAST 


of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare 








Three years have now passed since we first took hold of 
the Booklovers’ Shakespeare and in that time three 
large and entire editions of the work have been distributed 
through our Library Club. The past is a record of phe- 
nomenal success, the ularity of the work is uninter- 
rupted, and we would calle purchase another edition 
were we able to secure it at previous figures. We are 
however unable to make satisfactory terms with the pub- 
lisher, who wants to sell the books through agents at the 
full price, and we are reluctantly compelled to announce 
that this is positively the last of the Booklovers’ 
Shakespeare. 


pas At Sheet Prices 


We find a few sets left on hand of the half leather edition which are 
either as ney discolored from exposure in the show window or a 
little rubbed from handling, but the damage is so slight that it is 
scarcely noticeable. Our inspector, however, will not pass them as 
perfect stock, so we will close them out for what they are worth to 
us with their covers torn off, 


No Other Edition Contains 





















TOPICAL INDEX: By means 
of which the reader can find any 
desired passage in the plays and 


poems. 

CRITICAL COMMENTS. ex- 
plaining the plays and charac- 
ters; selected from the writings 
of eminent Shakespearean 
scholars. 

GLOSSARIES FOLLOWING 
EACH PLAY, so that you do not 
have to turn to a separate vol- 
ume to find the meaning of every 
obscure word. 

TWO SETS OF NOTES: Ex- 
planatory notes for the general 





reader and critical notes for the 
student or scholar. 

ARGUMENTS, giving a full 
story of each play in interesting, 
readable prose. 

STUDY METHODS, consisting 
of study questions and sugges- 
tions,—the idea being to furnish 
a complete. college course of 
Shakespearean study. 

LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, by 
Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical 
essays by Bagehot, Stephen, and 
other distinguished Shakespear- 
ean scholars and critics. 


THE BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE in 40 dainty volumes— 
to a volume—contains 7000 pages, including 40 beautiful plates 


a pla 

pipe des and 400 other illustrations. The volumes are 7x5 inches 
—just right for easy handling. The price of the work sold through 
agents is $42.00. WE OFFER THIS FINAL END OF A LARGE 
EDITION AT $23.00 to close them out. 


FREE-For 5 Days 














Nothing that we can say about the Booklovers’ can be Read 







as convincing as a personal examination of the books. May,'06 
We will send you the set transportation prepaid—allow al 
you ample time for its examination and if for any MEW YORE 





reason it fails to give you satisfaction you may re- 
turn it at our expense. No deposit is required—and 
you incur neither risk nor expense—nor are you 
under obligation to purchase unless thoroughly 
satisfied. All you need to do isto fill up and 
return the accompanying coupon. 


Siegel Cooper Co. 


NEW YORK 







& Please send on 
approval, pre- 

v paid, set of Book- 
a lovers’ Shake- 
[> spearein halfleather 
binding at your spe- 
cial price of $23. If the 
set is satisfactory, I will 
pay $1.00 within five days 
after receipt of books and 
$2.00 a month thereafter for 
11 months. Ifit is not satis- 
factory,1 am to notify you with- 
out delay and hold the set sub- 























fs 








We employ no agents. The 
Library Club transacts 


all its business by corre- 
spondence. 











Adare. 


ject to your order. Title to the 
books to remain in Siegel Cooper 
Company, until fully paid for. 


NIG ce 
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Scribner's Magazine 











The Railways of the Future 


The “Cape-to-Cairo’”’ 
Route— 

and other African Railways—I]lus- 

trated—by Lt.-Col. Sir Percy Girouard 

of the Royal Engineers and the fore- 

most authority upon African railway 

matters. 

One of the long cherished dreams 

of the late Cecil Rhodes was to con- 

nect by railroads, under English 

management, the Northern with the 

Victoria Falls from the West Bank Southern end of Africa. 


Corner of Normandy 
By MADAME WADDINGTON 


A charming description of a little-visited part of Normandy full 
of the most interesting traditions and historical and romantic iuter- 
est. Illustrated by F. Walter Taylor, who has spent the summer 
in Normandy visiting the places described and studying the people. 


General Sam Houston and Secession 
By SENATOR CHARLES A. CULBERSON of Texas 


A historically interesting study of the attitude of the Texan 
leader and his action in the great political crisis. 


Vanishing Indian Types 
The Tribes of the Southwest By E.S. CURTIS 


The illustrations for this and a succeeding article by Mr. Curtis 
are from his own remarkable and unequaled collection of Indian 
pictures, and are the only ones which he has permitted to appear 
in any magazine. Other articles, short stories, etc. 

3.00 A YEAR 25 CENTS A NUMBER 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS : NEW YORK 
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Lucy of the Stars 


By FREDERICK PALMER 
Author of ‘*The Vagabond”’ 
Illustrated by Alonzo Kimball. 1.50 


A great story of the triumphs and struggles of our own 
times, wherein politics and love, tragedy and comedy 
with men and women of the most varied and vivid charms 


and character make up a fascinating picture of to-day. 


The 


Dawn of a Tomorrow 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


Illustrated in color. $1.00 





Glad’s ‘‘cheerfle’’ philosophy of religion is sure to become contagious as soon as 
the story starts to be read. It isa little masterpiece of the kind.’’—W. Y. Glode. 


Bob and the Guides 


By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


Illustrated. $1.50 





The lively and amusing adventures of a small boy and 
some grown people in the woods. The best picture 
of camp life in the woods in contemporary fiction. 


The Prisoner of 
Ornith Farm 


By FRANCES POWELL 


The story is told with great spirit and it is an enter- 
taining story that will delight many readers. 
$1.50. N.Y. Evening Sun 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS: NEW YORK 
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HARPER S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


MARK TWAIN S Library of Humor, Women and Things 


This is a successor to MEN AND THINGs the initial volume of what is perhaps the most 
notable work of humor ever published. That Mark Twain knows what is best and lasting in 
humorous literature, and how to select it, goes without saying. Besides selections from Mark 
Twain’s own writings, other authors represented in the volume are, J. K. Bangs, Josephine 
Daskam, Bret Harte, W. L. Alden, Thomas A. Janvier, Gelett Burgess, George Adt, Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman, W. D. Howells, etc., etc. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


THE PRINCESS OLGA By ERVIN WARDMAN 


Harding, a young American engineer, is sent to Crevonia, a little, independent kingdom in 
the heart of Europe, to reorganize certain mining interests held by American financiers. Cre- 
vonia proves to be a very nest of plots and intrigues, the succession to the throne being claimed 
by four heirs. Harding becomes involved in exciting and dangerous adventures, falling in love 
with the most beautiful of the conspirators, the Princess Olga, who is matched against him in 
the struggle. An absorbing romance, told with vivacity and vigor. Price $1.50. 


MISS PRIMROSE ; By ROY ROLFE GILSON 


Mr. Gilson’s latest work of fiction portrays some charming scenes of village life, full of 
irresistible humor, and quaintly beautiful in the romance of spinsterhood. The interpretation 
of child life, a notable feature of Mr. Gilson’s previous books, is again to the fore in this de- 
lightful idyllic story. Price $1.50. 


IN SUN OR SHADE Poems by LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


A volume of lyrics and other verses written, as the title implies, in varying moods. The 
author, whose work in the best magazines has made her name a cherished one among all 
lovers of poetry, has the true poetic gift, and her verses are opalescent with music, rhythmic 
beauty and exquisite diction. With Gilt Tops and Deckled Edges. Price $1.50, net. 


The Tragedies of Algernon Charles Swinburne 


A collected edition of Swinburne’s Dramatic Works is now published for the first time. 
The series is in all respects uniform with his complete Poetical Works, published last year. 
The set consists of five volumes as follows. 


Vol. I. THE QUEEN MOTHER—ROSAMUND 
‘“ II. CHASTELARD—BOTHWELL (Acts I and II) 
“ Il. BOTHWELL—(Acts III-V) 
‘“ IV. MARY STUART—(Appendix including the Essays 
on the Life and Character of Mary Stuart) 
‘¢ V. LOCRINE—THE SISTERS—MARINO FALIERO— 
ROSAMUND, Queen of the Lombards 


Five vols., Crown octavo, Gilt Tops, Uncut Edges. Price $10.00 net. 
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HARPERS NEW FICTION 


THE SPOILERS By REX E. BEACH 


This is a story written by a strong man, of a strong man, for strong and grown-up men to 
read. It is a tale such as is told by a man perhaps once in a lifetime—a tale of impetuous 
emotion, of brute strength and courage, of swift and passionate love and hate—a tale which 
tells itself without fine words—vigorous, forceful, mighty. There is no room for the violet 
conventions of society in that robust land where “never a law of God or man runs north of 
Fifty-three.” The only law is the law of possession, of individual conscience and of hunger— 
perhaps above all the law of hunger—the hunger for gold digged out of the hills, and the 
blinding hunger of man for woman and for woman’s love. It is a story of to-day, but it goes 
back to the root of things, and is true of all men and all real women since time began. 


Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


SILAS STRONG E:mperor of the Woods By IRVING BACHELLER 


Irving Bacheller’s new novel has all the freshness of his first great success—‘‘Eben 
Holden.” Its bearing on a great problem, its humanity and simplicity suggest Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Silas Strong, the “one-word man,” is among the most unique and lovable characters 
in fiction. Some of the maxims in his diary ought to be pasted in every man’s hat. He is a 
droll, amusing and heroic figure. Equally irresistible are Sockey and Sue, the two quaint 
little children in the story, and Zeb, the bear-dog with a “cross” eye and a serious countenance, 
but a most cheerful disposition. Price $1.50. 


THE GEN IU S By MARGARET POTTER 


A novel of stirring plot, by Margaret Potter, with a striking presentment of the artistic 
temperament in its most interesting phases. The story, based upon the life of a famous Rus- 
sian composer, is a strange and deeply moving tale of shifting fortunes, dramatic episodes 
and final artistic triumphs. 

“The rise of genius to the heights of world fame is tellingly traced. A notable novel.”— 
N. Y. Mail. Price $1.50. 


Chatwit the Man-Talk Bird 8) pau verrut micHELs 


Philip Verrill Mighels, author of “Bruvver Jim’s Baby,” has written another story of the 
West, wholly out of the rut of conventional fiction. Chatwit is a magpie who learns “man- 
talk” while in captivity and escapes to the wilds to astonish birds and beasts alike with his 
weird accomplishment. There are exciting scenes in the plots and counterplots of the animals 
who take sides with or against Chatwit. Illustrated by the author. Price $1.50. 


THEIR HUSBAND'S WIVES 


This is the initial volume of Harper’s NoveLettes, edited by H. M. Alden and W. D. 
Howells. As the title subtly indicates, each of the novelettes is by a well-known writer, and 
bears on an interesting phase of married life. The titles are: “Eve’s Diary,” by Mark Twain; 
“Covered Embers,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; “Life’s Accolade,” by Abby Meguire Roach; 
“The Bond,” by Emery Pottle; “The Eyes of Affection,” by George Hibbard; “The Marriage 
Question,” by Grace Ellery Channing. Price $1.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS : Publishers : NEW YORK 
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TWO NEW POPULAR SPRING NOVELS 


A Fresh and Fascinating Novel by 


The Williamsons 


Authors of My FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR, entitled 


LADY BETTY 
ACROSS THE 
WATER 


We have often in fiction had the American girl 

q crossing the water to discover her English and 

Europeancousins, and a kind of life wholly new 

to her western experience; but never until now has 

the process been reversed, and the real, typical, clear- 

complexioned English girl come to our shores in search 

Lady Betty of adventure. We hail Lady Betty,therefore, as a most 

delightful and feminine Columbus and feel that now 

forthe first time we have really been discovered. Every- 

body will be delighted to learn precisely howshe found us and what things in our life eanticnlatly 

struck her wide-open and engaging eyes, and gave her food for fun and reflection. Evidently, 

she did not find usall savages, for there was one man—but we must not anticipate the charming 

story which is here unfolded. Cloth, Eight [ilustrations by Orson Lowell, beautifully repro- 
duced in colors, $1.50. 


A Book of Mellow American Humor by 


William Allen White 


Author of Court oF BoyviLLE, THE REAL Issug, etc. 


IN OUR TOWN 


Who does not know this author’s Court of Boyville and 
q its record, full of wistful whimsicality of a Kansan boy- 
hood? Combining a delicate humor, and a vein of gen- 
uine feeling, Mr. White suggests Barrie more than any other 
living writer, and it may be said of his new book that it does for 
the daily life of amodern Kansas town just what Barrie has done 
for a Scotch town in “A Window in Thrums.” It is through a 
window, also, that Mr. White looks out upon the street of “our 
town” to observe the current of life that passes there and to record 
its daily humors and tragedies. It is his sympathy that is Mr. 
White’s most striking trait as a humorist, and that, linking him 
with Lamb and with Dickens, mellows and humanizes his hu- 
morous portrayal of village characters and oddities, making : 
them real people with a real hold upon the heart. Cloth, Six- wv oN s 
teen Illustrations, $1.50. The Leisure Class 2° 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 44 EAST 23dST. NEW YORK 
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WE let these em- 

inent critics 
tell you the value 
of these new books 


“ There are many of us who hesitate 
at a long poem, but who find both rest 
and inspiration from the briefer utter- 
ances of the great poets, and yet who 
have never had the opportunity or the 
leisure to cull from the world’s litera- 
ture the briefer poems best worthy to 
be cherished as friends or even studied 
as the utterances of the poet-prophets. 
To such this series will servea useful 

urpose, and many, I hope, will join me 
n thanking you for giving the series 
to the world.”’ 


LYMAN ABBOTT, “The Outlook” 


“I have tried Dr. Van Dyke's ‘Little 
Masterpieces of Poetry’ on a girl of fif- 
teen, an experienced matron, and an old 
man; and all three found it a delightful 
collection. I infer that it is going to be 
a very serviceable anthology; and I am 
sure that the wide sale of such a collec- 
tion is an encouraging sign. It is a real 
pleasure to have the little volumes al- 
ways at hand.” CHARLES W. ELIOT 

Harvard University 


“Permit me to thank you for the ‘Little 
Masterpieces of Poetry,’ which seems to 
be about the most valuable handise 
ever put up in small packages.” 

GEORGE ADE 


“I know of no more complete and de- 
lightful selection of the best in poms 
than that which you offer the public in 
these charming volumes ‘Masterpieces 

MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 

“The work is a skilful condensation 
of many volumes and has a value of its 
own, library one can put in one's 
dress-suit case, and is a good thing to 


ve. 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
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sent 


vor 50° 


in stamps. The bal- 
ance may be sent, 40ca 
month for 12 months. 


Six Charming Volumes ) 


The Review of Reviews f 


for 2 years 


DR. HENRY VAN DYKE 


as chief editor, has been making for the past two 
years a collection of the 


Little Masterpieces of Poetry 


HE work is now ready, in a set of six delightful volumes, to take 
their place with the other “Little Masterpieces” series, of 
which the sale has now reached more than a million volumes. 

The books contain at least a half more than the other volumes 
of this series, the plates have been made by De Vinne, and in every 
way the set makes a most handsome appearance. 

Dr. Van Dyke and his staff have searched thousands of volumes, 
—in fact, the whole field of American and English poetiy,—to find 
just those particular poems that you want and that every household 
ought to have at hand just where father, mother, or children can 
easily get at the most beautiful productions of the master artists 
without wading through great libraries of books to pick them out. 


A Treasure for Everyone 


Americans, who do not have time as a rule to read try, gener- 
ally will find the Masterpieces a godsend in enabling them to get in 
the easiest possible way some glimpse and knowledge of the most 
perfect ms of our language, knowledge that would otherwise 
escape them in their busy life. 


THE OFFER 


Send only 50 cents in stamps. A set of the books will be 

shipped for your approval at once, and your subscription for 

the REVIEW or REVIEWS will be entered. If you like the F 
set after examination, you make further payments of 50 ' 
cents a month for 12 months for the Review or Re- Sone 
views for two years;(regular price $6.00) and the full the new 
set of six volumes. If you do not like this new li- Library of 
brary, you may return it at our expense, and no Poetry which 
obligation will be incurred. you are offer- 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS op “te 


REVIEW OF RE- 
NEW YORK 


VIEWS. If 1 like 

the above books, I 

will make payments to 

complete the special-of- 

fer price. Herewith find 
first payment of so cents. 
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MAGAZINE. 
FOR. MAY 


will contain the first instalment 
of a Great Novel by 


MAY SINCLAIR 


Author of 


“THE DIVINE FIRE.” 


It is, indeed, so great a story that readers 











P 
i pe ey 
Wek aS ng IE feel Se 


cf Ainslee’s will agree with the author that 
it surpasses "The Divine Fire" in strength, in interest, in artistic skill. 





W. A. Fraser Elizabeth Duer 
will have "The Glove Stakes," the first is the author of the novelette "The \ 
of a series of six racing stories. Lord of the Isle." % 
Other contributors will be Kate us 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson Jordan, George Hibbard, James Branch 








will contribute a short story entitled | Cabell, Pomona Penrin, Mary Man- 
"Lady Pam's Bridge Debts." ners and Anne Rittenhouse. 


NOW ON SALE 
FREE—ART PORTFOLIO—FREE 


Aiinslee’s Magazine has at great ex; a 
“Portfolio of Art tient or of igs ter 
Elliott,” one of America’s most beautiful and popular 
actresses. The Portfolio contains six large sized real car- 
bon photographs colored by hand. They are the latest 
and best pictures of Miss Elliott, taken by one of the most 
skilled aphers in the land. The pictures are 
mounted on a heavy mat paper and folded into a binder, 
—making an artistic Portfolio—or they may be easily 
removed and framed complete, no other mat being nec- 
essary. We cannot here do full justice to the Portfolio. 
A\ thiniature reproduction, giving an idea of it, has been 

ed and will be sent on request. A Postal will do. 
fo sending you the miniature we will tell you how to get 
the big Portfolio of real, hand-colored photographs free 
of charge. There is no canvassing scheme attached to 
this offer—no scheme of any kind. 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE “ney yous Ges” 
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SEVEN POPULAR NEW NOVELS 





A VIGOROUS STORY OF A NEVADA MINING CAMP 


THE SAGE BRUSH PARSON 


By A. B. WARD. “A rattling good story of mining life, with strong and forceful character 


drawing.” — Brooklyn Standard - Union. 


“A story of the ‘Sky Pilot’ type, but 


stronger and more dramatic.”—7he Congregationalist. $1.50 postpaid. 








THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
By WILLIAM SAGE 


A powerful story dealing with political and 
financial life at the present time, with a hero 
of high ideals. $1.50 postpaid. 








THE WIRE TAPPERS 
By ARTHUR STRINGER 


A remarkable romance filled with surprises 
and dealing with a new and unhackneyed 
theme. Illustrated. $1.50 postpaid. 











“BY FAR THE BEST. WORK OF THIS CLEVER AUTHOR” 


A MAKER OF HISTORY 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, author of “The Master Mummer,” etc. “The most daring 
and consistently sustained of his many stories, and is heartily recommended to 
seekers for exciting reading.”—Zzfe (New York). Illustrated. $1.50 postpaid. 








ON THE FIELD OF GLORY 
By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 


Authorized translation by Jeremiah Curtin 
of a powerful new historical novel by the 
author of “Quo Vadis.” $1.50 postpaid. 








MAID OF ATHENS 
By LAFAYETTE McLAWS 


“An exquisite love story” dealing with Lord 
Byron’s love for the beautiful Greek girl, 
Thyrza. Illustrated. $1.50 postpaid. 











A NEW BOOK BY THE CREATOR OF “SUSAN CLEGG” 


Susan Clegg and Her Neighbors’ Love Affairs 


By ANNE WARNER, author of “Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop,” etc. To the 
three-part story, “The Wolf at Susan’s Door,” which appeared in The Reader Maga- 
zine, is added “Mrs. Lathrop’s Love Affair,” in two parts. With frontispiece. 


$1.00 postpaid. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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The Most Popular Novel 


(Brand new from the Publishers, in expensive binding) 


The Metropolitan Magazine 12 Months, and 
A Tabard Inn Library Membership for 


$2.10 


Select any one of the twenty-three books below. The covers of some of them are reproduced in facsimile 
above. Fillin the order Form and Mail it to-day. The reason we say “ mail it to-day" is that the list is changed 
every month. If you delay in sending your order, you may not get the book you require and we should be 
obliged to return your money. 


. The Long Arm P Samuel M, Gardenbire | . The Passenger from Calais : 
The Dawn of a Tomorrow Arthur Griffiths 
Frances Hodgson Burnett . Barbara Winslow—Rebel . Elizabeth Ellis 

. The WheelofLife . . Ellen Glasgow . PamDecides . . . Bettina von Hutton 
. The Truth About Toina . Bertha Runkle . Cowardice Court Geo. Barr McCutcheon 
The House of a Thousand Candle | . The Patriots .. Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Meredith Nicholson . A Motor Car Divorce Louise Closser Hale 

The Lake 2 3 ‘ George Moore . The Girl with the Blue Salige 


The Great Refusal rn . Maxwell Gray The Angel of Pain ne = anes 


- CarolinaLee . ; - Lilian Bell . My Sword for Lafayette Max Pemberton 
. The Shadow of Life Anne Douglas Sedgwick . AMaker of History . . . Oppenheim 
. The Law Breakers . .  . Robert Grant . The Arncliffe Puzzle . . Gordon Holmes 
. The Last Spike F é ; Cy Warman . For the White Christ . . . R.A, Bennet 








MSOMNDA NWRW Ne 


oS 


Many of these books are among the most popular of the day. 
You can exchange the book at any Tabard Inn Library station. 
NOTE.—THE MAY METROPOLITAN will be a Decoration Day Number. Color work by such artists as 


Edward Penfield, Emil Hering and Robert L. Dickey will enhance its pictorial attractiveness. Among the 
literary contributors are W. A. Fraser, Rex E. Beach, Joel Chandler Harris, Arthur Heming, G. Bernard 

















Shaw and Joseph Conrad. 
nee uaa ted FORM OF ORDER 


Address: 


1906 





= THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 

1611 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
The Tabard Inn Dear Sirs:—I enclose herewith $2.10 for which you will enter my name 
for THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE for one year beginning with 


. 
Library the-_________number, and send me by mail prepaid a new copy of the 


following Book : the Book to be in a Tab- 
ard Inn Case and to be exchangeable forever at any Tabard Inn Library 
in the United States. 





161 Chestnut Street 


Name 
Full Address 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SECOND EDITION OF BENSON’S REMARKABLE NOVEL 


a 
The Angel of Pain 
‘Tt is the strongest and at the same time the most delicate story the 
author of ‘Dodo’ has yet written.’”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Vanity Square Breakers Ahead 


By EDGAR SALTUS By MRS. A. MAYNARD BARBOUR 


A lovestory in which a disappearan —_s A strong American love-story, full of excite- 
i 


: ; ; : | ment and incident, by the author of ‘‘ That 
involved and which affords complications that Mainwaring Affair,’ of which twelve editions 


make the mystery peculiarly bafiling. | have been sold, and “ At the Time Appoint- 
‘For sheer cleverness no American novelist | ed,’’ seven editions. 
surpasses Edgar Saltus.’”-—New York Herald. 


Frontispiece in colors, by James L. Wood 












Decorated Cloth, $1.25 Cloth, $1.50 
The Colonel of The Wife - — 
the Red Huzzars Secretary of State 
By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 
By JOHN REED SCOTT SECOND EDITION of this thrilling story of 
A rattling good love-story, with a secret at Diplomatic Washington Life. 
its root, and danger, adventure, and intrigue ‘ Adventure and excitement in every para- 
in every chapter. graph and the action is as — and yo 
mT a. ro Re most jaded novel-reader cou 
Cloth, $1.50 Illustrated. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50 





























J.B. LEPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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ALTON OF SOMASCO 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 
An Unsolicited Opinion From a Bookseller’s Adviser 





‘*My dear Edwards: 

The Stokes Company deserve the heartiest 
congratulations upon the last work from their 
press. That it will justify their expectations, I 
am more than convinced. It deserves all they 
claim for it, and I shall be greatly surprised if it 
does not far exceed them. 

Any one who admires clean, brave, heroic manhood will be delighted with 
‘Alton of Somasco.’ The book is strong, intense, virile—it has the fragrance of 
the great forests in which its scenes are laid, and its men have the strength, endur- 
ance and solidity of the huge mountains on whose rocky sides they stand. I do not 
hesitate to say that it will at once take the front rank in the fiction of to-day, and it 
ought to be a capital ‘ seller.’ 

Send me a copy whenever it comes out. It is a refreshing contrast with most 
of the late publications. 

March 19, ’06. Yours, GoW”? 


Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth $1.50. Second Printing. 








HUNTINGTON, ur. 


By EDWARD CLARY ROOT 


Those who have been roused by the new type of 


9? 


‘¢ independent reformer,’’ at present such a striking 
figure in American politics, will feel strong admi- 
ration in reading this story of a man fighting 
the battle alone and winning by the force of his 
personality. 

His self-reiance and bis unconcern for personal injury, though they 
nearly cost bim bis life, finally win for him the ‘respect, not only of the 
people be bas worked with, but of the whole city, His contest and final 
encounter with the ‘* boss”” furnish all the fascination of an unequal combat. 

The convincing and dramatic love story will 
appeal to American men and women. 


Illustrated in color by S. M. Palmer. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 








Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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NELLY CUSTIS IN THE 
MOUNT VERNON GARDEN 


A beautiful colored frontispiece by Anna Whelan 
Betts of ‘‘Nelly Custis in the Mount Vernon 
Garden,” gives distinction to the first ‘‘Garden 
Number of the Century.” 


THE OLD GARDEN AT MT. VERNON 


By Francis E. Leupp. A _ brief sketch of 
Washington’s garden, which was laid out with the 
precision so characteristic of him. [Illustrated by 
Guérin. Also an account of a visit to Mount 
Vernon in the time of Washington, with plan of the 
grounds. 


WHERE TO PLANT WHAT 


By George W. Cable. A study in effects to pro- 
duce a harmonious whole, taking into consideration 
natural and artificial surroundings, soil, light, etc. 
Illustrated. 


THE GARDEN OF THE SUN 


By the late William Sharp. The second article de- 
scribing. the charm of this 


THE MAY 


CENTURY 


FIRST GARDEN NUMBER 
OF THE CENTURY 


SPECIAL GARDEN ARTICLES 


THE GARDENS OF CORNISH 


By Frances Duncan, author of ‘‘ Mary’s Garden,” 
showing the places of Stephen Parrish, Maxfield 
Parrish, Charles A. Platt, Norman Hapgood, Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens, Kenyon Cox and many 
others. Profusely illustrated. 


AN ANCIENT GARDEN 


By Helen Evertson Smith. A delightful account 
of a garden at Sharon, Conn., that was planned or 
‘*sketched in” at the close of the Revolution. The 
narrative is full of the personal element and beauti- 
fully illustrated by Guérin. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT - 
OF A SMALL GARDEN 
After conversations with Mr. Charles A. Platt. 


How to make the garden an effective supplement to 
the house to secure an artistic whole. 


OTHER GREAT FEATURES 


THE TRAINING OF THE HUMAN PLANT 


By Luther Burbank. A powerful and significant 
article by the California wiz- 





new Mecca of the traveler, 
Sicily. Profusely illustrated 
by Jay Hambidge, who made 
a special trip to Sicily to make 
the pictures, 


REFLEX LIGHT 
FROM AFRICA 


By Charles Francis Adams. 
After studying English meth- 
ods at Cairoand at Khartoum, 
and the African at home, Mr. 
Adams changed his views in 
Tegard to the Negro Problem 
in America. He states his 
reasons and conclusions with 
great force. 








ard on the possibility of train- 
ing the human species to gain 
the same remarkable results 
obtained in the vegetable 
kingdom, particularly in this 
country owing to the enor- 
mous immigration. Food and 
environment greater factors 
than heredity. 


The Great Serials 
Short Stories 
Poems 
Pictures in Color 
Departments, etc. 
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DOUBLE 
TROUBLE 


A THOROUGHLY AHEAD-0o/-DATE ROMANCE 





Will help to lighten the dusty ways of the world. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Has a sparkle like the effervescence of champagne, and 


the most original plot of the season. Portland Oregonian. 


The pages bristle with evidence that Mr. Quick’s imagi- 


nation has the “open shop and no time limit.” N.Y. Globe. 


Double Trouble is an extremely clever and interest- 
ing work out of the things likely to happen to a man 





whose subliminal self gets control of him. N. Y. Times. 


By HERBERT QUICK 


With sixteen illustrations by Orson Lowe. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid 






THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Publishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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THE 
— CHALLENGE 


By 
WARREN CHENEY 


The Russian in his native 
land has received;the treat- 
ment of genius from Tolstoy 
and Turgenieff. But Mr. 
Cheney is the first to treat 
in fiction the Russian in 
America, when he came to 
settle Alaska. 


So searchingly does he write 
of him, so sensitively, so 
dramatically, that he may 
well be called “The Amer- 
ican Turgenieff.” 











In novelty of setting, in 
depth of characterization, 
and in absorbing qualities 
of plot, “The Challenge” 
rises head and shoulders 
above the generality of 
contemporary fiction. 


A Powerful Romance of 
THE LAND OF THE GREAT WHITE SILENCE 


Striking Pictures by N. C. Wyvern. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Pudlishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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THE EDGE 
°F HAZARD 











A NEW NOVEL 


by the author of 
LIKE ANOTHER HELEN 


GEORGE HORTON 





“An American gentlernan is good company for any princess 
that walks the surface of the globe.” 


THE EDGE & HAZARD 


A riot of brave chances in Japan and Manchuria just before 
the Russo-Japanese War. The interest comes in waves of 
exciting incident that rise higher and higher and sweep the 
reader on and on. At every turn the reader’s thirst for infor- 
mation about the lands of focused interest is satisfied. But the 
story is the thing. It is Fred Hardy, knight of the Twentieth 
Century, who rivets attention—Fred Hardy and the Princess 
whom he wooed and saved and won. 









Illustrated by C. M. Relyea 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Publishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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ANUCOWT€ 


THE GREATEST MYSTERY STORY BY THE GREAT WEAVER OF PLOTS 


ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 


Author of The Filigree Ball and The Leavenworth Case 














A romance of love and strange crime, moving with breathless speed through 
scenes as vivid asa dream. The book completely conquers and subdues the 
reader in its interest. Nothing will he allow to interrupt him. He simply must 
learn the guilty man. And until, at the very end, that secret is won, a can- 
non might be fired off within ten feet of him and he would never know it. 









Magnificently illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 
1zmo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Publishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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By the Author of 


Tho | ne 
QUICKENING 


The Real Romance of the New South 


Francis Lynde’s 


New Novel 


A big-hearted tale 


of a man and a woman 
who dealt with life at first hand 


“A story of the kind of love none but cynics 
ever scoff at, a story of struggle and passion, 
stirring incident, and the nobler womanhood.” 


New York Times Review of Books 


Illustrated by E. M. Ashe 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Che HOME 


MAGAZINE 


$100 A YEAR MAY 1906 TEN CENTS A COPY 








(Greatly reduced reproduction of front cover page for May ) 


A Sample Copy Sent on Request 


She BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis 














ADAME and THE HOME MAGAZINE 
have been taken over by The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, and, beginning with the May 


! number, will be published under the name of 


rw 
oT Lp 
a 


The Home Magazine is the natural development of appreciation 
and success. Growth in favor and esteem seemed to disclose new 
prospects and large opportunities, and these the publishers take with 
determination to make a new magazine to meet the new occasion. 


All that a great public has learned to like in the Old will be con- 
served in the New, and to this established strength will be added 
important and splendid features. 


The Home Magazine is what the name implies,—a magazine for 
the home, an illustrated monthly publication of entertainment, in- 
formation and helpfulness for every member of the household. Its 
scope is as wide and as varied as the interests of the family, with 
pleasure and value for men as well as for women. Its dominant note 
is the note of optimism, helpfulness, inspiration and good cheer. 


Feature articles of vitality and charm appear in The Home Maga- 
zine. The best story-tellers in the country enliven the pages with 
fiction. The best artists illustrate and adorn them. Men and 
women of authority and experience are in charge of the depart- 
ments, which cover every avenue of appeal to the home-builder, 
the home-maker, and the home-lover. 


The Home Magazine has a broader field of interest than any other 
magazine now published and it fills that field to the utmost rim. 


Whatever of power there is in the organization which has built 
up a book-publishing business in Indianapolis and whatever of ex- 
perience may have come from establishing a standard magazine will 
be used with energy and enthusiasm in this new enterprise. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS INDIANAPOLIS 
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DAVID M. PARRY Author of 


The SCARLET EMPIRE 


Is the president of the National Association of Manufacturers and the leading spirit 
in the movement against trade-unionism and socialism. The Scarlet Empire is a 
vigorous and intensely interesting romance, treating of life in a socialistic community 
with an imagination worthy of Jules Verne. The Mew York Times in a review 
covering more than a page compares it with Looking Backward. 


Magnificently illustrated in color by H. C. Wai 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Pudlishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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MARGARET ANGLIN 








E, H, SOTHERN 


E. H. SOTHERN 


“The plot of The House of a Thousand 
Candles is original and strong in dra- 
matic conception, developed with ever 
growing interest to a striking climax, 
and the book is, I think, rich materia} 
for a stirring play.” 


JULIA MARLOWE 


‘“‘The nuances of each episode Meredith 
Nicholson’s dramatic sense grasps in- 
stantly and portrays with perfect 


artistic simplicity. More than any 
other attribute this is what will make 
a strong play of the book.” 


MRS. LESLIE CARTER 


“Rarely have 1 found a story more 
absorbing than The House of a 
Thousand Candles. The book should 
make an excellent play.” 


BLANCHE BATES 


“T enjoyed The House of a Thousand 
Candles because of the Americanism 
of its characters, plot and scenes, It 
isa strong story, admirably told.” 


ARNOLD DALY 


“The man who buys The House of a 
Thousand Candles has a aol mine 
of entertainment. Mentally, every 
page is brisk and bracing.” 


DAVID WARFIELD 


“The vivid dramatic quality of The 
House of a Thousand Candles, com- 
bined with its romantic adventure, 
makes the story one of the most inter- 
esting I have read.” 


MARGARET ANGLIN 


“If you are looking for a good story to 
make you forget a rainy day or cruel 
friends, read The House ~ 2 Thou- 
sand Candles. It is entertaining, ab- 
sorbing, compelling.” 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO. 
PUBLISHERS : : INDIANAPOLIS 
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A ROMANCE OF THE 
CAN DLE-LIGHT UD 
TIMES 


Judith 


“JUDITH isa love story, 
strong, vital and filled with 
interest; a story that should 
appeal.to all who have 
known what it is to have 
to choose between duty 
and inclination; a story of 
lofty impulse, of high 
thought, of much-to-be- 
desired ideals; a story with 
an atmosphere of home. 
In the little town of UD 
Camden a great battle is 
fought,—a battle of souls.” 
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By 


Grace Alexander 





With illustrations of 
exceptional beauty by 
GEORGE WRIGHT 


















Biss, “a 12mo, cloth, $7.50 postpaid 
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I CAN HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 


NOTHING PAYS LIKE SUCCESS 
IN THE WRITING OF FICTION 











This is the Golden Age of the ‘‘ Unknown Writer.” The collective royalties of the first novels 
of ten new writers are estimated at $1,000,000. The prices paid for short stories range from 
one cent to ten cents a word. RE : i 

Novelty of theme and treatment and individuality of style—not the prestige of the 
author —are the measure of value of the short story of to-day. Story-writing is not a gift; it 
is an art that can be mastered by patience, perseverance, industry, and intelligence, 

We sell and syndicate short stories and place book manuscripts with publishers, on a 
commission. We criticize, revise, and prepare MSS. for publication. We teach Story-writing 
and Journalism by mail. Send for free booklets, ‘* Writing for Profit’’ and ‘‘ Practical and 
Pertinent’’; they tell how and give the proof. 


THORNTON WEST, Editor-in-Chief; founded 1895, 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASS’N, 33 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 




















“am Ffearts and Masks ..2s2 


Mr. MacGrath was in his gayest mood when he wrote this most exhilarating story, full of the zest of life. At every 
page the adventure turns an unexpected corner. The elements are fascinating; a hunt club masquerade, three 
mysterious dominoes, each holding asa card of invitation the ten of hearts; a romantic episode in a wine cellar; the 
theft of a gorgeous necklace; a love affair begun and consummated within eight hours under extraordinary conditions. 
Mr. Fisher's pretty girls and manly men make a fitting accompaniment to the merry tale of carnival entanglement. 


12 Pictures in color by Harrison Fisher : Decorations by Ratrx Fretcuer Srymour 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover, $1.50 Postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 














TWO GOOD HUMOROUS BOOKS 


TOMFOOLERY IF 


A Guide to Bad Manners 
Drawings and Limericks By JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


By JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 5 
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>) 
Ts’s SMALL 
But +\ ul ; 
There’s a pile of fun in it. 7. 2 " ” 
‘**Tomfoolery’’ we're alluding to. just a little Add. 
It’s a volume of chortles and snickers. 


By J. M. Flagg. He did ‘‘If; a Guide to Bad Manners,”’ also. | of ours to let you know about the new book by J. M. Flagg 
75 small postpaid, | called ‘‘If; a Guide to Bad Manners.”’ It’s 75 cents postpaid. 











LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 WEST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 
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LEARN TO WRITE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





If you learn advertising you will 
be in the class of $25.00 to $100.00 
a week men. Write to-day for 
our prospectus which we will send 
FREE. It will tell everything. 

Taught thoroughly and prac- 

tically by correspondence. 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 


it. 550, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Address either office { Devt: 550, 150 Nassau Street, New York 











I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me to- 
day. No matter where you live or what —_ 
occupation has been, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative o: bem Hone ed in yourtown; 
start you in a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without capital to 
become independent for life. Valuable book and 
full particulars free. Write to-day. 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, President, 





Nat'l Co-operative Realty Co., 1294 Athenaeum Bidg., CHICAGO 








CONSTRUCTION NEWS : PRESS CLIPPINGS 


CONTRACTORS, MATERIAL MEN, BUILDERS, MANUFACTURERS, 
in fact ANYBODY interested in Construction News of all kinds, obtain from 
our daily re; QUICK, RELIABLE INFORMATION. Our special corre- 
spondents all over the coun enable us to give our patrons the news in ad- 
vance oftheir competitors and before it has become common property. 


THE UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
147 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Mr. Businessman 


There are two ways in which you can increase 
the volume of your business. Line up 
shoulder to shoulder with your competitors 
and maintain a costly fight for trade; or with 
advance information secure the business 
without even a struggle. 


Your own business sense will tell you which 
is the least costly and most profitable. 


Press Clippings 


will give you all the information printed in the country 
bearing upon your line of business and give it to you 
while it is fresh and valuable—before your competi- 
tors even hear of it. Press Clippings will open new 
markets for your goods, find you new buyers and new 
channels of distribution. The cost is but a few cents 
a day or week, 


The International 
Press Clipping Bureau 


the largest press clipping bureau in the world, will 
send you everything printed in every newspaper, mag- 
azine or trade journal in the country, on any subject 
you may select, 


This Bureau reads and clips 55,000 papers and other periodicals 
each month, and even if you are now a subscriber to some other 
clipping bureau, it will pay you to investigate our superior 
service. Write for our book about clippings and our Daily 
Business Reports and how they may be applied to your profit. 
We will send it to you free and will also quote you a special 

rate for a trial month, if you will name the subject. 


International Press Clipping Bureau 
IIS Boyce Building Chicago, Ill., USA 
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The Training of 
Your Daughter 


During that critical period of her life when 
character, physique and mind are developing to 
maturity, your daughter’s training, environment 
and associations are of the utmost importance. 
The question of ‘‘ which school’’ is worthy of 
your earnest consideration. 





KNICKERBACKER HALL 


This school aims to create for its pupils an 
atmosphere favorable to an all-round develop- 
ment. The resident pupils, while under constant 
careful supervision as to study, exercise, and 
habits, are permitted all the freedom that is 
consistent with proper restraint. 

The girlsfind here a happy home life, wheretheir 
individual temperaments and tastes are considered. 

The courses of study are chosen with reference 
to the future plans of each pupil, but they are 
always based upon sound educational principles. 

Those who are preparing for college are given 
full opportunities for securing the necessary 
training. The diploma of Knickerbacker Hall 
admits, without examination, to Wellesley, 
Vassar and other colleges of high standing. 

The French classes are under a native French 
woman, and there are two teachers of the German 
language in the school. 

Physical culture is in charge of a successful 
teacher who devotes her whole time to it. The 
school has a thoroughly equipped gymnasium, 
tennis courts, running track, and archery ground. 
Much attention is devoted to outdoor exercise 
and games of physical skill. 

The location’ of Knickerbacker Hall is one 
of the most delightful in Indianapolis, a city 
famous for its culture, its homes, the purity of 
its social atmosphere and its advantages in art 
and education. 

A catalogue giving complete information 
concerning courses of study, methods of train- 
ing, expense and all other matters of interest will 
be mailed upon application. 


DEPARTMENTS: Kindergarten, 
Primary, Intermediate and Academic 


MARY HELEN YERKES, Principa/ 
1541 Central Avenue, Indianapolis 
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A BOY'S 
SUMMER 


CULVER SUMMER 
NAVAL SCHOOL 


Gun Drill 


IVES big returns in health and genuine refreshment. It 

is an organized vacation, with life out of doors to tan the 

skin and harden the muscles, with cool lake breezes to fan the 
chalk dust out of study-tired eyes and brains, with fun enough 
to even up most generously the year’s balance of work and 
play, and with system enough to make it all run smoothly. 


It is an ideal substitute for the aimless summer. Sailing, rowing 
and seamanship are taught in U. S. Navy Cutters, on Lake 
Maxinkuckee. Instruction is also given inswimming, boxing, 

fencing and dancing. Tu- 

toring isgiveninanystudy 

and special courses in lab- 

oratory work, business 

principles, etc. Course of 

eight weeks, beginning 

July 3 and ending August 

29. For beautifully illus- 


trated catalogue address 


The NAVAL OFFICER 


CULVER SUMMER SCHOOL 
Culver, Indiana 
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CULVER 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


CULVER INDIANA 


Culver is famous for the excel- 
lence of its physical and military 
training, and for the thoror ghness 
of its scholastic work. The school takes boys at the most impress- 
sionable age and by its splendid military system, cultivates in them 
a high sense of honor, system, perseverance, respect for authority 
and physical endurance. Its course offers many unique and valuable 
features unobtainable elsewhere. They are described in a hand- 
somely illustrated catalogue which will be mailed on request. 


Address THE MILITARY SECRETARY 
Culver Military Academy 
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From the Land of the Rising Sun 


come many delightful and charming sentiments, and one great 
food principle—the use of rice. It has been left to the cleverness 
and ingenuity of the American to originate a distinct improvement 
upon the Japanese way of using rice. 


Quaker Kice 


(Puffed) 


is the lightest, daintiest, most delicate food you have ever eaten. By a won- 
derful patented process the rice kernels are “puffed” or expanded to many 
times their ordinary size, and give a most delicious crispness. This marvel- 
ous process perfectly cooks the rice, making it ready to serve by simply 
warming 1n a pan as it comes from the package, with the addition of milk, 
cream or sugar to your taste. 

The more you eat of Quaker Rice, the more you will want; it is so light 
and delicate that you cannot over-eat. Children fairly love Quaker Rice, and 
it is excellent for them, because it is easily digested and contains exactly the 


food values the growing child requires. 
On each package of Quaker Rice you willfind directions for making Quaker Rice 
dy, Quaker Rice Brittle, etc. These very delightful confections can be easily and 


quickly made in your own home, and will give untold delight to every member of 
the family. Children can eat all they want without the slightest fear of consequences. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10c the package. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Copyright, 1906, 
by American Cereal Co. 
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THE McDOUGALL IDEA 


Whereby the Modern Kitchen Has Been 
/ Made a Source of Joy to the Housewife 








A witty American, a quarter of a century 
ago, in commenting on the architectur- 
al tendencies of his time, said that most 
houses were then being built with a 
Queen Anne front anda Mary Ann back. 
This was a true comment on the old- 


fashioned ideas of home arrangement. 





The front must be pretentious, but any- 
thing was considered “good enough for 
the kitchen.”” The modern housewife may well smile as she real- 
izes the great change that has been wrought in the last twenty- 
five years. No other part of her home was so long neglected, but 
now no part has more care and thought than has the kitchen of 


to-day. 


In the forefront of this great movement for home comfort, this 
growing appreciation of practical kitchen science that will insure 
healthful food, economically and skilfully prepared, has been what 
is now known the world over as THe McDouGa tt IpeEa; the idea 
of doing everything possible to lighten the burdens of the house- 
wife, to make life easier for her, to save her innumerable steps and 


. unnecessary work. 


The final results of these years of careful experiment and of de- 
velopment of the best ideas for kitchen convenience, kitchen comfort 
and kitchen efficiency, are combined in the McDouca.i KircHEn 
CaBineTs of to-day. 









THE McDOUGALL IDEA 































The kitchen is the room in which the housewife spends a great 
part of her time. It is the executive office of her household 
where meals are planned and prepared, and the McDougall 
Kitchen Cabinet is, in a way, her office desk. It is the central 
point, where are gathered together, in a compact and convenient 
way, everything for the preparation of a meal, including food sup- 
plies and every needful utensil. It combines the china closet, the 
pantry and the kitchen table with many additional conveniences that 


none of them possesses. 


The saving of time and energy in kitchen work made possible 
by a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet is obvious. The saving of food 
supplies is equally great because of the perfect devices that make 
waste impossible. An instance is the new Gliding Flour Bin which, 
working on double roller bearings, glides in and out at the slightest 
touch, is absolutely dust and mouse proof, is within easy reach and 


can readily be removed to be cleaned or aired. 


Among other conveniences, these cabinets contain bins for sugar, 


salt, meal, etc., drawers for linen and cutlery, spice cans, ample 





shelf and cupboard room and the full, un- 


obstructed working space of a kitchen table. 


Tue SAVING IN Foop Suppuies will 
pay for a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet many 
times during the first year it is used. Food 
supplies go farther and last longer when 
kept in bins, drawers, cans and cupboards 


made especially to enable one to tell at a 





glance just the condition of the stock of 
supplies. 








THE McDOUGALL IDEA 








Twenty-six years of planning, study and experimenting by the most 


prominent designers and Domestic Science experts of this country 


and Europe have established McDougall Kitchen Cabinets as the 


standard of the world. Every 
great idea has many imitators, 
but all features of these cabi- 
nets are covered by strong patent 
rights and the purchaser is as- 
sured of satisfaction by the 


famous name-plate 


* McDoucGa__, INDIANAPOLIS.” 


McDougall Kitchen Cab- 
inets are made in many sizes 
and patterns and are suited to 
the simplest cottage or the 
most elaborate mansion. With 
one, an old-fashioned kitchen 
is modernized and made con- 
venient and economical. With- 
out one, the newest kitchen is 


conspicuously incomplete. 


The McDougall construc- 
tion is the result of careful 
experience and experiment. 
Every McDougall Kitchen 
Cabinet is scientifically de- 
signed to withstand the steam, 
moisture and unusual extremes 


The 


of kitchen temperature. 





This cabinet, No.2061,is made of SOLID OAK with 
a soft, dull finish andis trimmed with heavy BRASS 
HARDWARE made especially to our order. 


The base contains a roomy cupboard, aseventy-five 
pound flour bin, alarge working board, linen and 
cutlery drawers and a generous supply of gold lac- 
quered spice cans. THE CABINET HAS THE 
FULL UNOBSTRUCTED WORKING SUR- 
FACE OF THE USUAL KITCHEN TABLE, 
to which may be added drop leaves, if desired. 


The CHINA CLOSET is commodious, handsome 
andcomplete. Thetopis sodesigned thatit willmeet 
therequirements of our most fastidious housewives. 
We can not recommend these cabinets too highly. 


Price, $47.00 








THE McDOUGALL IDEA 



































This cabinet, No. X1628, is made of satin walnut, a 
durable close-grained wood, with the soft, dull finish. 
The color is a rich brown. 


THE COMMODIOUS CUPBOARD of the BASE 
affords a convenient place for pots, kettles, pans and 
package goods. The gold lacquered spice cansshown 
in the rack on thedoor areincluded with each cabinet. 


The HARDWARE IS BRASS with a dull reddish 
copper finish. 


Price, $28.00 





most carefully selected wood 
is used and the workmanship 
is so perfect that a cabinet will 
last a lifetime. Every one is 


fully guaranteed. 


No housewife can realize 
the economy, efficiency and 
convenience of a McDougall 
cabinet from a mere de- 
scription. That these cabinets 
will save time, energy and 
food supplies is a fact that 
you can easily verify for your- 
self in your own home by 
having one put in your kitchen 
on thirty days’ trial. Any dealer 
is authorized to do this for you 
without any charge whatever. If 
you will write to us we will 


arrange it for you. 


We shall be glad to send you, without charge, our handsomely 
illustrated catalogue, showing the many new designs for 1906. 
This catalogue will give you many practical and serviceable sug- 


gestions as to the right way to arrange your kitchen. 


G. P. McDOUGALL & SON 


507 TERMINAL BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Get Out of the Shell 


Many people are “pinched” and held back because their 
food does not properly nourish and build a strong, successful, 


thinking BRAIN. 


You can feed the Brain just as surely and successfully as 
you can fatten a steer by feeding corn— 


If you Know how. 


A Food Expert devised a food for the purpose. 


It proves its claim by actual results. 


**There’s a Reason.’’ for 


Grape-Nuts 


explained on the pkg. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Remember—the light in 
your eye and the grasp of 
your hand are absent in the 
written word. 

Avail yourself of every 
means to win a favorable 
reception for your letter— 
your silent representative. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“ Look for the Water Mark” 

will give it dignity, charac- 
ter, force. Specify this paper 
by name when ordering busi- 
ness stationery and refuse to 
accept any other. The 
water mark -makes substi- 
tution impossible. 


That OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND is good 
paper forcommercial stationery is the testi- 
mony of discriminating business men— 
many of them have told us it is the best. 

Prove this for yourself—have your 
printer show you the OLD HAMPSHIRE 
Bonp Book of Specimens, or better still, 
write us fora copy. It contains suggest- 
ive specimens of letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, lithographed and 
engraved on the white and fourteen colors 
of OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp. Please write 
on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire 
Paper 
Company 


<s Sy ¢ 
ne ‘@) )Q 


2\ 
Aja UT fs ony | 
The only paper makers in B01 3. / 
the world making bond 7, a» 

paper exclusively. ‘ 


South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 























1 The Infant in the 
st Nurse’s Arms 


For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 

That Horlick’s Malted Milk is the best 
milk-food for the baby is proved by thous- 
ands of healthy infants everywhere. It is 
pure, rich milk, so modified and enriched 
with the extract of selected malted grains 
as to be easily digested by the weakest 
stomach. Ready at a moment’s notice by 
simply stirring in water. No additional 
milk or cooking is required. 

Very sustaining for nursing mothers. A healthful, 
invigorating food drink for everybody, from infancy to 
oldage. A glassful taken hot before retiring induces 
restful sleep. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also booklet, give 
ing many valuable recipes, sent free, if mentioned. 

ists, 


At all 





ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others are 
imitations. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


London, Montreal. 
England. Canada. 
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“It works like a Kodak.” 








The New No.3 
Folding Brownie 


PICTURES, 3% x 4% INCHES. 


Price, $9.00. 


Daylight all the way—loading, unloading, developing and 
printing all without a dark-room. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Catalogue free at the dealers 


or by mail. Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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The BULL*DOG SUSPENDER is the logical result of 
an ever increasing demand for a simple, sensible, and serviceable 
suspender, It demonstrates no new theory, but is built upon the 
correct principle of most comfort and longest wear in trouser support. 





WILL OUTWEAR THREE PAIRS OF OTHER KINDS 


BULL DOG SUSPENDERS vary from all other kinds in that their webbing is more 
elastic, because it contains fresh, lively rubber and more of it; thus their action is easier and 
they rest lighter on the shoulders. Their metal trimmings wié// not rust and they Abso tel 

have special imported BULL DOG leather ends that last the whole life : Y, 


of the suspenders. Indest Ny cti 11 


Made in Light and Heavy weights and in extra lengths—no extra cost. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. If he has them, you will get a pair 
unhesitatingly ; if not, we will send them postpaid for 50 cents. 


HEWES & POTTER 
Dept. 14, 87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
Largest and Best Suspender and Belt Makers in the World 
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O you feel confidence enough in your own ex- 

perience and judgment to buy a piano? Are 
you an expert on the tone quality, the action, 
etc.? It takes years of piano making to ac- 
quire a real knowledge of a piano’s worth, its 
tonal power and lasting qualities. You need 
not take along an expert, for we place our 
Crown trade-mark on every 


Crown Piano 


so that the most inexperienced may purchase 
with confidence, knowing that the Crown has 
but one quality, one standard—the best of 
everything. It does not pay to install an in- 
ferior piano in your home. Keep your musical 
standard where it will be recognized by experts 
and enjoyed by all. The Crown Practice 
Clavier makes practice quiet and is an invalu- 
able feature of our instruments. An inferior 
piano is a poor start for a musical education 
and unsatisfactory for entertainment. 


Learn the Crown story—send your name on a postal 
and get our beautiful catalogue “ A.” 


HOW YOU CAN PURCHASE: 


Let us tell you how you can buy a Crown Piano at your 
own home as easily and as satisfactorily as if you were 
here in person. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Crown Place Chicago, U.S.A, 
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SHREDDED WHEAT DAYS 


| __ MAY, 1906 
Su, | Mo. | Tu. | We.! Th. | Fr. | Sa, Every day is a “Shredded Wheat 


=al==| 4 2B —“ Day” in the twentieth-century home 

eX 8B BIO 7) where the PURE FOOD slogan 

DQ) Das PG HQ is nailed to the inner walls—where 
22/34 28/26 


house-management embraces an 
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==| intelligent selection of food for the 





:' health and happiness of the family. 
"is Se Shredded Wheat Days are full of Sun- 
| \ shine and Success. 


The world’s work is done on 
the morning meal. A_ breakfast of 
me Shredded Wheat Biscuit with hot milk, 
f if AYA cream or fresh fruit, supplies the energy 
' and power for reaching the climax of the 
day’s achievement—the top-notch of mental 

or physical endeavor. 


Shredded Wheat is made of the finest 
wheat that grows, cleaned, steam-cooked, 
and drawn into fine porous shreds. 


It is made in two forms, BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The 
BISCUIT is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or 
cream, or for any meal in combination with fruit or vegetables. 
TRISCUIT is the shredded whole wheat cracker, crisp, nourish- 
ing and appetizing. Delicious as a toast with beverages or with 
cheese or preserves. 


The “Vital Question Cook Book” 
is sent free for the asking. 





THE NATURAL FOOD 
COMPANY — 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Its All in the Shr eds” 
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HIS Concert Grand is a fair example of the art 
work done at the home of the Starr Piano. It is 
finished in white and gold and decorated with ten panels 
in oil by R. B. Gruelle, symbolizing the well-known Sea 
Pieces of Edward MacDowell, “‘ Nautilus,’ “* From the 
Depths,” and their companions. The finish and panels 
are special, but the architecture, the faultless workman- 


ship and the musical qualities—surpassed by no piano in 
the world—are common to all the Starr Concert Grands. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 


and Executive Offices Richmond, Indiana 


Handsome Catalog ir 
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dance and repairs 


MOST DURABLE OF ALL 


HIGH SPEED ENGINES 
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HIGH GRADE ENGINES 


THIS REMARKABLE 
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Single-Valve | 
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»mpared with this 


reasot ies in 


Atlas Engines and 
than any other kind 


their quality, every 


J as the highest 


‘ Y ‘ 1 Y , 5 
ATLAS ENGINE WORKS 
PLANT AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES INDIANAPOLIS 
BRANCHES ANI SFLULI IN ae om | CITIES 
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The physical well-being of the child depends largely 
upon the health of the mother. 


Pabst Extract 


is the “Best” Tonic for mothers. It is just pure malt—the most nutritious food 
known to science. It aids digestion, soothes the tired nerves and gives strength 
when it is most needed. Physicians endorse and prescribe Pabst Extract for 
both men and women. Try it yourself when you are nervous, listless or sleep- 
less, and note its beneficial effects. 


25c at all druggists. Insist upon the original. 
Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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The Only Safety Razor 


that will not Cut and 
Slash the Face. 


You can shave yourself ina 
dress suit, if you want to, with 
a Two Minute Safety Razor. 
The lather can’t drip over 
your garments This razor is built for quick action and 
does perfect work. 

No exposed blade corners to cu¢ and s/ash the face. 

Washed and wiped as easily as a dinner plate. 

Best and most lasting edge ever put on to a thin razor blade. 

Pitch of the blade holder absolutely correct. Makes it easy to shave 
the most angular face. 

No parts to separate, fuss with, and put together again. 

No busy man who likes a clean, perfect shave can afford to be without it. 
Sold Only On 30 Days’ Trial Plan. 
Complete—Triple silver blade holder, with 
ebony handle, 24 keen edge, Sheffield steel 
blades, the best made, all in neat, durable, 

velvet-lined leather case, $5.00. 
Ask your dealer. If he can'tsupply you, write 
us. Get our Free Booklet anyway. 


United States Safety Razor Co., 
Shop Office No. 32, Adrian, Mich,, U. 8. A. 








Razor 
Open 





























Have You ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
IN A SAVINGS BANK? 


lF YOU have one hundred dollars or more in 
a savings bank you will be interested in read- 
ing a copy of my new cloth bound book, enti- 
tled ‘‘Money-Making—The Master Problem.’’ 
It is well printed in colors on good paper, 
‘’. artistically bound in boards. The illustra- 
tions were made by a well-known artist. 
‘ The author of this book has been per- 
\ fectly frank. He gives information of 
great value to bank depositors, stockhold- 
, ersin different enterprises, or to those 
, whocontemplate making an investment. 


| CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Iam going to give this book away ab- 
solutely free. Simply drop me a pos- 
tal card and say: ‘Send me your free 
financial book.”” The book will take 
the next train back, all carriage 
charges prepaid. I look for a quick 
response to this offer, and hope the 
present edition will be sufficient to 
supply all requests. 
I can send but one book to each applicant 
—nonetochildren. ‘‘ Money Making—The Mas- 
ter Problem " tells in a very forcible manner how to 
distinguish between good and poor investments. 
Stock-selling schemes are exposed. After reading it 
you will know how banks make their money. Ifyou 
wish to avoid the pitfalls, if you would like to know 
how to invest your savings profitably, if you want 
% valuable advice on the question of securities, you should 
54 sendformybook. Every investor wishing to gain an in- 
side knowledge in the mechanism of financial legerdemain 
should own this volume. 
This cloth bound book is not an advertisement for any 
particular investment—it contains no advertising. It is just 
a frank talk on money-making. 


ALT. F. CLARK, Barnard & Clark, Dept. 38 
25 Broad Street, New York 





















Dead Men 
DO 
Tell Tales 


A well-known physician writes of a case 
where an autopsy proved that death had re- 
sulted from a quantity of grape seed and pop- 
corn which filled the lower colon. Drugs had 
given relief from pain but could not effect a 
cure. "Tis a wise physician who knows the 
worthlessness of drugs for all the ills of the 
stomach and intestines, headaches, constipa- 
tion and the deadly appendicitis. 


I have written a book about 


Internal Baths 


32 pages of facts and actual experiences from 
celebrated physicians all over the world who 
unhesitatingly recommend my Internal 
Baths for all stomach troubles. 

A complete his- 
tory of the above 
case and the 
name of the phy- 
sician is included 
in this book,“The 
What, The Why 
and The Way.” 
It is a duty you 
owe to yourself 
to send for this 
book now. Your 
name and ad- 
dress on a postal 
card is sufficient 
to have us send 
you this book 
postpaid free. It_gives you facts, it gives you 
proofs—it tells of prominent people and phy- 
sicians everywhere who use and indorse In- 
ternal Baths. 





During the past ten years I have treated 
successfully and without drugs 200,000 
patients. 


Send for this book now and read it over 
carefully from title to finis. You will learn 
about the mysterious workings of your stom- 
ach and of my wonderful treatment. As one 
lady wrote me, “God bless you, for your book.” 





CHARLES A. TYRRELL, M. D. 
Dept. 114M, 321 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 
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60 Day 
Free Trial 


Lowest Factory Prices 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


HE Monroe Refrigerator 
is ready to prove its super- 
iority to your satisfaction, 

right in your own home—free of 
any expense or obligation on 
your part. Just write us. We 
will send you the Monroe Cata- 
logue. Pick out the style you 
want to try. We will send you 
the Refrigerator you select, all 
prepaid, Test it in your home 
for 60 days. If it is not all we 
claim, if it isn’t satisfactory to 
you, just notify us and return it 
at our expense. The test won’t 
cost you a cent. 

We make this 60-Day Free 
Trial Offer because we want you 
to convince yourself of the 
superiority of the Monroe Re- 
frigerator through actual use— 
not because of any statements 
that we make. 

We are the only refrigerator 
manufacturers who dare to make 





such an offer, and we alone can - 


afford to do this because we 
know the Monroe will stand 
such a test. If it couldn’t stand 
the test we couldn’t afford to 
send it on a 60-Day Free Trial, 
because every one would come 
back to us. 

You cannot buy a Monroe Re- 
frigerator or anything like it 
from any dealer or agent. We 
sell direct to you, and to you we 
are directly responsible. 

Send us your name and ad- 
dress now. 





Keep Sickness 
Out of Your Home 


The Only Refrigerator that is 
FREE of Breeding Places for 
Disease Germs— ; 








O you know how to tell a good refrig- 
erator from a bad one? Look into the 
food compariments. They always 

tell you the whole truth about a refriger- 
ator. 

Are the food compartments made up of 
separate pieces? Do you see metal, porous, 
tiles or thin, easily-broken glass, or white 
enamel on metal? Do you see slats, joints, 
bands, screw-heads, cement, cracks, cor- 
ners, crevices? Well, all such places get 
clogged up with decaying food and germ 
life. You can’t get at them to clean them 
out. They absorb moisture. They throw out foul, poisonous gases 
—as dangerous to health as sewer gas. Foods—particularly butter 
and milk—readily absorb these gases. So food is poisoned. It is 
known that cholera infantum is often caused by it. Typhoid 
fever has been traced to it, many times. Ask your physician. 

You can see why such refrigerators furnish ideal breeding 
places for the germs which cause decay and disease. A refriger- 
ator like that is—or would be—a constant menace to the health of 
your family. 


6h" Monroe” 


Now—open the door of a Monroe Refrigerator. The rush of 
cold, pure air makes you hungry. You look into food compart- 
ments of smooth, solid, snow-white, unbreakable Porcelain ware, 
made in one single piece with rounded corners. As fine and dainty 
as Haviland China. The food in there looks as inviting as if set 
upon your spotless table linen. No darkness, no dampness, no 
cracks or corners to hide decaying food and germs. 


Now, you know why a Monroe Refrigerator is really free from 
germs—gases—odors. That’s why food preserved in a Monroe 
Refrigerator actually ¢astes better and does not lose a particle of 
its mutrilive power and digestibility. Food loses all its good 
qualities to some extent if kept for any length of time in any other 
refrigerator where it is subject to the attacks of germs and gases. 

The Porcelain Food Compartments in the Monroe Refrigerator 
are as easily cleaned as a china dish. This Porcélain can’t dis- 
color,crack, chip, break, craze or absorb moisture. Tap it and see 
how solid itis. Pass your hand over it—see how smooth, There 
is only one way to make Porcelain food compartments like this. 
We have patented the only way. No other refrigerator maker 
can use them, 

Monroe Refrigerators maintain a perfect, dry air circulation. 
They’re always dry, Unequalled as ice-economizers. The one 
and a quarter inch thickness of Porcelain naturally stays stone 
cold and helps economize ice. 

Monroe Refrigerators are made of the choicest materials and 
faultlessly finished. Perfect cabinet work. 

A Monroe Refrigerator lasts a lifetime. The food of a life- 
time goes into it. Health largely depends upon it. Ice bills 
entirely depend upon it. That’s why it pays to get the best— 
the Monroe. 





Station K Lockland 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Solid Porcelain Refrigerators 
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Healthful 
Beds 


“There are enough germs in the old-fash- ¢ 
ioned wooden cradle, in which for senti- { 
ment’s sake many a modern baby is ¥ 
rocked, to float into glory half a dozen 
healthy youngsters!’’ 

This statement, pertinent and pictur- 
esque, is made by a New York woman 
physician whose name is on the staff list 
of the most prominent metropolitan hos- 
—. Another authority on sanitary 

ome living declares: 

“Wage warfare against wooden beds 
and you wage it against one of the great- 
est disease-breeders of the present day.” 


Why Sleep on Unhealthy Beds? 


The bed of cleanliness and purity, of 
perfecthygienic,restful sleep, is a “‘Sani- 
taire”’ Bed. “Sanitaire’’ Beds are made 
of iron with asurface as hard and smooth 
and brilliant as polished marble. No dust 
nor disease - germs nor vermin can find 
lodgment in a “‘Sanitaire” Bed. Every | 
— is penetrable by fresh air and sun- ¥j 

ight. 





























No MORE BATTLES WITH BUGS. No 
more “dustunderthe mattress !’’ Nomore 
sore throat and other phases of a low- 
ered physical condition brought about 
by sleeping in wooden beds! 

“Sanitaire” Beds are SANITARY beds, 
first and last, they are also so beautifully 
prennepennt.0et iy Fhe and finely 

nished as to more than satisfy the taste 
for attractive furniture. 
OF All physicians urg: 
their use Sor health's sake 

Compare a dazzling “Snow WHITE” or 
“SANITAIRE GOLD” metal “Sanitaire” 
Bed with the dark, heavy cumbersome 
structure of a wooden 


‘¢Sanitaire’’ Beds Are Sold by 
Reputable Dealers Everywhere 


FREE To those who write we will 

send a sample of “Snowy- 

white” or “Sanitaire Gold” finished tub- 

ing, showing one of the handsome fin- 

ishes put on Sanitaire Beds and our book 

“HOW TO SLEEP WELL” FREE. 
Address 


MARION IRON & BRASS BED &.. ( 
890 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Ind.,U.8 
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Fiastings Tables 








(PEDESTAL DINING) 
are fitted with fhe 





Hastings Pedestal 
Dining Tables 


Made in 100 different styles have gone into 
forty thousand American Dining-rooms in 
five years and are giving satisfac- 
tion in every one of them ;—a record 
not equalled by any other factory in 
the world. 

is wonderful success is a guarantee to 
every buyer of a dining table of the superior 
quality of Hastings Tables and as we use the 
only satisfactory pedestal lock made (The Ty- 
den Lock), we can guarantee that our tables 


will never spread at top or bottom. 
If your dealer guards your best interest, he 
will confirm our statement that the Tyden Lock 
is the only satisfactory pedestal lock made. No 
pedestal dining-table is complete without it. 
We have just issued a neat booklet, ‘ Table 
Talk,” showing some of the latest designs 
in Dining-Tables, which we will be pleased to 
send upon request. 
HASTINGS TABLE CO. 
Dept.M. Hastings, Mich. 
The only factory in the world devoted exclusively to the man- 
ufacture of Pedestal Dining Tables. 
























































This Table is not 
fitted with Tyden Lock 
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Indiana is the Mother of Authors 


Because it is the home of intelligent readers, who have 
become accustomed to a high-class daily newspaper, and 


it is their own—“‘THE GREAT HOOSIER DAILY”’ 


THE 
INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS 


Consequently they want also good magazines (like the 
one now before you) and good books. They know a 
good newspaper and have helped by their patronage to 
build up solidly this one that suits them so well. 


Its unexcelled news service, including the complete 
Associated Press reports, special London cable service 
and dispatches from a corps of 500 special correspondents, 
its contributions from eminent writers, its special liter- 
‘ ary and art features, the absence from its coiumns of 
anything offensive to good taste, its illustrations, make it 


A Paper for People Who Think 


The special Saturday edition of The News has all the best, 
but none of the objectionable features, of a Sunday news- 
paper, including a book and literary page, a woman’s page, 
a children’s page, a theatrical page, the writings of ““ The 
Country Contributor’’ (Mrs. Juliet V. Strauss), and other 
contributors of current interest. 


The price of the News is 10 Cents a Week 


By Mail or Delivery 
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Follow Your Dentist 







The Dentist cleans and treats 
your teeth with antiseptics and 
preservatives of known value in 
dental surgery. 


RLUQ) 





FOR YOUR TEETH 
ER- PASTE - WASH 


contains just what good dentists use—Thyme, 





Eucalyptus, Gaultheria, Mentho Arvenis, For- 
maldehyde, and Borophenic and Benzoic acids. 

Not only cleans and whitens the teeth, but 
searches out and destroys foreign matter in the 
crevices, and hardens and preserves the gums. 

Thoroughly antiseptic. Very helpful to the 
throat. Reduces the danger of contagion. 

Completely deodorizes the breath, but does 
not perfume it. Destroys odors even of such 
strength as that of tobacco. 


25 Cents the package 
of your druggist or by mail 


Sample of powder for name of your druggist 
Address Dept. B 


Made and Recommended by 
DANIEL STEWART COMPANY 
Old Gibraltar Drug House 
Estab. 1840 Indianapolis 
Makers of 
Old Gibraltar Witch Hazel Jelly 


Finest preparation on earth for sunburn, tan, or freck- 
les. Relieves the dry, parched condition of face and 
hands, making the skin soft and smooth. 


25 Cents at druggists 

















[CLEAN 


If women only knew the genuine 
comfort, convenience and cleanliness 
accompanying the use of Bissell’s 
‘*Cyco’’ Bearing sweeper, they 
wouldn’t let a day pass without hav- 
ing one of these machines. 

There are some good reasons why 
over 9,000,000 women throughout 
the world are using the Bissell. Here 
are a few of the reasons: The 


does the work of sweeping in one 
quarter of the time, with 95 per cent 
less effort than the ‘corn broom re- 
quires, brightens and preserves your 
carpets, confines all the dust, and will 
last longer than fifty corn brooms. 
Buy a ‘‘\Cyco’’ Bearing Bissell’s 
now, send us the purchase slip, and 
we will send you free a neat, useful 
present. 
Look for the name Bissell. 
Sold by all first- 


class dealers. 











Prices—$2.50, $3.00, 
$3.25, $3.50, $3.75, 
$4.00, $5.00, $5.50. 


Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 70 


(Largest Sweeper Makers 
in the World) 


Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
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FREE 


$2.00 Course im the 
Allen System of 





Health Culture. 
















THE ALLEN FOUNTAIN BRUSH BATH 


HOT OR COLD? WITH THREE QUARTS WATER im tr 
FRICTION, SHOWER and MASSAGE COMBINED, Theonly sani- . ra 
tary bath brush that at one operation thoroughly cleanses the skin, im- “SAR P 
parting a healthy tone and glow, and puts one in condition to resist 

anes’ LA-GRIPPE PE AND ALL CONTAGIOUS AND INFECTIOUS 


. oh b 
Raia. pane, Sout be korgip GE GEM! PORTABLE BLE OUTFIT § No.1 4 1 A 
Fountain, in Tubing. Baie Bafety” oor a 


$ 3. 7 5 GEM BATH E ROOM OUTEIT No. 8 Al 
tain Brush, yn hey eet 


Write for FREE BOOK Faucet), $2. $2. 28, Pully guaranteed, r lf <} 
“Science of the Bath’’ SEND FREE Six Lessons. The Allen : : 


Bath Room Outfi 
Please state whether Lessons prepai: rece ~¥ "00, ‘ iad a 
want outfit for your own P ace pt of $ fr Can on 


use or desire the agency.| | AGENTS 50 Weekly wy yy YP 
THE ALLEN MFGCO., No. 12. Sta. — LOE RIO Let TEE | 033 
















































4 TRAINS A DAY 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS 
and CINCINNATI 























Finest Pullm 
eae MONON ROUTE Jamra 
Including Compartment Cars 






























A NEW TRAIN, leaving Chicago at 11:20 p. 


66 ” 
The LIMITED, m., arriving Cincinnati 7:35 a. m., and leaving 


Cincinnati 11:25 p. m., arriving Chicago 7:40 a. m., is an especially popular train. 
Carries Indianapolis layover sleeper. 








CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Traffic Manager 





FRANK J. REED, Gen. Pass. Agent 
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Not until you have used 


Old English 
Floor ax 


The Wax with a Guarantee 


wcan you realize the unnecessary work a carpet-covered 
floor involves. 

A floor treated with Old English Floor Wax is no trouble 
to care for. Our wax produces a rich, subdued lustre which 
cannot be obtained in any other finish. Will not show 
scratches or heel-marks; will not flake in cold or become 
sticky in hot weather. For all woodwork, furniture, and 
hard or soft wood floors, by far the most economical and 
satisfactory preparation. In 1, 2, 4 and 8 lb. cans, Soc. a ib. 


Write for Our FREE Booklet 
«‘Beautifying and Caring for Wood Floors” 


Full of valuable suggestions for the caring, not only of wood floors, but of 
woodwork and furniture; a book to read and keep for future reference. 
We will also send our question blank, which, filled out, 
will icing you (free) an answer to all your floor troubles. 
Don’t experiment; write to us direct. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with Old English Floor 
Wax, send us his name and we will mail you a 


Liberal Sample cf Old English Floor Wax FREE 


We guarantee our finishes to give entire satisfaction when 
used as directed, or refund your money. 


A. S. BOYLE & CO., Dept. A, Cincinnati, Obio 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Floor Wax in the World 














Everybody knew ages ago that gases and free carbon—smoke—possess the most vital heat 
elements in coal. We were the first to pen them upina heater. Escape up the chimney is 
impossible in the Underfeed. They must pass ‘hrough the fire that burns at the topand are 
consumed, This was¢e in other furnaces becomes heat in the Underfeed. Fuel is replenished 
from below by means of a lever. Easily operated. The Underfeed gets as much heat out of 
a ton of cheapest coalasany other furnace does froma ton of highest grade coal. Clean, 
Uniform, Abundant heat at lowest possible cost is the Underfeed 
Gospel of Furnace Saving, which enables us to emphasize the 
truth that the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Your Coal Bills 


‘The Peck-Williamson Underfeed says for itse/f in a short time, and then com- 
mences to work and save money for you. Owners are its most enthusiastic 
endorsers. Mr. E. C. Hamilton, Washington, C. H., Ohio, recently wrote us: 
“The Underfeed Furnace placed in my house by you has given the most complete 
satisfaction. With itwe have found the long-sought-for economy in heating expense 
—my coal bills have been less than one-half what they were in former winters, and 
the comfort of a warm house both day and night has been something we never 
enjoyed until we installed this furnace.” 
Is not voluntary evidence like this convincing! We've hundreds of such letters. 
We'd like to send you the Underfeed booklet filled with fac-simile testimonials vol- 
unteered by our patrons. It’s FREE, 80 are heating plans and services of our 
Engineering Department. Write for them to-day, and please give name of local 
dealer with whom you prefer t 


The Peck-Williamson Co., 355. Sth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition. 
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Purple Copying Red for financial 
for business letters statements 
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The Newadri-Chrome S$ Premier Typ@mriter 


gives the bus¥jess world its thre essential kinds off pewrit- 












































ing with one m@gchine and one ribon. It writes@#the arrow 
points—record¥¥opying or red, Mhanging from gfe to another 
almost instantafgously. Becdfse it combgfes with this 
three-color idea athe superiogffeatures of gfe latest regular 
models, there is no@nachine sagsatisfactorffand efficient for 
all around office wot as the 


TRECHRO 


The Smith shamed 
Typewriter —- 
Syracuse, 
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A Course in Practical Salesmanship 


Tuition FREE~All Expenses Paid 


services of the Trained Salesman command 
a high premium. 


The Oliver Sales Organization is the 
finest body of Trained Salesmen in the world. 
It is composed of picked men, and is under the 
guidance of Sales Experts. 


r. these times of keen business rivalry, the 


In less than ten years it has placed the 
Oliver Typewriter where it belongs—in a posi- 
tion of absolute leadership. 


Its aggregate earnings are enormous and 
the individual average is high. 


The scope of its activities is as wide as 
civilization and the greatest prizes of the com- 
mercial world are open to its membership. 


The organization is drilled like an army. 
It affords a liberal education in actual salesman- 
ship, and increases individual earning power 
many per cent, by systematic development of 
natural talents. 


Its ranks are recruited from every walk of 
life. Men who had missed their calling and 
made dismal failures in the over-crowded pro- 
fessions have been developed in the Oliver 
School of Practical Salesmanship into phenome- 
nal successes. 





The Oliver Typewriter puts the salesman 
in touch with the men worth knowing—the 
human dynamos who furnish the brain power 
of the commercial world. 


Because every Business Executive is inter- 
ested in the very things the Oliver stands for— 
economy of time and money— increase in efh- 
ciency of Correspondence and Accounting 
Departments. 


“OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


is simple in principle, compactly built, durable 
in construction, and its touch is beautifully 
elastic and most responsive. 

In versatility, legibility, perfect alignment, 
visibility, etc., it is all that could be desired in 
a writing machine. 

It’s a constant source of inspiration to the 
salesman, as every day develops new evidence 
of its wide range of usefulness. 

Just as the winning personality of a human 
being attracts and holds friends, so does the 
Oliver, by its responsiveness to all demands, 
gain and hold an ever-widening circle of en- 
thusiastic admirers. 

If you wish to learn actual salesmanship 
and become a member of the Oliver Organiza- 
tion, send in your application immediately, 
as the ranks are rapidly being filled. 

You can take up this work in spare time, 
or give us your entire time, just as you prefer. 

Whether you earn $300 a year, or twelve 
times $300 a year, depends entirely upon 
yourself. 

We offer to properly qualified applicants 
the opportunity to earn handsome salaries and 
to gain a knowledge of salesmanship that will 
prove of inestimable value. 

Can you afford to vegetate in a poorly-paid 
position, when the way is open to a successful 
business career? 

Address at once, 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 121 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


WE WANT LOCAL AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
PRINCIPAL FOREIGN OFFICE—75 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON. 
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Hair Beautifying 
FREGL 


We will send to any address our 
interesting and instructive book tell- 
ing all about correct care ofthe hair, 
proper styles for cressing, and how to 
become beautiful. This book also de- 
id scribes upwards of 500 complete lines of 

©) switches and hair goods of every descrip- 
tion and tells how we send 


HAIR ON APPROVAL 


To proveto you that wecan save you money and 
give you the best live French hair, we willsend 
you on ten days’ consignment any design you 
may want forcomparison, If satisfied, keep the 
goods, if not,returnthematourexpense, We 
guaranteeto match any shade or quality, Send 
sampleof your hairand describe whatyou want. 
A FING SWITGH FOR $1.00 
Also complete line of hair pes at like = 
2 oz. 22in. switch - $1.25 
21-2 02. 24in. switch . 2.25 






















8 1-2 oz. - S switch 4.00 < - rs e 7 - »” 
FStherwelghtsemleonewitch, 2 in. Seeing is Believing | 
* wavy . | 
1 ° 2.50 ~H | 
s = Bde an on FOR A MACHINE ON TRIAL 4 

Largest nes gO i: ty world of hair goods. 
Retail: ; Whoiesale: 

67-69 Wash- s__. bt J 


ington St. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., 
241 BROADWAY, New York. 











With 2 H. P. ENGINE 


Seats 7 People 


$118:0° 
Immediate Delivery 


16-Foot 
Motor Boat 



















H. P. Ewe de® H. Ena as H. P. Bare 
[2 ens 239 392 hee S54 

velops aw 2 re tot 3 velops nearly 5 
THE SIMPLEST AND MOST POWERFUL MARINE GASOLINE ENGINE OF ITS 

SIZE IN THE WORLD. ' 

Reversible engine. Jump spark. Perfect lubrication. Crank shaft, drop gg” 
forged steel. Connecting rod, bronze. Pistons, ground to fit. All 7 
bearings either bronze or best babbitt. Best material and work- 


manship throughout. Fully Guaranteed. 


No gears, cams, countershafts, springs 
or valves. 











Make a launch of your 
old row or sail boat. 


You can instal the engine yourself. 
Boat builders write for terms. 


GRAY MOTOR CoO., 









Dept. V DETROIT, MICH., U. S.A. 
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THE CHAFING DISH PARTY 


Be real pleasure of society life lies not so much in the big 
dress-parade functions as in the delightful little informal affairs 
that have the piquancy of bohemianism or the warm atmosphere 
of intimate friendship. How to conduct them and to participate 
in them are things worth knowing. Just get 


. ’ 
Marion Harland’s Everypay ETIQUETTE 
“The By-Laws of Good Society ’’ 
It covers every social relation and function. What to do, 
how to do it and what NOT’ to do are told clearly; 
not from hearsay or guess work, but by one who knows. 
12mo, Cloth Binding, Gilt Titles, 363 Pages 
At your Bookseller’s $1.00, or from the Publishers 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company : Franklin Place : Indianapolis 


A Descriptive Circular and a Beautiful Christy Picture for Framing May be Had Free on Request 
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@® whERE? @ 


In the East they start from New York, Boston 
and Montreal; in the West they start from Chicago, 
Peoria, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, connect- 
ing at both eastern and western terminals with the 


great transportation systems of America. 


The New York Central Lines 


comprise the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
BIG FOUR ROUTE 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL 
BOSTON & ALBANY 
PITTSBURG & LAKE ERIE 
LAKE ERIE & WESTERN 
INDIANA, ILLINOIS & IOWA 
LAKE ERIE, ALLIANCE & WHEELING 
NEW YORK & OTTAWA and 
RUTLAND RAILROADS 


For a copy of “AMERICA’S SUMMER RESORTS,” which 1s No. 3 of the New York Central’s ‘“Four- 
Track Series,” containing a map of the territory from Denver to New York, Boston, Montreal and Bar Harbor 
inclusive, send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department New York 
Central Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York 






aniaheenmenneinediene 








Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger TrafficManager Passenger Traffic Manager 
New York Chicago 
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Model C, 24 H.P., $2,500 
Model D,30H.P., 3,000 


Four Cylinders 
Air Cooled 










Indiana’s Unrivaled Automobile 







Indiana’s rank in automobile manufacture is as well recognized as in literature. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that the car that has contributed morethan all othersto this country-wide impression is 


THE MAKMON 


“HK Mechanical Masterpiece” 


The minute perfection of this car, the rare beauty and simplicity of its design and the evident 
sanity of its many original features have combined to denote it to the really expert as the very 
foremost type of progressive building. 


The features which distinguish The Marmon from all other cars are radical departures from 
the beaten path, devised not merely to be ‘‘different,’’ but to remedy serious defects in auto- 
mobile construction which have long been evident to the discerning. Such, for instance, is 
the purpose of our Double Three Point Suspension, which enables the Marmon to maintain a 
good speed over the roughest country roads, without ‘‘pounding’’ or straining any part of the 
mechanism, without losing power, without using up the tires and without jolting the passengers. 


For over fifty years the mechanical products of Nordyke & Marmon Company have main- 
tained a high standard of excelience, and have enjoyed a world-wide reputation. 


The same reputation stands behind our car. We build it accordingly. 

We know that the materials are right. 

We know that the best possible workmanship is done on every part of the car. 

We don’t trust to others for these things. We build it all. 

We know that each and every car is mechanically perfect to the last degree. 

That’s the only kind of car we could afford to make—the kind you can afford to buy. 
Complete description in Booklet ‘‘K.’’ Glad to send it to you. Write for it. 


NordyKe @ Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Indiana 





Front wheel raised over a foot. Body level The Home of the Marmon Car 
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STODEBAKE: 


“The Automobile with a Reputation Behind It.’’ 











Model G., Touring Car, 30-35 H. P., Price $3700. 





oe height of sane ageneng skill is represented in the new 
Studebaker models. For high efficiency-with low weight ; for 

rogressiveness tempered with common sense ; for elegance com- 
Minhtes ith durability ; for noiseless mechanism ; for ease of control ; for 
accessibility of vital parts—for “ cars built for service,” look to Studebaker. 


Three Gasoline Models Six Electric Models 
Model E, 20-24 H. P. - - $2600. Model 22, Runabout _- 2 $1050. 
4-cylinder, storage battery, jump spark ignition. Model 24, Stanhope . ig . $ 1200. 
Model F, 28-32 H. P. - . $3000. Model 116, Victoria- Phaeton - $1750. 
4-cylinder, storage battery, jump spark ignition. Model 20, Surrey - - - $2800. 
Model G, 30-35 H. P. - - $3700. Model 21, Station Wagon - - $3500. 
4-cylinder, Sims-Bosch low tension, magneto ignition. Model 2012, 14-Passenger Omnibus $2800. 


Also five models of automobile trucKs and delivery wagons. 
Complete catalogues on application. 


Studebaker Automobile Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 





Studebaker Repositories. 


New York City - - Broadway and 48th Sts. PorTLAND, ORE. - 330-336 | = Morrison St. 
Cuicaco, Itt. - - - - 378-388 Wabash Ave. SALT Lake C ITY, Uran - 7-159 State St. 
San Francisco, CAL. - Cor. Market and roth Sts. Denver, Coto. -~ - Cor. F ifteenth ind Blake Sts. 
Kansas City, Mo. | ke 13th and Hickory Sts. DALLas, Tex. - = - = 327-319 Elm St. 


Selling Agencies. 


Attoona, Pa., W. H. & L. C. Wore, 1011 Chestnut Ave. Cincinnati, On10, HANAVER AUTOMOBILE Co., 118 E. St. 
Boston, Mass., Harry Fospick Co., 53-55 Stanhope St. Erie, Pa.,C.R. DENCH, Er1z FIREPROOF GARAGE, ” rath & State Sts. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., NATIONAL Battery Co. PHILADELPHIA, Pa., TiTMAN, Leeps & Co., 1227 Market St. 
CLEVELAND, Or to, CENTRAL AUTOMOBILE Co., 409 Erie St. Prrrspure, Pa., BANKER Bros. Co., Baum and Beatty Sts. 

Los ANGELEs, Ca., W.G. Nevin, Hellman Bldg., Cor. 4th and Spring Sts. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE Co., 1711-13 seth St, N. W 
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Model “‘R’’ Four-Cylinder Touring Car 


~ Vertical roller-bearing engines. Cylinders cast separately, 544x6 inches, 50H. P. An 
exclusive transmission that absolutely prevents stripping of gears. Positive cooling system. 
Individual and special lubrication. Master Clutch has metal faces and takes hold with- 
out jerking. Shaft drive. Exclusive universal joints that prevent wear on pins. Sprocket 
and Roller Pinion and perfect Rear Axle, all exclusive. Roller-bearings throughout. 108- 
inch wheel base, 54-inch tonneau, seating five people. Four to 60 miles an hour on high 
gear. Weight, 2,750 pounds. Price 3,500, f. 0. b. Kokomo. Full equipment. 


The 1906 Haynes is the Car of 
Proven Reliability 





When you buy a 1906 Haynes—either Model ** O,” 28-30 H. P., or Model “* R,"’ 50 EH. P., you are investing in a 
car of proven, not promised performance. No more severe test has ever been given an automobile than 
that which the 1906 Haynes Models have received. In early winter one of each of the two 1906 models was driven 
from Kokomo to New York, Boston and return, with numerous side trips, a distance of over 6,000 miles, at a total 
expense for repairs of but $1.50 for both cars. 


In January the same Model “R” car, with the same engine and the same parts, was driven from New York 
to Chicago through 1,100 miles of hub deep mud, through the ruts and bottomless mud of the old national road, 
over the Cumberland Mountains, at a repair expense for the entire trip of $2.50. No trouble with engines at any 
time, no power ever required to move the car other than its own engines, No wear on bearings, on the roller 
pinion—an exclusive Haynes feature—or other part. The Haynes is a water cooled car, but in spite of zero 

e weather the water did not freeze and no anti-freezing compound was used. 


The Haynes holds over eighteen speed, endurance and reliability records, all won with regular stock cars. 
When sending for catalogue, address Desk U 1 for prompt attention. 


“Tue Car THE Reparrman Setpom Sees” 


The Haynes Automobile Tompany 


Oldest Automobile Manufacturers in America 
Hokomo, Indiana 
New York: 1715 Broadway Chicage : 1420 Michigan Abe. 


MEMBERS A. L. A. M. 
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The Right Car at the Right Price 

There is a system of rigid tests and thorough inspection of each 
part and feature of the Rambler cars, whereby every possible weak 
spot is found in the factory, not on the road. 

This system covers every step from the design and selection of 
the raw material to the finished product and begets a car that is 
right and stays right without tinkering and adjustment. 

If this, in connection with abundant power, elegant appearance 
and simplicity of control, appeals to your judgment we invite your 
most critical examination of our Model 14. 

In it is embodied every modern feature that has proven worthy 
of adoption and the facilities of the largest automobile plant in the 
world enable us to present it at a price far below anything approach- 
ing it in quality and equipment. 

Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Avenue en Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway 
Boston, 145 Columbus Avenue Philadelphia, 242 No. Broad Street 
San Francisco, 125-131 Golden Gate Avenue 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd Street Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 
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ARION 


Model Five 








Like a Hoosier Poem 


@ Easy, graceful, simple—That’s the Marion. 

@ Nothing about it that you can’t understand. It is neither a 
mechanical puzzle nor a traveling water works. It is a beau- 
tiful car, light and easy on its tires, with more than ample 
reserve power. 

@A woman can handle the Marion at high speed, steer it safely 
and stop it quickly—and it is as fast as the speediest. 

@ The parts arefewandstrong. Breakage is next to impossible. 
@ To own a Marion is to combine the rare pleasures of auto- 
mobiling with the simple life. 

@ Ask to be shown. Catalog on request. 





Model Five 28 H.P.Touring Car . . . $2,500 All Models 
Model Two 16H.P. Touring Car . . . $1,500 Four Cylinders 
Model Four 16 H. P. Physician’s Runabout $1,250 Air-Cooled 
















DISTRIBUTERS: wew york CHICAGO 

Homan & Schulz Co. A. C. Banker Co. 
BOSTON DENVER 

The Morrison-Tyler Motor Co A. T. Wilson 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 

Thos. M. Twining Southern Cal. Motor Car Co. 
BUFFALO WINNIPEG 


md - ie Poppenberg Automobile Co. Joseph Maw & Co., Ltd. v 
» . . . 
/ |") proony e~ —— 
> uk otor ompany indiana 
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A Delightful—Educational—Inexpensive 


Summer | our 


“What could be more delightful, what could be of greater educational 
value, than a trip this summer to the Pacific Coast ? 


Start, let us say, from Chicago over the Burlington Route’s famous Mis- 
sissippi River Scenic Line—cool and decidedly picturesque—then take at 
St. Paul 

@one of the northern routes across the continent, perhaps visiting 
Yellowstone Park en route, and after enjoying the charms of the Puget Sound 
region, start from Portland for San Francisco 

@ on a Pacific Ocean steamer, or over that magnificent highway, the Shasta 


Route. Then, when you have enjoyed San Francisco's attractions, continue 
southward 


€ over the incomparable Coast Line to Los Angeles. After a stay in 
Southern California, take either of three routes to Colorado Springs and Denver 


—the Valley Line, over Great Salt Lake and thro’ the Scenic Rockies 

—the new Salt Lake Route and thro’ the Scenic Rockies 

—thro’ the: storied Southwest, with a side trip to the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, or to Mexico, or both, 

@then from Denver on one of the Burlington's splendid trains to your 
starting point. 


Or, if you like, visit California first and return by Puget Sound and a 
northern route. No extra charge. 





An expensive trip? Not at all! 
The total cost for railway fare, exclusive of side trips, is just $88.50 from 


Chicago; $82.50 from St. Louis; $73.50 (not via St. Paul) from Missouri 
River points, Kansas City to Omaha, inclusive. Even lower rates on certain 
dates. 





This is only one of scores of simila trips that can be made at no greater expense. 


Tell me what you would like to do and to see this summer, and I'll plan a tour for 
you. For this service there is no charge. All I ask is that you 
make sure your ticket reads “via Burlington Route.” 


Write me to-day, please. 


P. S. EUSTIS, 
Houte 340 “Q” Building, Chicago. 


Burlindton 
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It 
Now 


fhat is the 4 things are 
done today i in offices equipped 


The New 


Don't wait on a printer $ con- 
venience— don't trust him with 
ame business = Do it all 

a ay own office and do it now 

the mimeograph. Write one 
is print the rest. 

One copy is written on the type- 
writer, the same as an ordinary 
lefter and with but lifle more 
trouble. This is made on prepared 
1 paper and goes into the 
machine. The rest is merely turning 
the crank— copies a minute. 

Drop us a postal and let us 
tell you how the mimeograph pays 
for itself. 


A. B. Dick Company 


161-163 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
or 47 Nassau Street, New York 














































Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500 
f. o. b. Detroit. (Lamps not included.) 


Thorough mechanical 
finish—so fine and mi- 
nutely wrought as to 
bespeak more than ordi- 
nary pains and skill— 
is one of the many feat- 
ures that make 


the 











notable 
for its smooth- 
ness of running and 
virtually trouble-proof in its con- 
struction. This carefulness of 
building, coupled with mechanical 
principles of proven correctness, 
result in never-failing dependa- 
bility of service—in surprising 
economy of maintenance. 


Cadillac value is most apparent 
under the severer tests of travel. 
Ask your dealer to give you a 







demonstration. His address and 
illustrated Booklet AF sent on 
request. 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750 

Model M, Light Touring Car, $950 

= H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


© 
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MODEL “L” 


Is now in its fourth successful year. They have stood the rigid 
inspection the shows, the hard tests of road work and general 
service. It has ¢ by its records for 
endurance and low cost pha and upkeep, and our runabout 
of 16 M. P. now holds the world's record for a car of its class—100 
miles in 135 minutes, on /ess than four gallons of gasoline—not 
fast, but constant work won the mark; it was made without a stop 
and the last 20 miles were the fastest. One stock car—five passenger 
—has a record of $130.00 for fuel, oil and repairs, for 10,000 miles— 
$26 per passenger, or 25 cents per hundred miles per passenger. 
»» Do you know of any motor car anywhere making anything like 
such a record over average roads, in daily operation ? 

Stylish, comfortable, easy of control and operation—admittedl y 
the easiest riding car on the market, owing to the superb springs 





{reducing tire cost to a minimum), 


The motor is highly efficient, fur pling a'l the speed possible to use 


and ample powe? for the car with full 1 


ve A Ae offer the line as representing 
the best value ever offered in a mvtor car. 


Pressed steel frame, 444 +414 in. vertical motor, 20x24 M.P., 

three speeds forward and reverse selective type sliding 
gear transmission, 106-in. wheel base, 32-in. wheels, 4-in. G & J clincher tires, very strong 1 beam section front axle, full-elliptic springs with Premier 
shock-absorbing head, gain tank, 12 gall ons capacity; upholstered in the best hand- buffed, water-grained black leather, hair padded; body and 


gear Brewster green with of two h 





d headlights, two oil side ey ae oil tonneau lamp generator, tube-horn, and full kits of tire and 
sepairtools. Price, $2,250 F.0.B. Indianapolis. Send for catalogue and bookl 


PREMIER MOTOR MFG. COMPANY, indianapolis, indiana, U. S.A. MeMpers Awerican MoToR car 



















No. 309. 
Canopy Top 
Surrey. 
Price com- 
plete, $83. 
As good as 
sells for 
$35 more. 


33 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct 
from our factory to user for a third of a century. 

We ship for examination and approval and guar- 
antee safe delivery. You are out nothing if not 
satisfied as to style, quality and price. 

We are the Largest Manufacturersin the World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. We make - 
200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. Send 
for large free catalog. . 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


No.629%. Combi- 
nation lop Buggy 
with Bike Gear and 
He inch rubber tires. 
ricecompletewith 
extra stick seat, 
$69.50. As good as 
sells for $25 more. 
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a CHICAGO ; 


AND 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 
CHICAGO 


ST.LOUIS 


PEORIA 
KANSAS ( 





THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark. DENVER 
PEXAS., FLORIDA, UTAH 
OREGON 


CALIFORNIA 





IF YOU ARB CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 


Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
Cu1caGo, ILL. 
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THE CONNECTING LINK 


SN’T it significant that most men 








who can afford more than one motor 
car own a Pope-Waverley Electric ? 
The reason is simple. Without 
cranking, oiling, or soiling the 
gloves it starts right off in any 
weather. No water to freeze up; 
always ready, simple and safe. 
It is in a class by itself—an ideal 
about town carriage for the 
trip to and from the 

office, the thea- 

tre, the shopping 

tour, calling, or 


We make the spin to the 
Runabouts, 


Surreys, 


suburbs or the 
country club. 


Model 26-C. 
Price,$1,600 


shown in illus- 


Stanhopes 
Chelseas, 
Physicians’ 
Road, Sta- 
tion and De- 
livery Wag- 
ons. Also, 
Trucks on 
specifica- 
tions. Write 
for our com- 
plete catalog 


tration is one of 
fifteen distinct 
models made by 
usmt prices rang- 
ing from $850 to 
$2,250. 









Be sure the name 
“POPE”’ is on your 
Automobile. 


Pope Motor Car 
Company 
Desk 2 Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOSTON, MASS. -_ - 223 Columbus Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. 1733 Broadway 
WASHINGTON, D.C. - - 819 14th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 451 Mission St. 
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THE WORLD 


HAD TO GET AN INDIANAMAN 


TO MAKE THE BEST CORSETS 
IN THE WORLD F 


© Lop DSR Le, 


THE 


TTS. 


CORSET 


** They Lace in Front’’ 


These corsets represent the finest workmanship, 

the best materials, the highest art, the deepest 

science. They make all figures appear shapely. 
Five to forty dollars. 


The H. W. Gossard Co. 


Importers—Manufacturers 
RETAIL STORE 
Steinway Hall 
New York CHICAGO Paris 


New York Retail Stores, 29 West 34th St. and 44 West 22d St. 


** They Lace in Front” “They Lace in Front” 











WHEN IN CHICAGO STOP AT 








The Stratford Hotel 


EUROPEAN PLAN y 


Refined, Elegant, Quiet, Located . corner of 
city’s two finest boulevards, convenient to en- 
tire business center. Close to best theatres and 
shopping district, 225 rooms, 150 private baths; 
luxurious writing and reception rooms; wood- 
work mahogany throughout; brass beds and all 
modern comforts; telephone in every room, 
beautiful dining rooms—the best of everything 
at moderate prices. 


MICHIGAN & JACKSON BOULEVARDS 
SHICAGO 
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This 


Summer 


Keep 
Cool- 





tha**Wood” Fan Motor 


The breeze from one of these fans is just strong 
enough to be refreshing, but not too strong 
does not scatter papers from your desk to all 
parts of the room—simply circulates the air in 
an agreeable way. Literature sent free on re- 
quest by mentioning this Magazine. 

The suspended revolving kind shown above 
turns entirely around on its vertical ball bearing 
about 30 times every minute; speed of fan is 
2200 revolutions per minute. Their light weight, 
noiseless operation, and grateful relief secure 
their entry in all hot events—and the first award. 


Fort Wayne Electric Works 


Main Office and Factory, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Branch offices in principal large cities. 



































BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 


(THE FRAME SET —— 
< ned MOULD 
MIBBANDS 





By the BROOKS System 


10,086 novices—most of them with no tool ex- 
perience whatever—many of the professional men 
seeking recreation and exercise—built boats by the 
Brooks System last year. Over fifty per cent. of 
these have built their second boat. Many have es- 
tablished themselves in the boat building business. 

If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece of 
material trom a full sized pattern—you can builda 
canoe—row boat—sailboat —launch—or yacht—in 
your leisure time—at home, and the building will 
be a source of profit and pleasure. 

The Brooks System consists of exact size 
printed paper patterns of every part of the boat— 
with detailed instructions and working illustra- 
tions showing each step of the work—an itemized 
bill of material required and how to secure it. 

All you need is the patterns, costing from $2.50 
up—and materials, from $5.00 up. Only common 


























household tools required. 
Our big free catalogue tells how you can build 
all styles of boats—all sizes. 
We also furnish complete boats in the knock- down | form— 
ready to put together. Satisfacti.n g or money 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE 
BOOKS WE PUBLISH 
‘Useful information for the Amateur Yachtsman and Boat Builder. 
Price, 25 ct 
The Principle and Operation of Stneiies Gasoline Motors. 
Price, 25 cts. 
BROOKS BOAT MPG. CO. (Originators of the Pattern System of 
Boat Building), 3405 Ship St., Bay City, Mich., U.S. A. 

















KING FOLDING GANVAS BOATS 


Are lighter and more durable than wood. Puncture-proof; non-sinkable; cannot tip over. Areve- & 
lation in boat construction. Can be carried Saw Weare: on bicycle orin bug; 
AGE. Handsome cata og 6c in stamps. 


baggage. When notin use, FOLD UP INTO A PA 


KING FOLDING BOAT GO., 178 North St., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 






y, orcheckedas 














TYPEWRITERS wixcs 


All the standard machines SOLD 
or RENTED ANYWHERE :t 
4tol4 M’F’R’S prices, allowing 
RENTAL TO APPLY ON PRICE. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. 


4 Write for Illustrated Calalogue R 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 202 La Salle 8t., CHICAGO 








By the Editor of «SUCCESS”’ 





Choosing a Career 


A book that will help the ) oung man 
in the world, —a book of comprehen- 
sive scope and logical arrangement, 
with a wealth of illustrations, trench- 
ant sayings and admirable comment. 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
r2mo, Cl.th, Fully Illustrated, Net, $1.00 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers, Indianapolis 














The First Installment of a New Adventure Story 


“BLINDFOLDED” 


In the Next Number of Tue Reaper 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


Starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive. No belt or switch 
necessary. No batteries whatever, for make 
and break or jump-spark. Water and dust- 
proof. Fully guaranteed. 
ination. MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
13 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 













Write 
To-day 













Catal 
“ree 
with 
full 
infor- 





‘At popular om ons and care, is a 20th 
— re coatt ility. Us Show You. 

122 W. 34th St., New york, N.Y. 1321 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N.J. 
remont St., Boston, Mass. 321 First Ave., S., Seattle, Wash. 
cities. If in Steam or Sail Yachts, 
A , Hunting Boats, Dingeys, Canoes, Engines 
4 and Boilers, write us. 
ie Boat 


Mfg. Co., 
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SUCCESSFUL Zhrough SYST 






A 
Successful 
Wholesaler 


“The value of SYSTEM as a busi- 
ness magazine can never be estimated 
accurately. By direct instruction and 
constant timely suggestions, it turns 
many a life, not only ofan individual, 

it of an institution, into a different 
channel. And the change is always 
more profitable.” 


Alexander H. Revell, 
Pres., Alexander H. Revell & Co 





A 
Successful 
Retailer 


“‘No business can succeed without 


+ system, the principle,-and no busi- 


ness man can afford to be without 
SYSTEM, the business magazine. It 
is one of the best helps I know of 
and every aspiring merchant in the 












Successful 
Sales Manager 


“SYSTEM is to the unsystematic 
business man what an oasis isto a 
desert traveler. It leads him out of 
the wilderness of detail and con- 
fusion. It shows him the paths that 
lead away from despair and loss into 
the goal of profit, satisfaction and 


land ought to have it. I recommend 
it to every business man and clerk."’ 
Samuel Brill, 
Of Brill Brothers 


success.”’ 3, 
J. W. Binder, 
Commercial Graphophone Depart- 
ment, Columbia Phonograph Co. 









A 
Successful 


Manufacturer 
“I have been a subscriber to SYS- 
TEM since it was first published and 
have received many good ideas. I 
believe that any man, employee or 
employer, seeking improvement, can 
use SYSTEM to good advantage. 
it is especially helpful in its de- 
scription of actual systems.”” 


Walter H. Cottingt am 
Gen'| Manager,Sherwin- illiamsCo. 


What SYSTEM has done for these men—it 





A 
Successful 
Accountant 


“You are certainly to be congratu- 
lated on your current issue. It pre- 
sents an unusually strong series of 
practical, helpful articles, pertinent 
to any business man or manufac- 
turer. In appearance, in make-up, 
in advertising patronage, SYSTEM 
is the acme of excellence." 

CHAS. A. SWEETLAND, 
Auditor and Systematizer 


A Successful General Manager 
The writer has been a subscriber 
to SYSTEM for some time, and finds 
it one of the most valuable pieces of 
literature he receives. No business 
man can help but be benefitted in cold 
dollars and cents by reading this 
business counselor. 
N. A. DRAKE, 
Gen. Manager The R.T. Booth Co. 


A Successful Mail Order Man 
SYSTEM is particularly valuable 
to those engaged in soliciting trade 
by mail. We always find something 
of interest and value in each case. 
MILWAUKEE BaG Co. 


A Successful Real Estate Man 

I learned more from a year's read- 
ing of SYSTEM than from ten years 
of hard knocks 23 business. 


. A. PHILBRICK. 


can andwill do for you 


SYSTEM is a 260-page magazine. Brim so full 
of bright ideas—packed to the covers with so many 
money-making plans and economies—that business 
men everywhere read it—study it—write for ‘it— 
and recommend it. @ The man of experience gets 
in SYSTEM the experience of other men. And to 
the young man beginning business—to the clerk, 
bookkeeper or student—SYSTEM is more than a 
business college. What would it mean to you, in the 
position you occupy, to have counsel such as this: 


ASales Campaign That Built a Advertising Copy That Pulls.—By 
Business.— By Sales Manager The the Advertising Manager of The Na- 
Underwood Typewriter Co. tional Food Co. 


The Battle for the World's Mar- 

ets. (How to Sell your Goods 
Abroad.)—ByHenry Harrison Lewis. 

Does It Pay to Work Over Time ?— 
Ry The Heads of Ten Great Factories 

Stores. 

The Men Behind the Guns of Busi- 
ness.—By the President Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. 

Building a Business Machine.—By 
the president John V. Farwell & Co. 


The Managers of To-morrow.— 
H. J. Hapgood, Brain Broker. 

Tales of Traveling Salesmen.— 
By the sales managers of eight suc- 
cessful concerns. 

Organizing and Managing a Fac- 
tory.—By C. E. Woods, Foremost 
Factory Expert. 

How to Sell Real Estate and Insur- 
ance.—By the best known real estate 
and insurance agents. 


SYSTEM tells exactly how to start a new business: how 
to create it, nurse it. develop it into hale, hearty business 
health; how to win its trade, establish its prestige, make ifs 
product sell its goods, and bring in its profits; how, in fact, to 
make a business of an idea; a corporation of a scheme; a 
giant success of asmall uncertainty. @ And it tells the employee 
the man in the under position—how to get in the upper class; 
how to secure an increase in ability and an increase in pay: 
how to become an auditor instead of a book-keeper: an ad- 
vertising manager instead of a clerk; a salesman instead of 
an order taker; a business creator instead of a business 


machine; at the “top” 


Send No Money 


All we ask is that you consent to examine SYSTEM—+to let us prove its actual 
figurable money value to your business—your future—yourself. 
money in advance—not even a promise or an agreement. 
let SYSTEM seéd itselfi—after you have read the first issue. 


The SYSTEM Company,Chicago 
FOR DESK F 

Enter my name for a full year’s 
subscription to SYSTEM and send 
me for immediate reading without 
extra charge, 3 interesting back 
numbers. If perfectly satisfied I 
will remit $2.00 within 5 days. If 
I am not perfectly satisfied, I will 
tell you so and the charge against 
me is to be cancelled. In either 
case the back numbers are tree 


Name ....+0+- 





REGEN oc adcboccuscacscconsecee 
(See other coupon.) 


Could you ask a fairer offer? 


unusual offer:—Simply sign 
the coupon and mail to us to- 
day. We will enter your 
nameonSYSTEM’S subscrip- 
tion list for a full year, and will 
send you for immediate read- 
ing 3 interesting back num- 
bers. Look over the back num- 
bers carefully; if you find in 
each one of them an idea that 
you can actually adapt to your 
own work—an idea worth the 
whole year's subscription 
price—send us $2.00. Other- 
wise—simply tell us you are 
disappointed and we will* 
cancel the subscription. And 
in either case—pay or no pay 
¢ three numbers are free. 


We ask no 
Weare willing to 
So we make this 





instead of at the “bottom.” 






A 
Successful 
Business-Builder 

‘*No matter how insignificant your 
business, if it is worth doing at all, 
it is worth doing systematically, in 
the manner SYS prescribes. 
And system I consider the vital factor 
in my success."’ 

JOHN V. STEGER, 

Pres. Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 


A Successful Advertising Manager 
SYSTEM is always practical, al- 
ways interesting, always suggestive 
and I think when a magazine is all 
three of these things it has left little 

to be desired. 

E. ST. ELMO LEwIs, 

Advertising Manager. 


A Successful Banker 


I intend to drop a few of the mag- 
azines I now have and continue my 
subscription to SYSTEM, as I know 
it is worth them all. 

H. H. TREMONT, 
Bapk of Montreal. 


A Successful Brewer 
We consider SYSTEM avery valu- 
able adjunct to an office, as thereare 
always beneficial pointers to be 
gained from its pages that can be ap- 
plied to almost any line of business. 
PABST BREWING Co, 


But, Better Still 


the student. They answer all 
the bothersome questions 
about office work and business 
success. Or even better, in- 
clude a dollar extra—$3.00 in 
all and we will bind the books 
in genuine Moroccoand gold 
the edges. The money you 
setid is not a payment, mind 
you. It is simply deposited, 
and if you decide that you 
can afford to do without 
SYSTEM—you can get your 
remittance from our cash 
drawer as easily as though it 
were in your own. Is there 
any business man anywhere 
who can refuse an offer like 
this—100% dividend and no 
chance of loss? 


Simply deposit $2.00 (you do not pay it) and as a special cash discount we will 
send a full cloth bound set of the Business Man’s Encyclopedia. 
pact handy volumes that contain indexed information and facts about almost 
every phase of business. They are to the business man what Britannica is to 


‘Two com- 


The SYSTEM Company,Chicago 
FOR DESK F 
Enclosed find.....cscsccsccccseee 
for which enter my name for a full 
year’s subscription to SYSTEM 
and a complete set of the Busi- 
ness Encyclopedia pound in.... 


Name ......... 


Address. ...0.-ccrcccccccccvceses 
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CRYSTAL 
Domino 


A 
Triumph 
in 

Sugar 
Making! 


Sold only in dlb. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR: 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE . 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
exo By grocers everywhere. ox<® 














Ir So Use Our DEVICES 
THE AUROPHONE THE AURASAGE 


A SCIENTIFIC ELECTRICAL INSTRU~ AVIBRATORY MASSAGE INSTRU- 
'| MENT WHICH ENABLES THE DEAF TO MENT FOR HOME TREATMENT OF |: 
HEAR CLEARLY AND WITHOUT EFFORT. HEAD~NOISES AND DEFECTIVE HEARING 


Tfie Mears Sar Pfione(. 


age 34% Street, ) 
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ONLY MORNING NEWSPAPER IN INDIANAPOLIS 
ONLY SUNDAY NEWSPAPER IN INDIANAPOLIS 
LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION IN INDIANAPOLIS 


THE 
INDIANAPOLIS 
STAR 


The Indianapolis Sentinel suspended publication February 25. Its 
Sunday circulation, amounting to 27,000, was taken over by The Sunday 
Star. This leaves but three English daily papers in Indianapolis. 


One of the best newspaper directories published 
(1905-1906 ) credits The Star with a 


Sworn Average Net Paid Daily 
Circulation of 85,078 


The same authority gives The Star’s two 
evening competitors a combined 
circulation of 88,636. 


The Star’s paid average for 1905 was nearly as great 
as the combined circulation, of its two competitors. 


THE STAR LEAGUE NEWSPAPERS 


Indianapolis, Muncie and Terre Haute Stars, with a combined cir- 
culation exceeding 135,000, are delivered every morning into 
nearly one-third of the homes of the great Hoosier State. 


A flat combination advertising rate of 15 cents per 
agate line has been in effect since June 8, 1904. 


C. J. BILLSON JOHN GLASS 
Tribune Building, New York Boyce Building, Chicago 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
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The Sideboard and the Silver 


The sideboard should be stocked with the kind of silver that gives 
pleasure in its use and in its exhibition. 
This grade of silver plate bears the trade mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS” 


It is the kind which stays in the family through generations and is appreciated 
equally for its wearing quality and for its beauty. If there is occasion to pur- 
chase silver for a new home or at the time of replenishing, and you would secure 
“Silver Plate that Wears,’ insist upon “‘ 1847 ROGERS Ba S.’’ Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Send for our catalogue ** S-42? showing all patierns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORK (International Silver Co., Successor) CHICAGO 





Patented. 
Rubber Tired 


wir € ™ TRISH MAIL 


Geared for 
Speed. 


What Your Child Needs is an 


@ If you area MOTHER OR FATHER we want to ask you 
a question. Is there any one thing in all the world so impor- 
tant to you as the health of your little boy or girl? Of course 
there is not, for their whole future, their happiness and success 
depends on getting a right start, and your child should not only 
be healthy, he should be building up a perfect body. 


q BY SIMPLE, CONSTANT EXERCISE IN THE 
OPEN AIR the IRISH MAIL car develops every part of 
the happy little rider’s body. It develops the chest, broadens 
the shoulders, strengthens the back, arms, legs, wrists and 
: = ankles, It keeps the boy or girl out in the sunshine and puts 
color on his cheeks and snap into his movements. ‘Through right development the child grows up with a clear, vigorous 
mind free from the nervous cravings that lead to bad, vicious habits. 


@ JUST AS MOST PROFANITY IS DUE TO POVERTY OF VOCABULARY, so most bad habits are due to 
some unhealthy and unnatural tendency of the body. There is no poverty so terrible as the lack of good red blood. The 
IRISH MAIL will give your child that. It will make him hungry, and when fed it will digest his food for him. 


@ The IRISH MAIL is the ‘geared car.”’ It is the safe car—low, natty, fast, perfectly con- 
trollable, a source of endless fun. Hundreds of thousands have been sold, but we have never 
received word of an accident. On the other hand, our files are full of grateful letters from 
mothers, fathers and family physicians telling of the weak little bodies built up to health and 
strength by the IRISH MAIL. 


@_Write for catalog now. Wee will sell to you from the factory if your dealer has none in stock. 


HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO., 99 Irish Mail Ave., ANDERSON, IND. Double Irish Mail 


“It’s Geared” 
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THE READER 23 ¥°2 the confidence of 


discriminating readers 
everywhere. It prints much of the best fiction 
that is being written ; it contains many articles of 
national importance by writers who speak with 
authority ; it discloses the philosophies of life in 
graceful essays; it gives inspiration through the 


songs of the poets. 





IAN 


Comment on men, women and affairs and the 
helpful and stimulating “Reader’ Study” round 
out a magazine that is truly delightful. 


Tue Reaper is the most beautiful of magazines. 
Fine paper, clear type,-wide margins, trimmed 
edges, beautiful color illustrations, combine to 
give it a distinction that is possessed by no other 
periodical. 





$3.00 A YEAR 
Recent contributors include — Henry Casot Lopaz, 
James Wuitcoms Rivey, WILL1AM ALLEN Wuitk, OcTAavE 
Tuanet, Harotp Mat®Gratn, Davip GranaM PHILLIPs, 
Henry VanDyxe, Anne Waryer, Evia W. Peatriz and 
a score of other names equally distinguished. 


POEMS BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


The New Deer Creek Edition 


In four beautiful volumes, entitled Songs 0’ Cheer, Child Rhymes, Love Lyrics and Farm 
Rhymes, have been published the favorite Riley poems, profusely illustrated by Will Vawter 
ne William Buckingham Dyer. 

The illustrations number over three hundred. The books are printed on heavy plate 
paper and are bound in silk-finished cloth stamped with gold. 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


A year’ subscription .to. Tue Reaper, 
The new Deer Creek edition of James Whitcomb Riley. 
E Both will be sent prepaid to any ijjewn for $6.00 


| 


Sent on approval to readers of this magazine. See order blank below 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana READ 

You may enter my subscription to Tue Reaper for one year and send me, charges paid, a set of the 
Deer Creek edition of James Whitcomb Riley in four volumes. 

I enclose $1.00 and agree to make five monthly payments of $1.00 each, a total of $6.00. 

Hf the books are not satisfactory I am to have the privilege of returning them, charges paid, within ten 
days, and you are to return the first payment of $1.00 


Magazine and books 
may be sent to different Name 
addresses, if desired 


Street. Address 
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SECTIONAL i 
BOOK CASES GVNN cht 


24 aaah Our New “400” Series 


No. 400 (like cut) has deep drawer arranged with 
VERTICAL FILING EQUIPMENT, writing 
bed not broken by typewriter, which cisappears 
in dust-proof compartment. GUNN DESKS 
are made in 250 different patterns, in all woods 
and finishes, fitted with our time saving 
DROP-FRONT _ pigeon hole box. If you 


desire an up-to-date desk of any description and 
best possible value for your money get a Gunn 
Our reference— User—The Man with the 




























Sold by all leading dealers or shipped djrect from 
factory. Send for catalogue of desks an@filing devices—mailed FREE 


“YOU DON’T CET DONE 
Rapids, Mich. 


WHEN You Buy AGUNN” 





Makers of 
Gunn See- 
tional Book 
Cases 


Roller-bearing, non- 
binding doors, re- 
movable (to clean or 
replace brokenglass) 
bysimply unhooking. 
No unsightly iron 
bands or protruding 
shelves. When house 
cleaning or moving, 
the Gunn Sectional Bookcase presents another 
convenient feature. Although sections are so nicely 
joined together the appearance is that of a solid 
case, it may be taken entirely apart and put to- 
gether in one minute without tools of any descrip- 
n. 
3 Art Catalog F 66 just issued, sent free on application. 


GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets. 


A“ GUNN” 



























Let Us Tell You Why : 
the McCray Refrigerator is the best refrigerator built—why it uses less iceand why | 
it protects your health. Your name and address on a postal card will bring you our 
large catalog and a valuable book ‘“‘How to Use a Refrigerator.” 

Zinz lined refrigerators cause disease; zinc corrodes and the oxides poison milk f° 7 
and foods. Unsanitary refrigerators cause disease and children are especially liable to sickness 
caused by refrigerator poisoned milk—yet few people think to lay the blame where it belongs. [)” 


McCray Refrigerators 
Opal Glass, Tile or White-Wood Lined 


are the best refrigerators built. All sizes for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, Grocers, 
Markets, Florists, etc. McCray Patent System of Refrigeration gives such a perfect circula- 
tion of pure, cold **dry” airthat you can keep salt or matehes in a McCray Refrigerator 
without getting damp. No zinc is used—every refrigerator is absolutely guaranteed. ° 
McCray Refrigerators are also Built to Order. Catalog and Estimates Free. Catalog No. 81 
for Residences, No. 46 for Hotels, Clubs, Public Institutions, etc. No. 57 for Meat Markets. 
No. 64 for Grocers, No. 71 for Florists. ‘ 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 501 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 


(Branches in all principal tt pe 
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JOHN HOLLAND ge 
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JOHN HOLLAND Self-Inking Fountain Pen 


(Patented Nov. 21, 1905.) 
PEN PERFECTION reached in thisinvention. Nothing better norsimpler. Pull the button. It will fill itself. 
Ready to write in a second. Does away with all the muss of the finger-staining drop filler. Fitted with the 
John Holland Gold Pen and Patented Elastic Fissured Feed. The triumph of sixty years of pen experience. 
Greatest ink capacity ; longest life for internal rubber reservoir, and a filling device which is an ornament 
instead of an obstruction to the barrel—are points of John Holland Self-Inking Fountain Pen exclusiveness. 
Made in three sizes :—No. 2, $3.00; No. 4, $4.00, and No. 6, $5.00. Guaranteed for two years. 
If not for sale by nearby dealer, we will fill your order direct. We have all styles, sizes and 
prices of regular Fountain pens, all with Patent Elastic Fissured Feed. [Nustrated catalog J —FREE. 


THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO., Established 1841, CINCINNATI, O. 
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There are special low rates 
west this summer. 


You can plan now for a trip through 
the mountains, valleys and scenic wonders 


of Colorado and Utah. To California, 


where summer is a panorama of blossoms 
and fruits. 


Where you can see the marvelous Yosemite 
or the famous Yellowstone National Park and 
a multitude of other attractive spots. 

Or we will take you to Portland and 
the Puget Sound country, where a new 
empire is building, and by special steamer 
along the beautiful Alaskan Coast. 

Or to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, or 
the charming lakes and summer resorts of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

To the Dakota Hot Springs and Black Hills. 

We will mail you a booklet showing 
special rates, dates on which tickets will be 
sold and everything you want to know, and 
we will make it easy for you to plan a trip for 
a limited sum of money, and for such length 


of time as you wish to devote to it. 


If you are interested, fill up the blank lines on the attached 
coupon and mail it today. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P.T. M., Chicago & North- 
Western Ry., Chicago, Illinois: 
Please mail me booklets regarding rates and 
arrangements for special low rates West this 
summer. 


SUE Se erg Se ele a eee ae 
Address 
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Cooking and Baking 
Made Easy 


OU stand erect, naturally and com- 
fortably when using the 


Gas Range 


Noticethe illustration to the right which shows 
The **Garland”’ Way and compare with ‘‘the 
old way”’ illustrated below. No stooping or 
back peeeres when cooking and baking with 
the ‘‘Garland’’ Gas Range. 
Besides the ease and con- 
venience, the ‘‘Garland’’ Gas Range 
not only saves gas, but gives an 
even, regular heat at all times. It 
is ECONOMICAL because it is made 

\ the ‘‘Garland’’ way. 


Manufactured only by 
The Michigan Stove 








Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 
















Drop us a postal and let us 
send you the little storyette, 
“Mrs.Potter’s Decision” which 
will be found intensely inter- 
esting and instructive. 

In this booklet Mrs. Potter 
gives someof her CHOICEST 
RECIPES. Easy to make and 
delicious when prepared, 


Address Dept. 7 











Company, Detroit—Chicago. 








[Illustrations actual size.] 


MAY AND JUNE SPECIALS 
1 Solid Gold 14 kt. Case and 15 Jeweled Elgin Movement, 12 Size (a 


A CHAIN of testimonials from dentists in 


practice attests the unequalled excel- 
lence of Dentacura Tooth Paste. It 








genuine bargain). 3-letter monogram engraved free . . ‘- s 

The above Movement in 20-rear Gol -filled Case. 13 
2 Elk Button, 3 fine diamonds, newest and best elk- head ever made. 24 ‘te 
3 Mystic Shrine Button, 7 fine d ds, a ver iful design.. . 25.00 
4 Engagement Circle Ring, 27 fine diamonds (to order only)—New. 110.00 
5 Ladies’ Tiffany Ring, fine blue-white perfect diamond 50 00 
6 Gents’ 20 h Century Ring, Roman finish, fine blue- white diamond. 38.00 
1 Ladies’ Clover leaf Mounting, 3 fine blue-white diamonds 65.00 
8 Gents’ 3-Stone Serpent Riag, fine selected diamonds .... - 30 00 
9 Ladies’ or Gents’ Belcher, fine b'ue-white diamond .... .« 15.60 
10 Gents’ 3-Stone Ring, 2 fine diamonds, 1 genuine Oriental garnet 30.00 
11 Gents’ Japanese Signet Ri y, genuine cabochon sapphire and fine 


Gament GROEN... 0 6s 6 et ee wh ee 36.00 

All diamonds carefully selected, mountings 14kt. heavy solid gold, well made. 

Send ‘for new 1906 Catalog illustrating thousands of very latest Novelties 

in Jewelry, Silverware, Art Goods, Stationery, Watches, Clocks, etc. Most 
beautiful Jewelry Catalog ever issued. 


JOHN C. PIERIK & CO., Springfield, Ills. 
The Big Jewelry House Importers and Manufacturers 21 Pierik Bidg. 








cleans the teeth, destroys bacteria, prevents 
decay. It is applied to the brush without the 
waste attending the use of powder. That you 
may know by experience its value we will 
send you freg a sample tube of Dentacura and 
our booklet, ‘‘Taking Care of the Teeth.’’ 
Write at once. Offer expires June 1, 1906 
Dentacura may be had at most toilet 
counters. Price 25c. If your dealer does not 
have it we wiil send it on receipt of price. 
DENTACURA COMPANY, 70 ALLING ST. NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE STATIONERY 
OF QUALITY 


@lt is the distinctive, clearly defined individ- 
uality of AUTOCRAT Papers which compels 
the friendship of the woman who selects her 
immediate possessions with the view of best 
expressing her own delightful personality. 


Our Special Offer 


QTo oy acquaint you with the exceptional 
qualities of AUTOCRAT Stationery, we will send for 
ten _—— in stamps a a liberal aay 9 of 
papers in their vai sizes and tints 

— aed our seen tee Velour — F 

>» with envelopes to match. Also our inter- J 
J esting booklet “ Polite Correspondence,” giving 
the ny ren forms of extending and accepting 

social invitations, 

The best dealers sell Automat Stationery 
If you have any ny Giicales 3 in obtaining it, send us ef 


ers name, and ll see that you are su; 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. a 
83 Water Street - - Holyoke, Mass. 








CAMPBELL 


PROCESS LETTERS 





Are the only satisfactory 
imitation of genuine type- 
written work. We get them 
out complete—addressing, 
mailing andall—or will print 
thelettersand you can do the i coatning mans phstenrsess ie 
rest. We compile reliable 
guaranteed mailing lists of c 

any occupation or class. the Indian | 


rts, Fishe 
Mail orders receive prompt attention ae "CWHERE 70 eT 


ps 
. L. Lockwoop, Gen, Pass. 
Grand 1 Rapids, Mich. 





CAMPBELL CIRCULAR 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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Hilarious Enthusiasm Everywhere 
‘‘More fun than a box of monkeys’’ 


Amuses the “ Little Tots" by the hour. Grown people lose their 
dignity and limber up their muscles. 


CHILDREN EVERYWHERE ‘GROWING WILD 
WITH DELIGHT”’ 


over the new, fascinating in-doors and out-doors game of 


‘Just out and 
the hit of the “Eyer- Ketch” 
year.” 
Any num- ee. “MAKES STEADY 
ber can 4 NERVES AND 
play it. f ~.. P KEEN EYES.” 
Don t for- oe : Young people, old 
get the ‘ x i people and every- 
Little : : body enjoy it. 
Ones. ia Develops the mus- 
= 4g) cles of the EYE, 
. { ARM, NECK and 
be SHOULDERS. 

F **The more you 
play it, the more 
enthusiastic you 
become.’’ 


FUN FOR 
ALL 


OP Le 
us mail 
one to 
meone 


7 
pom SEND Bi lbaas si cianas 
12 cts. Stamps for a sample game of ‘‘EXER-KETCH”’ 
and we will send it postpaid to any address. 
its at your DEALER’S. 

Boys, girls, men and women making big money. Send vs an order 
for one of these new, patented games and novelties today (12 cts.) and 
we wiil send you full particulars immediately. Address 

Exer-Ketch Novelty Co., 917 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Corliss-Coon Collars 


are 2 for 25c., and you cannot buy better 
style or a better made collar no matter 
what you pay. 

They are fitted together by hand, 
stitched wrong side out, turned and 
shaped expertly by hand, then stitched 
again. ‘This way of making, though ex- 
pensive, gives Corliss-Coon Collars the 
strength to outwear the ordinary machine 
process collar. 

Then, where the finger points in the 
illustration, the corners of inside materials 
are cut away so the collar will fold more 
times in the laundry without breaking. 


* * * 


“Sitka” is a perfect fitting collar, and 
its good lines of style keep it constantly 
in demand. Regular sizes 12 to 18%. 

Quarter sizes above 13%. 


Ask your furnisher to show you Corliss-Coon Collars. 
If he hasn’t them, Write for our book of new and 
leading styles. If your dealer does not willingly send 
for any style you like, we will supply you direct from 
our factory, by mail, on receipt of price — 2 for 25c. 
— $1.50 per dozen. Write for the style book to-day 
— or send 25c. for two of these perfect fitting collars. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., °?" Troy, N.Y. 
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International tinh Schools, 


wp bed » SCRANTON, PA. 


Please wi can gt thout further ouligetin on part 
how I can wality for a larger spon AY be pos 
fore which I have ‘ed X 





Show Card Writer e 
Window Trimmer ser = 
Ww ona ngineer 
Credit Hen Civil Engineer 
ustrator Baliding Contractor 
Divil Service } Arehi Draftsman 


Dhemist Architect 

Fextile Mill Supt. Serocturel Engineer 
Electrician Bridge Engineer 

Elee. Engineer Mining Engineer 





























Fortune 


Every man is the architect of his own 
fortune, the only tools: required to make the 
plans being a pencil and a knife. A pencil to 
indicate the CHOICE OF CAREER on the 
famous I. C. S. coupon; a knife with which 
the coupon may be cut out for mailing. 

Go where you will, you find in high posi- 
tions men who have risen from the ranks 
solely by the help of the I. C. S.; men who 
were earning but.a dollar a day; men with 
wives and children depending upon them; 
men with no education, but the ability to read 
and write. 

Go where you will, you find these men 
to-day as Foremen, Superintendents, Manag- 
ers, Engineers, Contractors, Owners. Their 
success reads like romance; and yet it is all 
readily understood once you know how 
EASY the I. C. S. makes the way. 

Work at what you may, live where you 
will, choose what occupation you like, the 
I. C. S. can qualify you for it, by mail, in 
your spare time. It costs nothing to fill in, 
cut out and mail the coupon, asking how You 
can qualify for the position before which you 
mark X. 





$20.00 & $29.00 


WALKS 


TRIAL OFFER 


A UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE, TO 
8 THOSE MENTIONING THIS AD 
VERTISEMENT, WE WILLSENDA 
25-YEAR Crescent Case 


A with FULL-JEWELED MOVEMENT 


for $20.00 


SAME CASE, WITH SEVENTEEN- 
JEWELEDADJUSTED MOVEMENT 


for $29.00 
WALTHAM, ELGIN 


Or HIGH-GRADE SWISS MOVEMENTS 
Of our OWN IMPORTATION. If not entirely sat'sfied, we 
will REFUND ENTIRE PURCHASE PRICE upon request 


BEAUTIFUL MONOGRAM ENGRAVED FREE 
WRITE FOR OUR PRICES ON LADIES’ WATCHES 


JuliusC Walk8gon 


INCORPORATED. 
NO 12 EAST WASHINGTON ST. 


Members Merchants’ Association INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


























4% on Deposits 





Coupon Certificates 
Payable Semi-Annually 





Afford the most profitable 
form of savings deposits of- 
fered by any financial insti- 
tution in Indiana. The 
money is readily available 
and the investment is 


Safer than a Gilt-Edge Bond 


Write for full information to-day. 





Security Trust Co. 


Security Trust Building : : Indianapolis 
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A Fam OFFER! MENNEN'S 
Dyspeptics |: 


and those suffering from 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


wil send a $1.00 ttle Free (only Berrapomaonre — 
one to a family) to any one sending the soothing touch of MENNE 
d enclosing 25 cents to pay Sa com PRICKLY. ert 
oT ae 6“) pay Gy ING, SUNBURN, and all skin 
forwarding charges. : oe troubles. Mennen’s face on every 
4 . box, see that you get the genuine. 





— } For sale everywhere, or by mail 
GLYCOZONE Geiard ennen 
Aw Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark,N.J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Taloum. 
cleanses the membrane of the stomach 
and subdues inflammation, thus helping 
nature to accomplish a cure. 
It cannot fail to help you, and it is 
an absolutely harmless remedy. 
Endorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 15 years. 





: ‘ int THE BEST ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 

Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, Are ALWAYS “THE BEST SELLERS” 
Sulphurous acid and water bearing sim- 
ilar names.., HEN yousubmit MS. to your pub- 


Sold by leading druggists. None lisher, have it accompanied by 


genuine without my signature sketches or drawings to show how 
y Si8 ; attractively the book can be illus- 


trated. If you supervise the publication of your 
own works, provide for plenty of illustrations 
and have them RIGHT. A book may sell with 


Chemist and Graduate cf the ‘Ecole Cf poor pictures or with none—it is SURE to 

Central fact . . 

és Fae" inom, et Manufactures 7 sell with many good ones. 

A Send free Y 

57 Prince St., I ae f 
New York City. on” ae en = We have on our art staff some of THE BEST 
FREE! Cy wh ry h I enclose book illustrators in the country. We will take 
Valuable book- oo”. 25c. to pay forward- entire charge of the pictorial work of your book 

let on How " ing charges. Coupon 

to Treat .” good only until June 5,’06 

Di , 


Ree ee STAFFORD ENGRAVING CO. 


Pa “THE HOUSE OF IDEAS” 
“ Address ESTABLISHED 1890 


Century Building, Indianapo‘:s, Indiana 


Ki Druggist ‘ 
WRITE LEGIBLY 


ACLS VRC, TR OAR EOS 
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29-31 Washington Street, West wiAN LA Members Merchants’ Association 


A Store with beautiful Wares gathered from all ge of the world. Things that are unique and exclusive and most 
* suitable for GIFTS, When in search for something ** beautiful’’ fora WEDDING GIFT 


Anniversary Birthday Holiday Present 
You are sure of finding what is wanted in our collection of thousands of different articles. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
SILVER WEDDING GIFTS . 
Art Ware Cut Glass 
amps 
Watches Electroliers 
tionery RICH AMERICAN CUT GLASS Leather 
SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


These are exceptional values. The cuttings 
are unusually rich and brilliant 


4 

: 

7 
' 
a 
& 


A BOOKLET of “<cieaat “ir ‘@ OUR MAIL 
ORDER 


Showing over twenty different 
patterns of dinner sets, with prices. DEPARTMENT 
Also containing illustrations of over 
thirty different POTTERY AND \ will answer all inquiries promptly. 
PORCELAIN MARKS. A list All orders are filled carefully and 
Sf Wedding Anniversaries, Birthday with guaranteed satisfaction to the 
Flowers and Birthday Stones. purchaser, 

You want it Mail orders should be accom- 

sent free for the asking, and . panied with satisfactory bank 
the mention of this magazine. reference or money order. 


A SOUVENIR CUP OF THE STATE OF INDIANA 


It is a Mettlach cup, embel ished with the State Very att active and an ornament for 
Seal in colors every Indiana home, 


In ordering by mail, add 1c for postage. 
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Spaulding & Co. 


36 Ph. fel F Media 


Silverware 


Jewelry 


Watches 


Clocks 


Traveling Bags 


Leather 
Novelties 


Stationery 


Umbrellas, 
Canes 


Opera Glasses 


Goldsmiths Silversmiths CHICAGO 
and Jewelers Jackson Blvd cor State St 





Bronzes 


° Porcelain 
A Line Plates 


to Spaulding & Co. will 
bring to an out-of-town Cut Glass 
customer illustrations 
and other information 
regarding desired arti- 
cles that will make pos- 
sible satisfactory selec- 
tions. 


By Spaulding & Co.’s Rock Crys- 

complete and unique tal Glass 
system the distant buyer 
is afforded the advan- 
tages of purchasing Hall Clocks 
from a_ metropolitan 
stock, and is accorded 
the same attention as if 
personally present. 


Art Glassware 


Novelties 
An outline of the new 
system will be mailed Ivory Goods 
on request. . 


Ecclesias- 
vaie Laporte Sis tical Wares 











Spaulding & Co. 


Jackson Boulevard and State Street 
CHICAGO 
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OPAL HUMIGARS 


Made of Glass PRESERVE THE ORIGINAL FLAVOR 
<a AND FRESHNESS OF YOUR CIGARS 


By using our Opal Humigar the most fastidious smoker may 
keep his box of cigars at his home or office in as good, if 
not better, condition than the most expert cigarist. 


The exacting smoker demands the finest of cigars so 
you must be interested in knowing how to keep your fine 
cigars in the right condition at home. Our book for cigar 
lovers—it is free—it gives you this information. 





Holds two boxes of cigars : Size 12x 12 inches 3 8 i : 
7 a Sey Think of a beautiful snow-white glass case, polished 


nickel trimmings, heavy insulated walls, hermeticaily sealed joints, a perfectly air-tight case, 
each case provided with a porous stone moistening device, also a Standard Hygrometer by which 
the percentage of moisture can be regulated as desired. Made also in larger sizes. 


Price, $15.00 delivered to any point east of the Missouri river 


Write for illustrated boo! and detailed description of the most perfect cigar case modern science has devised 


EUREKA REFRIGERATOR CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








MICHIGAN SUMMER RESORTS 
MICHIGAN EAST COAST RESORTS 
FISHING and HUNTING IN MICHIGAN 


Booklets illustrating and describing the summering and fishing places in the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan. Sent post free to any address on request to 


HL. F. Moeller, General Passenger Agent, Pere Marquette Railroad 


UNION STATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ATKINS 


e tRADe 


SILVERSTEEL 


“Ana at 


SAWS 


‘Finest on Earth” 


Made for Good Mechanics 
Who Want the Best Tools 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 


Manu 


Largest Saw 
Factory and Executive Offices, Indianapolis, Ind 


BRANCHES: New York ag 


Seat 
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Here’s a timely warning from the Presi- 
* dent of the New York Board of Health: 


‘*The open garbage pail is as dangerous 
a health menace as bad drainage.”’ 


You wouldn’t take chances with sewer gas— 
why risk disease from the offensive odors of decay- 
ing garbage? 

The only way to make garbage odorless and 
harmless is to keep it in Witt’s Corrugated Can. 

Then, no matter which way the wind blows, 
nobody gets a whiff. 

The lid, stamped out of one piece of steel, rigid, 
fits closely over a strong steel band; easy to put on 
and never gets out of shape all the years the can lasts. 

There’s nothing about Witt’s Can to wear out. 

Made of steel, galvanized inside and out. No 
iron supports to rust or break off, corrugations give 
support everywhere alike. 

Ask at the stores for Witt’s Can and look for 
**Witt’s Can’’ stamped on lid. 





If not on sale in your town order direct from us. Use 
it, and if you don’t like it, we'll pay for its return and 
promptly refund your money. 

Dealers sell Witt’s Can the same way. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 8, Cincinnati, O. 





Do You Really Want 
A Good Complexion? | 


Are You willing to spend ten minutes a day to get it? 


Kosmeo creates a perfect complexion. It is different from any other preparation you have ff 
ever used. You are benefitted by the very first application, and every time you use it the im- § 
provement is more noticeable. A 


It takes only ten minutes a day 


to cleanse every pore of the skin from dirt and hardened sebaceous secretions, and give new life 
to the indolent clogged pores—to give a delightful freshness to the harsh, dry skin, and to pre- 
vent the wrinkles which are the result of dryness—to soothe and heal the sunburned or chapped, 
irritated skin—to absolutely prevent tan, sunburn, freckles and other harmful effects of sun and 
wind—to take away from a man’s face all irritation caused by shaving. 


Kosmeo ‘beauty 


has positively no harmful effects. It may be used on children’s faces. wit never causes hair to 
grow on the face. 1, Gervaise Graham, am a grandmother, with ¢ old enough to ff 
go to school. Ihave made Kosmeo for over 16 years, and have used it 
Gaily all that time, and_it has been need ag thousands of my patrons, 
so that I know what Kosmeo will @ 
Won’t you try a ‘ter of it? 
Price 50 cents. (One size only) 

Nearly all druggists sell Kosmeo. If your druggist has it, buy of him, 
and ask him for a Kosmeo booklet, which tells you how to use it. If he 
hasn’t the booklet, write to me for it, and for special advice 
about your ‘complexion. 

If your druggist does not sell Kosmeo, send me his name and 50 cents, 
and I will send you a jar by mail, prepai 

If you prefer to test Koameo before you buy, write to me 
giving your druggist’s name and 


I will send you a sample free 


LATEST PHOT, Mrs. Gervaise Graham 
Mrs. Grah fa 1291 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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EEE Be 


_ January 191906 | Leaves f > di 
January 1906 es from the diary 


ce | 
geay*m Beta = 
0) Ge alcm ride 


JOHN SMITI 


tee 


MORNING NEWS 
March 18th, 1906. 
The affairs of John Smith, who 
passed away 8° suddenly a week ag0, 
are being wound up. The estate is 
heavily involved. He left his family 
without life insurance, 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 
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It would surprise you to know how many manufacturers of 
fine furniture use Ivory Soap to give a finishing touch of beauty 
to the things they make. This is the recipe: 


Dissolve one-fourth of a six-ounce cake (smal! size) of Ivory Soap in boiling water; add toa 

pail of warm water, in which put two tablespoons of kerosene. Stir thoroughly. Wash furniture 

witha soft cloth, wiping it dry with another clean, soft cloth. 

The special advantage of this method of brightening fur- 
niture is, that the varnished surface is not in any way injured, 
while the beauty of the wood is enhanced. Furniture which 
receives attention as here suggested at intervals of, say, a 
month, will retain its beauty indefinitely. 


Ivory Soap -99421%0 Per Cent. Pure. 
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Fried Bacon 


Have Bacon cold and sliced 
very thin. Pan should be 
hot so Bacon will cook 
quickly and become crisp, 
not dry. Bacon should be 
carefully watched, each slice 
turned and removed as it 
comes to proper crispness. 
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